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INTRODUCTION 

This  expanded  issue  of  the  Ecumenical  Review  makes  available  to  the  wider 
public  those  official  addresses  of  the  fourth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  which  are  not  published  in  the  official  report. 

Reactions  to  major  addresses  and  short  speeches  given  at  programme  evenings 
are  summarized  —  and  in  some  cases  published  in  full  in  the  Uppsala  Report. 

In  the  case  of  the  address  by  Lady  Jackson  (Barbara  Ward)  both  the  text 
which  was  prepared  beforehand  (but  not  delivered  because  of  lack  of  time) 
and  the  impromptu  speech  given  in  its  place  are  included.  The  first  text  was 
transcribed  from  tape.  James  Baldwin’s  address  was  also  transcribed.  Both 
addresses  have  only  been  slightly  edited  to  conserve,  as  much  as  possible, 
their  original  form.  In  the  next  issue  of  the  Review  press  comments  on  the 
Assembly  and  an  expanded  diary  will  be  published.  Book  reviews  and  bib¬ 
liography  are  also  held  over. 


A.  H.  v.  d.  H. 


OPENING  SERMON 


by  D.  T.  Niles  * 


“BEHOLD,  I  MAKE  ALL  THINGS  NEW” 

Then  he  who  sat  on  the  throne  said,  “Behold  !  I  am 
making  all  things  new  !”  And  he  said  to  me,  “Write  this 
down  ;  for  these  words  are  trustworthy  and  true.  Indeed,’’ 
he  said,  “they  are  already  fulfilled.  For  I  am  the  Alpha  and 
the  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end.’’ 

(Rev.  21.  5-6.) 


The  Divine  promise 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  has  had  the  courage 
and  the  faith  to  rest  this  Assembly  on  one  of  the  divine  promises,  a  promise 
which  points  to  the  future  and  to  the  end  of  time,  and  yet  is  a  promise  in  the 
present  continuous  tense.  For  that  which  is  promised  (Rev.  21.  3-4)  is  the 
complete  and  final  fulfilment  of  what  is  already  available  as  present  experience. 
We  do  know  the  New  Jerusalem  which  is  never  man’s  achievement.  God’s 
presence  with  men  became  history  in  the  Word  become  flesh.  The  fact  of 
God’s  comfort  and  victory  in  the  midst  of  sorrow,  pain  and  death  is  known 
fact. 

“I  am  making  all  things  new.”  —  “Indeed,  they  are  already  fulfilled.”  Both 
parts  of  our  text  truly  belong  together.  For  the  end  event  is  not  an  “It”  but 
a  “He”  :  He  who  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  and  every  letter  of  the  alphabet 
in  between.  Therefore,  we  are  always  surrounded  by  the  signs  to  be  seen 
now  of  what  God  will  accomplish  hereafter. 

St.  Luke  reports  our  Lord  as  calling  attention,  in  His  opening  sermon  at 
Nazareth,  to  two  people  —  a  widow  of  Zarepath  in  Sidon  and  Naaman  the 
Syrian  —  both  Gentiles,  and  outside  the  promises  to  Israel,  who  were  chosen 
by  God  to  carry  the  Sign  of  His  unfettered  mercy  (Lk.  4.  25-27).  So,  in  every 
generation,  God  chooses  whom  He  wills  as  His  sign-bearers  to  carry  con¬ 
vincing  testimony  to  some  aspect  of  His  working.  At  this  service  we  salute 
the  memory  of  one  such  sign-bearer,  who  carried  the  sign  with  which  he  was 
entrusted  in  such  a  way  “that  he  who  runs  may  read”  (Hab.  2.  2).  Martin 
Luther  King  will  be  remembered  wherever  and  whenever  the  cause  of  human 
dignity  is  celebrated,  wherever  and  whenever  man’s  search  for  community 
is  espoused.  The  newness  that  God  promises  is  the  newness  of  the  New  Man, 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  and  into  whom  all  grow,  each  separately  and  all  together, 
to  mature  manhood  (Eph.  4.  3,  15). 

The  song  of  the  movement  which  Martin  Luther  King  led  was,  “We  shall 
overcome  some  day.”  Yes,  we  shall,  because  the  victory  is  already  promise 
and  potency  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  Him,  and  because  of  Him,  all  men  will  find 


*  The  Rev.  Dr.  D.  T.  Niles,  Methodist  Church,  is  the  General  Secretary  of  the  East  Asian 
Christian  Conference  and  the  President  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Ceylon,  elected  a 
member  of  the  Presidium  of  the  WCC,  at  Uppsala. 
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their  humanity ;  both  those  who  deny  it  to  others  and  those  to  whom  it  is 
at  present  denied.  “Deep  in  my  heart  I  do  believe”  that  He  does  make  all 
things  new. 

We  cannot,  at  this  Assembly,  evade  the  actual  hour  at  which  we  stand.  A 
crisis  of  faith  has  overtaken  the  churches  more  rigorous  perhaps  than  ever 
before.  Structures  of  church-life  and  congregational- worship  are  under  serious 
questioning.  The  Bible  has  increasingly  ceased  to  be  a  book  to  be  listened  to. 
It  is  asked  whether  even  Jesus  points  beyond  man  to  God.  And  all  this  is 
happening  within  and  to  a  Christian  community  which  is  once  again,  and  in 
so  many  parts  of  the  world,  “a  people  who  are  not  a  people”  (cf.  I  Pet.  2.  10). 
The  hour  is  marked  everywhere  by  the  cross  of  rejection. 

Not  only  so,  the  hour  is  also  marked  everywhere  by  the  accusation  that  the 
churches  themselves  are  standing  aloof  from  the  actual  world  in  which  men 
live.  The  judgment  is  constantly  made  that  the  Christian  presence  is  not 
convincing  at  the  frontiers  of  human  life  where  the  struggles  are  taking  place 
to  push  these  frontiers  back  to  make  life  ampler  for  all.  And  in  church  and 
world  themselves,  as  well  as  between  them,  there  is  that  growing  impatience 
and  frustration,  mistrust  and  antagonism,  which  is  resulting  in  persecution 
and  martyrdom,  irresponsibility  and  fanaticism,  and  the  easy  resort  to  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  violence. 

And  yet,  just  because  this  is  the  situation,  God’s  promise  to  make  new  must 
become  explosive  in  our  midst.  We  must  become  captive  to  the  vision  which 
sees  beyond  the  cross,  His  and  ours  and  the  world’s,  and  discern  that  which 
the  cross  itself  makes  possible.  We  must  be  alert  to  hear  the  cry,  which  rises 
from  the  ground,  of  the  blood  which  has  been  shed  of  man  by  brother-man, 
whether  by  reason  of  rejection  or  retaliation ;  and  hear  the  divine  response 
to  that  cry  (Gen.  4.  10).  He  who  has  eyes  to  see  can  see  and  say,  “Behold.” 
He  who  has  ears  to  hear  can  hear  and  whisper,  “Listen.” 

The  believing  community 

The  main  demand  of  this  promise  which  we  have  made  our  own  at  this  Assembly 
is  that  we  should  believe  in  it.  “Write  this  down,”  is  how  the  text  reads, 
“for  these  words  are  trustworthy  and  true.” 

“Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,”  says  St.  Paul  writing  to  the  Philippians,  “the  One 
who  started  the  good  work  in  you  will  bring  it  to  completion  by  the  day  of 
Christ  Jesus”  (Phil.  1.  6).  Present  experience  is  not  only  a  foretaste  of  the 
future,  it  is  also  the  guarantee  of  it.  God  does  not  leave  unfinished,  He  does 
not  give  up  half-way.  Or,  to  quote  St.  Paul  again,"...  not  all  have  faith. 
But  the  Lord  is  faithful ; ...”  (II  Thess.  3.3)  —  so  that  we  can  believe  in  Him 
apart  from  any  belief  in  ourselves. 

And  that  precisely  is  what  leads  to  worship  ;  for  worship  is  the  truest  exercise 
in  and  expression  of  believing.  The  worship  of  God  is  that  human  activity 
which,  above  all  else,  moves  away  from  the  worshipper,  beyond  the  wor¬ 
shipping  community,  even  beyond  humanity  itself,  to  Him.  Is  not  formal 
worship,  some  ask,  an  irrelevant  waste  of  time  ?  Perhaps  it  can  be  so  construed. 
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For  candles  and  flowers  are  as  irrelevant  as  the  song  of  birds,  hymn  and  chant 
are  as  non-utilitarian  as  a  lover’s  kiss,  prayers  and  litanies  are  just  words 
—  cheap  as  children’s  smiles.  And  yet,  that  is  the  whole  point  of  it  —  that  we 
who  are  poor  bring  to  God  who  lacks  nothing  that  which  costs  us  nothing 
to  bring,  but  which  express  to  Him  our  faith  and  devotion ;  and,  before  the 
world,  our  dependence.  “To  be  a  witness,”  says  one  of  the  secular  saints 
of  our  time,  “is  to  be  a  living  mystery.  It  means  that  one’s  life  would  not 
make  sense  if  God  did  not  exist.” 

St.  Paul  spoke  of  himself  and  other  apostles  as  being  a  spectacle  (I  Cor.  4.  9). 
They  were  accused  of  doing  foolish  things.  One  thing  that  makes  the  Christian 
community  a  spectacle  today,  in  a  world  claiming  adult-hood,  is  that  it  is  a 
people  given  to  worship.  At  this  Assembly  we  shall  hear  many  speeches, 
pass  many  resolutions,  adopt  many  reports  :  but  if  we  shall  have  established 
that  here  we  worshipped  because  here  God  drew  near  to  us  and  we  to  Him, 
then  we  shall  have  given  proof  that  we  did  hear  His  promise  and  believed 
Him.  This  service  is  not  just  an  opening  ceremony,  it  represents  the  essential 
posture  of  this  Assembly. 

The  Christian  has  to  learn  to  be  a  good  neighbour,  the  Christian  community 
has  to  learn  serious  involvement  in  the  life  of  the  world,  the  Christian  news 
has  to  be  recognized  as  good  news  in  the  secular  culture  of  our  time  :  but 
none  of  these  will  be  authentically  Christian  if  they  to  whom  these  belong 
do  not  at  all  times  point  beyond  themselves  to  Him  —  certainly  not  to  some 
private  Christian  deity  who  is  collecting  Christians,  but  the  God  of  “all  things” 
who  is  renewing  creation,  whose  will  and  promise  is  that  “all  things  are  made 
new.” 

Jesus  insisted  that  men  must  pass  from  our  good  deeds  to  an  awareness  of 
the  glory  of  the  Father  (Matt.  5.  16).  Cannot  we  see  that  this  will  not  happen 
unless  we  ourselves  are  empty  of  our  good  deeds  ?  And  only  true  worship 
can  accomplish  that.  Indeed,  nothing  else  is  required  of  us,  or  of  any  man, 
except  an  emptiness  to  be  filled,  a  thirst  to  be  slaked.  “He  gives  to  the  thirsty 
as  His  free  gift  water  from  the  water-springs  of  life”  (Rev.  21.  6). 


Universal  design 

Thus  far  our  attempt  has  been  to  listen  to  the  text  and  to  enter  the  mood  in 
which  to  listen  to  it.  We  must  now  proceed  so  to  dwell  upon  it  as  to  find 
illumination  for  daily  living  and  guidance  into  those  ways  of  obedience  which 
God  has  prepared  for  us  (Eph.  2.  10).  And  what  we  find  as  individuals, 
we  shall  pray  that  we  find  also  as  an  Assembly ;  so  that  by  our  work  and 
worship  here  we  shall  rise  to  meet  His  promise,  receive  a  fulfilment  of  it  in 
our  midst,  and  go  from  here  girded  for  the  tasks  that  lie  ahead. 

There  is  one  emphasis  we  must  make  at  the  outset,  that  only  those  will  believe 
what  the  Scriptures  say  about  God  and  His  ways  who  have  known  Him  in 
their  own  living.  The  promise  which  we  ponder  points  to  all  mankind,  but 
it  will  carry  no  conviction  until  we  have  allowed  it  to  become  promise  fulfilled 
in  us. 
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“The  arms  of  love  that  compass  me 
Would  all  mankind  embrace.” 

The  power  to  which  we  point  is  past  conceiving,  the  design  of  which  we  speak 
is  beyond  imagining,  the  mercy  on  which  we  rely  transcends  our  faith  :  and 
yet  we  must  be  able  to  say,  “We  know  Him  of  whom  we  speak,  we  know  in 
whom  we  have  believed”  (Acts  17.23,  II  Tim.  1.  12). 

What  will  it  mean  to  stake  our  all  on  the  promise  which  our  text  contains,  a 
promise  which  is  universal  in  scope,  eschatological  in  character,  and  contem¬ 
porary  in  consequence  ? 

Let  us  look  first  at  this  aspect  of  universality.  In  the  biblical  record,  the 
story  told  is  indeed  a  story  about  all  things.  There  is  first  the  story  of  the 
nations  —  the  migration  of  peoples,  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the  human 
community  in  its  struggles  for  peace  and  justice,  societies  in  their  search  for 
power  and  freedom  —  a  story  stretching  from  the  Sumerian  era  right  down 
to  Roman  times.  And  wedged  within  this  story  is  the  story  of  Israel  through 
which  God  makes  himself  known  as  the  God  of  all  people  —  as  concerned 
with  Cain  as  with  Abel,  with  Ishmael  as  with  Isaac,  with  Niniveh  as  with 
Jonah ;  and  as  open  to  make  Nebuchadnezzar  or  Cyrus  the  instruments  of 
His  purpose  as  He  was  to  use  Jehu  or  Hezekiah  (Is.  45.  5).  “He  brought 
Israel  from  Egypt,  He  also  brought  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor  and  the 
Syrians  from  Kir”  (Amos  9.1). 

When  the  Psalmist  declares  that  the  Lord  is  God  (Ps.  100.  3),  he  is  testifying 
to  the  ways  in  which  Israel  had  been  driven  out  of  every  form  of  tribalism 
in  its  belief  and  worship  and  brought  to  the  realization  that  only  He  must 
be  worshipped  who  is  God  of  all.  When  Jesus  arrives,  the  story  climbs  to 
its  climax  in  a  community  in  which  “there  is  no  question  of  Greek  and  Jew, 
barbarian,  Scythian,  freeman,  slave  ;  but  Christ  is  all  and  is  in  all”  (Col.  3.  11). 
Let  us  recognize  that  the  universality  of  God’s  design  does  not  destroy  the 
distinction  between  His  purpose  and  His  method,  the  scope  of  His  plan  and 
the  particulars  through  whom  and  through  which  that  plan  is  brought  to 
fulfilment.  Many  are  called  but  few  are  chosen.  Victory  is  for  the  many, 
the  battle  is  for  the  few.  Election  is  for  mission  and  not  all  are  the  bearers 
of  history. 

As  we  know,  the  story  does  not  stop  where  the  biblical  record  ends,  for  the 
missionary  vocation  of  the  Church  picks  it  up  and  carries  it  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  along  the  trade-routes  of  all  the  empires,  and  from  there  on  through 
Churches  in  every  land  and  through  the  ecumenical  movement,  in  evangelistic 
occupation  of  every  area  of  human  life. 

But  even  so,  this  is  not  the  full  scope  of  the  story  ;  for  the  story  includes 
nature  too.  The  curse  in  the  garden  of  Eden  speaks  of  man  as  eating  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  (Gen.  3.  19).  This  same  bread  is  later  broken  by 
the  Master  and  given  to  His  disciples  saying,  “Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body 
which  is  broken  for  you”  (I  Cor.  11.  24).  Curse  and  blessing  are  held  together 
in  one  developing  purpose.  The  apostle  hears  creation  groan  in  travail  waiting 
for  the  new  to  be  born  (Rom.  8.  22)  ;  the  apocalyptist  describes  the  end  as 
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a  city  where  life  lived  in  its  full  complexity  will  be  lived  in  God  (Rev.  21 . 23-26). 
And,  in  that  city,  will  be  gathered  the  treasure  of  every  Babylon  which  has  been 
destroyed,  the  riches  of  every  phase  of  human  endeavour  and  community. 
“There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good”  ;  though,  equally  certainly,  “every  plant 
which  is  not  of  God’s  planting  will  be  rooted  up”  (Matt.  15.  13). 

The  scientist,  who  is  also  a  mystic,  discerns  in  the  evolutionary  process  a 
thrusting  upward  until  that  process  arrives  at  its  origin ;  the  man  of  faith, 
who  is  also  a  man  of  affairs,  discerns  a  controlling  purpose  binding  the  con¬ 
fusions  of  human  history  and  guiding  it  towards  its  goal. 

“What  a  fathomless  wealth  lies  in  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  !  How 
could  a  man  ever  understand  His  reasons  for  action  or  explain  His  methods 
of  working  ?  Source,  Guide,  and  Goal  of  all  that  is  —  to  Him  be  glory  for 
ever!  Amen”  (Rom.  11.33-36). 

Eschatological  event 

“But  as  for  the  cowards,  the  faithless  and  the  corrupt,  the  murderers,  the 
irafhckers  in  sex  and  drugs  ;  the  worshippers  of  idols  and  all  liars  —  their 
tnheritance  is  the  Second  Death”  (Rev.  21.  8). 

It  is  because  the  promise  is  universal  that  it  is  also  eschatological,  for  otherwise 
the  action  would  lack  the  element  of  judgment.  “Before  the  great  white  throne 
and  Him  who  sat  on  it,”  says  the  seer,  “Heaven  and  earth  fled  and  vanished” 
(Rev.  20.  11).  Earth  was  the  scene  of  human  rebellion,  heaven  the  reservoir 
of  demonic  evil.  These  now  pass  away,  and  are  replaced  by  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth.  For  the  promise  is  not  that  all  things  will  be  renewed  but 
that  in  the  “New”  all  things  are  made  new. 

Thus  we  see  the  full  force  of  the  announcement  that  the  promise  to  make  new 
has  already  been  fulfilled  :  for  the  New  is  a  person  —  the  Word  by  whom  all 
things  were  made,  the  deed  by  whom  all  things  were  redeemed,  the  Wisdom 
and  Mercy  by  whom  all  things  will  be  judged.  There  is  no  automatic  progress 
leading  to  a  utopia,  nor  an  immanent  dialectic  saving  history  from  itself, 
nor  an  indiscriminate  forgiveness  receiving  all  into  a  non-moral  beatitude. 
The  promise  is,.  “I  make  all  things  new”  :  and  for  that  “I”  we  wait,  crying, 
“Maranatha,”  “Come,  Lord  Jesus”  (Rev.  22.  20). 

The  end  is  the  end  of  a  beginning  already  made,  the  complete  transformation 
of  all  that  already  is,  the  direct  substitution  of  the  old  by  the  new. 

“Whate’er  we  hope,  by  faith  we  have. 

Future  and  past  subsisting  now.” 

We  are  they  “on  whom  the  end  of  ages  has  come”  (I  Cor.  10.  11).  The  figure 
often  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  set  out  this  truth  is  that  of  marriage. 
Marriage  is  the  fulfilment  of  an  engagement,  its  expected  future ;  but  the 
married  state  itself  is  completely  new ;  nor  is  that  future  merely  future,  for  it 
determines  the  engagement  experience  itself.  No  one  denies  interest  in  getting 
married  because  she  is  satisfied  with  the  happiness  of  being  engaged.  We  may 
not  seek  existential  relevance  as  if  the  “Now”  existed  in  its  own  right. 
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Our  Lord’s  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares  leads  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
mystery  we  are  probing  (Matt.  13.  24-30).  We  are  told  that  wheat  represents 
the  children  of  the  Kingdom  and  that  tares  represent  the  children  of  the  evil 
one.  But  obviously,  not  only  is  it  impossible  to  say  who  are  wheat  and  who 
are  tares,  but  also  we  do  not  know  who  will  be  wheat  and  who  will  be  tares 
on  the  day  of  harvest.  The  possibility  of  conversion  is  the  heart  of  the  gospel. 
Hence  the  warning  that  we  give  up  attempting  to  distinguish  between  wheat 
and  tares,  and  simply  put  all  our  energies  into  tending  the  field. 

Also  in  this  parable,  which  has  so  many  merging  perspectives,  is  the  insistence 
on  the  simultaneous  working  of  God  and  of  the  evil  one.  When  St.  Paul 
cries  out  at  the  existence  and  persistence  of  his  old  nature,  it  is  this  simultaneity 
which  is  the  cause  of  his  cry  (Rom.  7.  22-23).  The  new  man  cries  out  because 
the  old  man  is  very  much  alive.  Yet,  not  only  has  the  new  man  been  born, 
but  already  the  new  mercy  is  at  work.  We  are  justified  by  grace  through  faith 
(Eph.  2.  8),  because  in  Jesus  it  is  a  new  question  that  is  addressed  to  us.  The 
old  question  was,  “Have  you  obeyed  ?”  The  new  question  is,  “Do  you 
believe  ?”  The  answer  to  the  old  question  still  is  “No,”  so  that  we  are  guilty  ; 
but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  answer  to  the  new  question  can  be  “Yes.” 
When  Jesus  prayed  for  Peter,  He  prayed  that  his  faith  fail  not  (Lk.  22.  32). 
That  prayer  was  answered.  He  who  was  guilty  also  found  mercy  in  the  midst 
of  condemnation.  His  faith  was  kept  safe  in  spite  of  his  sin.  This  mercy 
sanctifies  now,  empowering  us  for  greater  and  more  consistent  obedience  ; 
it  will  accept  us  hereafter  when  we  face  that  great  white  throne.  Before  that 
throne,  says  the  seer,  two  books  will  be  opened  —  the  book  of  deeds  with 
the  record  of  our  lives  and  the  book  of  life  with  the  record  of  His  mercy 
(Rev.  20.  12). 

So  we  remain  held  by  Him  who  is  first  and  last,  who  found  us  in  love  and 
called  us  to  obedience ;  who  through  grace  keeps  us  at  our  posts,  not  dis¬ 
missing  us  from  His  service  ;  and  who  at  the  last,  will  establish  the  work  of 
our  hands  by  the  mighty  working  of  His  power. 
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Then  he  told  me,  “Do  not  seal  up  the  words  of  prophecy  in  this  book,  for  the 
hour  of  fulfilment  is  near.  Meanwhile,  let  the  evil-doer  go  on  doing  evil  and 
the  filthy-minded  wallow  in  his  filth,  but  let  the  good  man  persevere  in  his 
goodness  and  the  dedicated  man  be  true  to  his  dedication”  (Rev.  22.  10-11). 
Here  is  warning  that  men  put  their  lives  in  order  while  there  is  still  time, 
for  no  man  knows  when  he  will  cross  the  line  beyond  which  wrong-doing 
is  simply  the  result  of  having  lost  the  ability  to  repent.  However,  the  obediences 
to  which  we  are  called  do  not  lie  just  in  choices  we  must  make  between  right 
and  wrong ;  they  lie,  rather,  in  the  response  we  must  bring  to  the  new  which 
God  is  constantly  effecting  in  our  midst.  The  book  of  prophecy  is  not  sealed, 
the  end  breaks  in  from  time  to  time,  and  again  and  again  eternity  lays  claim 
to  our  lives. 
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The  primary  requisite  for  relevant  obedience  is  that  we  be  watchful  to  discern 
the  breaking  in  of  the  new.  We  remember  how  Jesus  insisted  on  watchfulness 
as  an  essential  quality  of  the  Christian  life  (Mk.  13.32-37)  —  an  emphasis 
absent  in  every  other  religion.  Only  as  we  watch  can  we  serve  a  living  God, 
can  we  be  prepared  to  follow  where  God  leads. 

Early  in  the  life  of  the  Church  three  incidents  happened.  Philip  was  led  to 
baptize  a  proselyte  who  was  an  Ethiopian  (Acts.  8.  38),  Peter  was  made  eye¬ 
witness  of  baptism-by-the-Holy-Spirit  of  a  Roman  family  even  before  their 
baptism  by  water  (Acts  10.  44),  Paul  was  way-laid  on  the  road  to  Damascus 
and  shown  that  obedience  to  the  law  had  no  saving  power,  and  that  men 
were  saved  by  Christ  alone  (Acts  9.  17).  Three  separate  incidents  —  each 
in  many  ways  a  private  incident  —  and  yet  together  the  cause  of  a  tremendous 
revolution  in  the  life  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world.  And  why  ?  Because 
those  early  Christians  saw  and  obeyed  what  God  was  doing  in  their  midst. 

Everywhere  in  our  world  today  events  are  taking  place,  big  and  small,  which 
reveal  that  God  is  doing  a  new  thing  among  us.  There  is  a  restlessness 
abroad  in  our  lands  which  is  challenging  us  as  peoples  and  as  churches  to 
strike  our  tents  and  take  to  the  road  again.  There  is  an  extravagance  in  the 
ways  in  which  evil  is  expressing  itself  showing  that  it  senses  its  own  predica¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  mercilessness  in  our  ideological  antagonisms  which  demands 
that  men  and  women  pay  the  ultimate  price  of  their  convictions,  and  the 
willingness  of  countless  men  and  women  to  pay  it.  Through  light  and  dark¬ 
ness,  weal  and  woe,  we  sense  God  at  work  (Is.  45.  7).  Oh  for  the  eyes  to  see 
what  God  is  doing  and  how  He  is  doing  it  !  Oh  for  the  courage  to  move  ! 
—  and  let  us  remember  that  we  shall  not  find  the  way  we  must  take 
just  by  arguing  with  one  another  here  at  this  Assembly,  or  in  other  consulta¬ 
tions  and  conferences.  We  shall  find  the  way  only  as  we  allow  our  very  selves 
to  be  swept  into  the  stream  which  in  God’s  purpose  will  be  tomorrow’s  flood. 
It  took  Paul  three  years  alone  in  Arabia  before  he  was  engulfed  (Gal.  1 .  17-18). 

One  word  more,  and  that  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  different  roles  that  will 
need  to  be  played  within  the  one  obedience.  In  the  revolution  we  have  used 
as  our  illustration,  Paul  led  the  way  into  the  new  ;  James  had  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  the  link  between  the  old  and  the  new,  for  even  when  God 
raises  children  from  stones,  they  are  raised  as  children  to  Abraham  (Matt.  3.9); 
Peter  had  the  unenviable  task  of  now  supporting  James  and  now  supporting 
Paul,  seeking  in  every  way  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  whole  mission ;  and, 
in  the  midst  of  it  all,  Barnabas  fulfilled  the  role  of  friend  —  of  Paul  when 
Paul  and  Peter  quarreled  (Gal.  2.  11-13).  John  helped  by  keeping  out  of  the 
controversy.  The  demands  of  obedience  are  never  the  same  for  all,  for  even 
within  the  same  enterprise  the  responsibility  of  each  will  be  different. 

*  *  * 

In  this  last  vision  with  which  the  Bible  closes,  and  which  has  been  the  basis 
of  our  meditation,  there  is  a  final  note  to  which  we  must  listen  and  with  which 
we  shall  end.  In  the  eternal  city  which  is  man’s  final  abode,  there  is  no  temple 
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(Rev.  21.22).  The  symbol  of  the  sacred  is  not  needed  any  more  because 
it  has  accomplished  its  mission,  and  the  sign  of  Abraham  when  he  rendered 
tithes  to  Melchizedek  is  now  fulfilled  (Gen.  14.  18-20).  The  eternal  city  is 
a  secular  city. 

But  just  because  that  is  so,  how  important  it  is  to  remember  that  we  have  not 
arrived  there  yet  !  Here,  the  cities  of  our  dwelling  are  places  where  God  is 
remembered  and  forgotten,  acknowledged  and  denied  :  so  that  here  must  be 
maintained  the  testimony  to  God  as  God  which  is  essential  to  the  health  of 
human  living,  and  the  signposts  of  that  testimony.  The  cry  for  human  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  for  instance,  is  a  legitimate  cry ;  but  it  becomes  a  futile  search 
when  men  confine  themselves  to  humanity  alone.  Children  belong  to  one 
another  in  freedom,  and  quarrel  with  one  another  without  bitterness,  because 
in  the  home  are  father  and  mother  to  whom  they  equally  belong  and  whom 
they  equally  possess.  “Hell  is  other  people.”  Only  God  with  other  people 
can  make  heaven. 

A  man  met  Jesus  and  asked  His  help  to  get  back  a  piece  of  land  that  his  brother 
had  stolen  from  him  (Lk.  12.  13).  Jesus  said,  “Is  that  all  I  mean  to  you? 
Is  that  all  you  have  to  ask  of  me  ?  You  have  allowed  your  pre-occupation 
to  dull  your  perception.  Should  Jesus  ask  us  now  what  we  would  have  Him 
do  for  us,  what  would  we  ask  ?  Justice  among  men  !  Yes.  Freedom  for  all 
from  fear  and  want  !  Yes.  Peace  between  peoples  and  reconciliation  between 
individuals  !  Yes.  The  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  renewal  of  its  mission  ! 
Yes. 

But,  above  all,  would  we  not  ask  for  that  which 

is  the  direst  need  of  the  human  heart,  and  which 

He  alone  can  supply  ? 

“Show  us  the  Father,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied.”  (John  14.  8) 
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by  H.  E.  President  K.  D.  Kaunda  * 


I  regard  it  as  a  great  honour  and  privilege  for  me  to  have  been  invited  to  address 
this  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  in  my  capacity  as  a  representative  of  a  young  Republic  in  the 
world  of  developing  countries,  the  plight  of  which  will  be  one  of  the  major 
concerns  in  your  deliberations.  I  am  conscious  that  you  could  have  invited 
another  representative  of  the  developing  world  to  explain  the  challenge  and 
problems  facing  us  as  we  understand  them.  To  this  extent,  the  invitation 
extended  to  me  is  an  honour  for  Zambia. 

However,  it  is  my  hope  that,  when  I  have  finished  my  address,  I  shall  not 
appear  to  have  been  purely  an  advocate  for  the  interests  of  developing  coun¬ 
tries.  Rather,  it  is  my  hope  to  demonstrate  the  dire  need  for  development 
based  on  interdependence,  mutual  respect  and  mutual  advantage  for  peace 
and  justice  among  nations  and  peoples  the  world  over. 

These  are  challenging  and  indeed  critical  times.  The  world  is  at  the  crossroads 
in  many  respects.  Major  decisions  on  direction  and  objectives  must  be  made, 
and  be  made  quickly.  Where  are  we  going  ?  What  exactly  do  we  want  the 
world  to  be  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  we  must  pause  to  redefine  certain  terms 
and  concepts  in  life.  Words  like  peace  and  justice  do  not  mean  the  same 
thing  as  we  were  brought  up  to  understand  ;  democracy,  civilization 
and  Christianity  do  not  mean  the  same  thing  in  all  parts  of  the  world  —  cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  Southern  Africa.  The  current  definitions  of  principles  and  ideals 
in  life  seem  inconsistent  with  what  is  real,  with  what  members  of  the  inter¬ 
national  community  see  and  practise. 

Some  nations  profess  belief  and  faith  in  the  U.N.,  but  they  do  everything 
possible  to  frustrate,  nay,  to  weaken  and  ridicule  the  world  organization. 
They  express  desire  for  peace,  but  prepare  or  create  conditions  for  war  ;  they 
preach  justice,  but  create  or  directly  and  actively  assist  forces  of  oppression 
and  exploitation  of  man  by  man.  They  preach  love  for  each  other  without 
distinction  as  to  race  or  colour,  but  encourage  hate  and  racialism  for  their 
own  economic  and  political  ends.  They  will  tell  you  they  love  you  and  that 
they  are  willing  to  assist  in  development  programmes  in  the  name  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  for  peace,  but  they  will  at  the  same  time  seek  to  exploit  you.  If  you 
resist  out  of  love  for  your  country  and  people,  as  you  are  bound  to,  they 
will  work  for  your  destruction. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  conflict  of  principles  and  ideals  in  the  current  situation. 
We  do  not  seem  to  be  going  in  the  same  direction  ;  we  do  not  seem  to  be 
in  the  process  of  becoming  one  world  —  a  world  in  which  the  dedication 
to  the  rights  of  all  human  beings  without  distinction  will  be  a  universal  pheno- 
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menon  ;  a  world  in  which  the  term  ‘development’  will  include  all  human 
beings  in  concrete  terms  of  a  square  meal,  a  decent  sleeping  place,  a  school, 
a  hospital  and  some  other  minimum  welfare  services. 

The  wars  in  Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East,  the  civil  war  in  Nigeria,  coups 
in  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  violence  in  the  United  States,  problems 
in  Europe,  and  tensions  and  conflicts  in  Southern  Africa,  all  these,  coupled 
with  the  ever-growing  disparity  between  the  rich  and  poor  nations  which  two 
UNCTAD  Conferences  have  failed  to  resolve,  undermine  confidence  and 
endanger  peace  and  security  in  the  world.  They  demonstrate  in  several  ways 
man’s  refusal  to  come  to  terms  with  reality  and  man’s  selfish  approach  to  life. 
They  demonstrate  the  gap  between  promise  and  expectation  on  the  one  hand 
and  fulfilment  on  the  other. 

In  this  situation  each  one  of  us,  individually  and  collectively,  in  Government 
and  international  organizations,  in  business  or  in  the  church,  has  a  vital  and 
strategic  role  to  play.  We  must  build  a  united  front,  a  corrective  force  to 
remove  the  dangerous  signs  of  a  divided  world.  We  must  rebuild  peace  and 
justice,  which  have  been  so  dangerously  undermined,  on  a  firm  basis  ;  we  must 
rebuild  faith  and  confidence  in  ourselves.  Sincerity  and  honesty  should  be 
our  guiding  light. 

The  activities  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  recent  years  demonstrate 
that  the  Church  is  beginning  to  respond  more  positively  to  its  new  challenge 
and  role  in  world  affairs.  This  must  be.  For  the  world  is  more  than  anything 
else  people ;  every  organization  including  the  Church  itself  is  people.  As 
people  are  facing  dangers  of  war,  as  conditions  of  racial  conflict  build  up, 
and  as  problems  of  poverty  and  disease  unfold,  all  those  of  us  who  have 
the  welfare  of  people  at  heart  must  consolidate  our  efforts  and  take  con¬ 
certed  action  to  remove  the  root  causes  of  the  current  dangers. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Church  is  important  as  an  instrument 
of  peace  and  development.  Indeed  in  Zambia,  the  Church  plays  an  important 
role  in  national  life.  It  has  become  more  and  more  interested  and  active, 
as  it  must  be,  in  the  practical  aspects  of  our  life.  It  is,  therefore,  encouraging 
to  note  the  concern  and  widening  interest  of  the  Church  in  the  economic 
and  social  problems  confronting  the  world.  This  approach  is  right,  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  as  I  have  indicated,  is  for  all  of  us.  Unless  we  all  take 
practical  and  effective  measures  to  remove  the  difficulties  facing  the  rich  and 
the  poor  countries  life  will  continue  to  be  intolerable  for  the  majority  of 
mankind,  and  peace  and  security  will  never  be  assured.  This,  in  the  final 
analysis,  is  a  moral  issue. 

The  causes  of  the  immense  difficulties  facing  the  developing  countries  in  their 
efforts  to  catch  up  with  the  industrialized  and  developed  counterparts  are 
wide  in  range  and  intensity.  I  cannot  say  for  certain  that  Zambia’s  experience, 
to  which  I  must  inevitably  turn  for  illustration,  is  identical  with  others  in  the 
developing  areas  of  the  world,  but  what  is  true  is  that  these  countries  suffer 
from  a  similar  malaise. 

The  first  of  our  difficulties  lies  in  the  field  of  lack  of  capital  for  the  development 
of  the  many  projects.  This  problem  is  partly  brought  about  by  an  excessive 
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outflow  of  what  is  already  a  scarce  commodity  in  development  activity  —  that 
is,  Capital. 

Industrialization  is  more  costly  for  us  than  in  the  developed  countries.  Firstly, 
we  must  purchase  all  capital  goods  from  the  developed  countries  whose 
industries  are  thereby  given  added  impetus  in  their  growth.  We  must  pay 
for  these  purchases.  Secondly,  as  a  newly  independent  country,  we  inherited 
a  colonial  type  of  economy  which  was  geared  to  serve,  not  the  people  of 
Zambia  as  such,  but  the  administering  power.  The  educational  system  was 
not  intended  to  cater  for  the  wider  interests  of  society  as  a  whole.  Problems 
of  manpower  are  therefore  bound  to  be  acute.  The  technical  “know-how” 
is  far  from  adequate  to  handle  a  fast  expanding  and  dynamic  economy  such 
as  ours.  So  we  must  import  skilled  manpower  to  meet  our  basic  needs  while 
we  engage  in  crash  programmes  of  training.  As  experts  come  from  developed 
countries,  this  means  another  outlet  for  our  much  needed  foreign  exchange 
to  pay  for  expert  services. 

In  the  third  place,  lack  of  adequate  capital  compels  the  Government  to  borrow 
from  international  money  markets  or  other  Governments  —  with  interest. 
This  is  an  expensive  operation  in  the  early  stages  of  industrialization  in  the 
sense  that  the  Government  is  often  compelled  to  utilize  the  loans  for  establish¬ 
ing  a  sound  infrastructure  rather  than  on  projects  which  pay  off  in  short-term. 
The  Government  is,  therefore,  often  confronted  with  problems  of  servicing 
its  debts. 

The  fourth  outlet  for  the  flow  of  capital  to  developed  countries  is  in  the  field 
of  private  investment.  We  are  advised  that  in  order  for  foreign  investment 
capital  to  flow  into  the  country,  we  have  to  relax  our  exchange  control  and 
other  returns  on  capital.  So  foreign  capital  is  allowed  to  flow.  Foreign 
companies  in  the  meantime  come  into  the  country  often  almost  empty-handed. 
With  the  token  sums  which  they  bring,  they  engage  in  profitable  business, 
depending  largely  on  overdrafts  which  are  made  available  from  foreign-based 
banks.  Living  out  of  our  meagre  resources,  they  are  able  to  make  huge  profits 
to  pay  back  overdrafts.  Taking  advantage  of  our  easy  exchange  control 
regulations  they  send  the  rest  of  their  earnings  to  the  developed  countries 
whence  they  came  —  leaving  us  poorer. 

These  foreign  companies  do  not  help  the  situation  much  through  their  lack 
of  programmes  to  train  the  local  population  for  various  key  jobs.  So  expatriate 
skills  are  sought  which  add  to  the  cost  of  industrialization  for  a  developing 
country.  The  policy  of  most,  if  not  all,  foreign  companies  seems  clearly  to 
be  one  of  minimum  reinvestment  if  at  all.  Otherwise  we  are  to  most  foreign 
companies  no  more  than  a  fish-pond  in  which  the  little  capital  they  bring 
in  is  at  best  a  bait  on  a  fish-hook. 

The  policies  and  objectives  of  Governments,  companies  and  banks  in  developed 
countries  are  complementary  in  the  final  analysis.  They  operate  directly  or 
indirectly  for  the  attainment  of  the  common  good  of  all  people  in  the  country. 
This  is  not  so  in  the  developing  countries.  Here  Government  policies  and 
objectives  are  not  necessarily  complementary  with  those  of  foreign-owned 
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and  foreign-based  companies  and  banks  ;  in  fact,  in  certain  situations  and 
spheres  they  are  diametrically  opposed. 

Our  interest  is  in  all-round  development ;  our  policies  are  geared  to  this  end. 
Their  policies  on  the  other  hand  are  designed  in  the  final  analysis  to  achieve 
one  objective,  that  is  “to  get  rich  quick”  and  if  necessary  quit.  Achievement 
to  them  is  only  calculated  in  arithmetical  terms  of  profits  and  not  in  the 
magnitude  of  their  contribution  towards  development. 

These  conditions  would  compel  any  nation  to  institute  measures  to  ensure 
that  development  is  rationalized  and  the  economy  is  organized  more  to  serve 
the  majority  of  the  people,  not  one  or  a  few  individuals.  The  irrefutable 
truth  is  that  firms  from  countries  already  blessed  with  abundance  still  find 
it  apparently  morally  desirable  and  right  to  come  into  our  countries  empty- 
handed  and  live  out  of  our  meagre  resources,  so  as  to  increase  the  affluence 
in  their  own  countries  of  origin. 

In  saying  all  this,  I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  role  of,  nay,  the  need  for 
foreign  capital  in  the  development  of  our  regions.  We  in  Zambia  will  need 
more  of  it.  What  I  condemn  is  the  new  form  of  imperialism  of  monopoly 
capital  which  is  partly  the  source  of  excessive  suffering  and  injustice  in  some 
regions  including  South  Africa.  We  cannot  afford  to  allow  foreign  capital 
which  only  seeks  maximum  profit  and  makes  development  a  mere  windfall 
gain  —  mere  crumbs  falling  from  the  rich  man’s  table.  This  type  of  capitalism 
does  not  serve  to  narrow  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  nations,  it  is 
one  of  the  forces  behind  the  current  increasing  disparities.  It  is  one  of  our 
frustrations  and  we  cannot  possible  entertain  it,  particularly  in  our  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  humanist  and  moral  philosophy  of  my  country  rejects  a  socio-economic 
situation  in  which  a  few  residents  and  foreign-owned  and  foreign-based 
companies  with  abundant  incomes  from  resources  and  activity  in  our  country, 
should  transfer  large  sums  of  the  much  needed  capital  to  other  countries  for 
their  personal  comfort  without  care  as  to  the  manifest  wrong  they  are  inflicting 
on  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  by  doing  so.  I  believe  that  exclusive  pursuit 
of  possessions  could  easily  become  an  obstacle  to  individual  fulfillment  taking 
society  as  a  whole.  Both  for  individuals  and  nations,  avarice  is  probably 
the  most  evident  form  of  under-development  or  perhaps  decadence. 

As  a  man-centred  society,  what  we  hold  important  in  Zambia  is  man  in  his 
entirety  —  each  and  every  man  without  distinction.  Our  basic  aim,  therefore, 
is  complete  humanism  and  full-rounded  development  of  our  society.  This 
is  what  our  economy  must  be  geared  to  achieve. 

I  have  dealt  with  investment  capital  at  length  in  order  to  explain  the  dilemma 
which  we  face  in  dealing  with  some  unscrupulous  investors.  I  hope  I  have 
made  it  clear  that  we  still  need  foreign  capital  and  it  is  welcome  in  our 
regions. 

I  now  must  turn  to  yet  another  outlet  to  our  meagre  resources.  This  is  a  large 
problem.  The  rising  cost  of  living  must  almost  certainly  give  rise  to  demands 
for  higher  wages.  In  this  process,  we  end  by  spending  more  money  on  consumer 
goods  invariably  of  foreign  origin,  since  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  manu- 
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facture  our  own.  The  history  and  objectives  of  colonialism  were  such  that 
we  were  a  market  for  foreign  manufactures.  This,  therefore,  is  the  fifth  factor 
accounting  for  the  outflow  of  capital  from  developing  to  developed 
nations. 

In  discussing  this  factor,  the  Assembly  will  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  terms 
of  trade  have  in  recent  years  moved  very  much  against  the  developing  countries 
in  favour  of  those  that  are  already  developed.  The  prices  of  primary  com¬ 
modities  from  poorer  countries  have  fallen  considerably.  Yet  primary  com¬ 
modities  form  the  main  source  of  foreign  exchange,  the  generator  of  further 
capital  formation  for  future  development.  In  the  meantime  the  prices  of 
imported  manufactures  from  developed  countries  continue  to  rise,  as  if  on 
an  upward  spiral.  The  demand  is  growing  for  such  goods,  not  only  in  the 
rich  countries,  but  also  in  the  fast  expanding  economies  of  the  developing 
countries  which  have  increased  their  demand  for  industrial  goods  —  the 
goods  they  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  produce,  each  in  their  efforts  to  build 
a  dependable  and  viable  infrastructure,  to  achieve  an  early  take-off  and  self- 
sustaining  growth.  They  must  at  the  same  time  meet  current  consumer  demands 
to  which  I  referred  before. 

That  this  situation  is  unsatisfactory  is  no  longer  disputed.  Our  dependence 
on  primary  commodities  is  a  source  of  grave  economic  weakness.  To  break 
through  the  vicious  circle  of  stagnation  caused  by  the  current  economic  situa¬ 
tion,  diversification  of  economies  in  the  developing  world  is  a  primary  impera¬ 
tive.  We  must  expand  industry  and  the  export  of  manufactures  in  addition 
to  more  food  and  raw  materials. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  resolve  this  unsatisfactory  situation  by  two 
UNCTAD  Conferences.  To  date,  there  is  no  sign  that  the  developed  coun¬ 
tries  are  really  willing  to  assist  in  bridging  the  gap  between  them  and  the  rest 
of  mankind.  I  am  aware  of  the  technical  problems  advanced  to  explain  the 
problems  facing  the  developed  world.  It  is  for  the  economists  to  delve  into 
such  details. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  real  difficulty  lies  in  what  I  said  before.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  rich  countries  are  preoccupied  with  their  problems  —  which 
is  understandable  ;  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  world 
is  at  a  crossroad.  The  members  of  the  international  community  have  lots  their 
direction  and  objectives  in  the  flurry  of  world-shaking  events  such  as  decoloniz¬ 
ation,  technological  and  other  revolutions,  and  the  new  problem  of  race 
relations,  with  all  their  implications  political,  economic  and  social. 

Beset  by  an  imbalance  in  the  flow  and  operation  of  development  capital  and  by 
unfavourable  terms  of  international  trade,  their  one  possible  salvation,  devel¬ 
oping  countries  have  looked  in  vain  to  foreign  aid  and  international  financing 
and  other  such  measures  to  assist  them  to  industrialize. 

In  the  course  of  1964,  there  developed  a  new  and  clearly  perceptible  plateau 
in  the  growth  of  foreign  aid.  Aid  for  the  economic  development  of  poorer 
areas  of  the  world  was  no  longer  increasing  as  in  the  previous  years.  It  became 
stagnant.  Aid  programmes  in  most  of  the  rich  countries  came  up  against 
political  resistance,  and  setbacks  were  experienced.  Since  then,  Britain  has 
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made  considerable  cuts  in  her  external  commitments.  So  have  the  French. 
President  Johnson’s  Aid  Bill  submitted  to  Congress  in  January  this  year  is 
the  smallest  yet.  Socialist  countries  cannot  make  up  the  difference 
either. 

Obviously  we  have  come  rather  early  to  the  end  of  an  era  of  optimism.  Parlia¬ 
mentary,  congressional  and  similar  types  of  pressures  have  thrown  spanners 
into  the  wheels  of  cooperation  involving  the  flow  of  international  assistance 
and  capital  to  developing  countries.  Interdependence,  which  is  so  desirable, 
cannot  in  these  circumstances  operate  completely  to  the  advantage  of  all 
members  of  the  international  community  —  rich  and  poor  alike. 

This  is  the  picture  on  the  debit  side. 

On  the  credit  side,  some  developed  countries  have  made  efforts,  admittedly 
limited,  to  assist  those  facing  the  problems  of  stagnation  in  their  development 
programmes  under  bilateral  agreements.  Interest-free  loans  and  technical 
assistance  have  been  supplied  to  the  developing  nations.  Soft  loans  have  been 
made  available  in  what  are  considered  deserving  cases  by  the  International 
Development  Association.  And  the  services  of  the  Church  and  other  charitable 
organizations  have  done  much  to  meet  some  of  the  necessities  of  life.  Under 
conditions  of  diminishing  flow  of  development  assistance,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  with  certainty  what  amount  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  financial  and 
other  development  can  be  expected.  What  is  certain  is  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  shortfall  to  meet  demand.  This  phenomenon  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  forces  behind  the  widening  disparities  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
nations. 

The  factors  described  so  far  lead  me  to  believe  that  this  has  not  only  been 
a  “Decade  of  Impatience,”  but  a  “Decade  of  Disappointment  and  Disil¬ 
lusionment”  for  the  newly  independent  nations.  Nations  which,  though  poor, 
are  potentially  rich. 

The  source  of  our  difficulties  is  to  be  found,  therefore,  partly  in  our  colonial 
history  (a  period  of  exploitation  by  those  who  ruled  our  areas),  partly  in 
our  internal  situation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  made  mistakes  in  the 
management  of  our  economies  in  these  early  stages  of  industrial  revolution. 
This  factor  has  been  reinforced  by  external  pressures  and  interests.  Private 
investment  has  been  welcome  in  our  regions,  but  it  sometimes  exerts  adverse 
influence  on  the  political  stability  of  a  young  nation.  All  these  have  made  solu¬ 
tions  difficult  to  work  out  and  to  implement  —  particularly  if  such  solutions 
threaten  the  interests  of  a  selfish  but  powerful  investor. 

Developing  countries  have  vast  resources  in  agriculture,  power  and  industry. 
The  internal  markets  are  still  underdeveloped.  We  have  not  deployed  these 
carefully  and  scientifically  in  order  to  utilize  every  bit  of  our  economic  resources. 
Many  developing  countries  could  be  self-sufficient  in  many  fields  of  consumer 
demand  where  imports  are  now  required.  The  revolution  in  technology  has 
done  much  to  increase  production  in  the  developed  world ;  mechanization 
of  agriculture  among  developing  countries  is  bound  to  produce  similar  results. 
The  adoption  of  improved  farming  techniques,  including  such  methods  as 
crop  rotation  and  greater  utilization  of  fertilizers  coupled  with  realistic  agri- 
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cultural  extension  policies  could  not  fail  to  produce  more,  in  order  to  win 
the  war  on  want. 

Most  of  the  developing  countries  have  crash  programmes  for  development. 
We  have  Development  Plans  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  rural 
areas  where  80  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  our  populations  still  earn  their  liveli¬ 
hood.  The  development  of  manufacturing  or  secondary  industries  based  on 
agriculture  is  included  in  the  Development  Plans. 

The  defect  may  be  in  the  field  of  politics  in  which  a  number  of  us  may  have 
failed  to  provide  political  stability  to  allow  factors  of  development  including 
aid  and  foreign  capital  to  operate  freely  without  fear.  Otherwise,  the  problem 
is  not  one  of  Governments.  We  know  our  problems  well.  The  answers  are 
available  even  though  we  may  not  have  satisfied  those  who  give  us  aid  in  terms 
of  the  manner  in  which  we  have  arranged  our  priorities.  For  example,  Zambia 
and  Tanzania  need  the  new  Railway.  For  landlocked  Zambia  surrounded 
by  hostile  regimes,  the  Tanzam  Railway  is  the  only  reliable  lifeline  for  the 
future.  We  are  not  mistaken  in  our  assessment.  Yet  this  basic  necessity  is 
in  some  quarters  called  a  prestige  project.  This  assessment  has  in  the  past  dis¬ 
qualified  this  vital  project  from  the  list  of  deserving  cases  in  the  Western 
financial  world.  The  problem  is,  therefore,  one  of  implementation  of  our 
common  decisions  on  development.  We  are  continuing  to  learn  from  the 
developed  and  other  developing  countries. 

Manpower  plays  a  vital  role  in  economic  growth.  I  have  already  indicated 
the  predicament  which  we  inherited  from  the  colonial  era.  There  is  an  acute 
shortage  of  manpower  in  our  regions,  particularly  in  Africa,  to  manage  the 
multi-dimensional  development  process.  Even  crash  programmes  of  training 
which  have  been  organized  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demand. 
Technical  assistance  in  the  form  of  experts  will  continue  to  play  a  vital  role 
in  our  development. 

The  long-term  solution  lies  in  establishing  technical  institutions  for  training 
our  local  population  to  meet  the  challenge,  and  to  help  reduce  the  cost  of 
development  and  industrialization.  This  is  a  field  in  which  developing  countries 
need  assistance  from  the  rest  of  the  international  community. 

The  process  of  development  implies  the  total  transformation  of  society ;  it 
involves  organizational  dissolution  and  formation.  It  involves  in  developing 
countries  the  shedding  of  traditional  values,  beliefs  and,  indeed,  behaviour 
relative  to  membership  of  traditional  organizations  or  socio-economic  or 
political  groups.  At  the  same  time  it  involves  the  birth  of  new  values  and 
beliefs  in  relation  to  life  and  new  institutions  which  give  expression  to  new 
ideas  and  principles.  This  process  of  rapid  change  in  society,  the  consequent 
dislocation  in  structural  organization,  the  conflict  and  competition  in  the 
organized  activity  and  human  interrelationships  require  guidance  from 
Government  and  Church  alike.  The  agrarian  and  industrial  revolutions  in  the 
developing  countries  can  only  succeed  if  they  are  accompanied  (or  more 
probably  preceded)  by  broad  and  intensive  programmes  of  education  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  term. 
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By  instilling  a  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  problems  confronting  them  and 
the  meaning  of  the  revolutionary  changes  we  can  induce  the  desirable  response 
from  the  majority  of  the  rural  population.  These  are  the  people  who  must 
provide  adequate  food  and  raw  material  for  the  industrial  base.  They  are 
the  people  whose  purchasing  power  must  be  increased  to  stimulate  and 
increase  demand,  and  thereby  expand  the  internal  markets  to  support  industrial 
growth  and  wider  employment  opportunities,  with  all  the  consequent  chain 
reactions  which  this  process  must  bring  about. 

We  have  resources  ;  we  have  the  people  ;  there  is  an  abundance  of  labour, 
and  the  desire  to  work  our  way  through.  But  in  a  harsh  and  competitive 
world,  it  would  be  difficult  to  telescope  development  faster  than  we  are  doing 
at  the  moment.  Since  the  gap  is  widening  between  us  and  the  developed 
world,  a  more  co-ordinated  approach  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  create  a 
better  climate  and  conditions  for  a  technological  take-off. 

Revolutions  in  science  and  technology  and  advancement  in  the  world’s  total 
socio-economic  situation  have  led  to  a  breakdown  in  international  barriers. 
The  spectacular  advancement  in  communications,  radio  and  television,  the 
improvement  in  air  travel,  have  already  greatly  facilitated  the  fast  exchange 
of  views,  information  and  useful  experience.  The  total  effect  is  that  the  process 
of  learning  is  faster  and  nations  are  much  more  closely  knit  together  in  their 
intertwining  interests  than  ever  before.  In  general,  conditions  are  favourable 
for  the  creation  of  one,  indivisible  international  community  with  common 
interests  and  a  common  destiny. 

The  problem,  therefore,  remains  one  of  political  decision.  It  seems  to  me  that 
at  a  time  when  we  should  be  moving  in  one  direction  towards  a  common  end, 
we  are  moving  away  from  one  another  and  in  many  different  directions.  Our 
interests  are  not  only  different,  but  often  diametrically  opposed  —  our  ends 
and  objectives  often  conflict.  We  obviously  have  been  thrown  into  disarray. 
It  is  now  difficult  to  know  whether  the  world  is  progressing  or  retrogressing. 
What  constitutes  progress  ?  Even  providing  for  diversity  as  an  essential 
ingredient  in  life,  the  current  growing  diversities  and  disparities  are  not 
consistent  with  the  ideals  of  building  one  international  community  indivisible 
in  character  and  ends,  though  different  in  colour,  nationality  and  creed. 
Obviously,  man  is  failing  in  this  ideal  although  all  the  favourable  factors  are 
present  for  making  a  practical  possibility.  The  problem  is  that  political  good¬ 
will  is  lacking  for  implementing  decisions  for  the  achievement  of  common 
objectives.  This  is  why  these  are  challenging  times.  Governments  and  Church 
alike  must  make  a  concerted  effort  to  reverse  the  process  and  get  the  world 
moving  once  more  in  a  direction  in  which  human  development  can  induce 
a  sense  of  the  oneness  and  indivisibility  of  man. 

Developing  countries  want  peace  and  co-operation.  But  they  also  want 
justice  and  development  for  their  own  people.  These  are  not  easy  to  attain, 
in  Zambia,  for  example,  without  drastic  changes  in  the  status  quo  in  the 
economic  system ;  it  is  impossible  to  achieve  them  in  South  Africa  without 
drastic  changes  in  the  political  power-structure ;  impossible  in  Africa  without 
the  removal  of  parochialism  and  selfishness  replacing  them  with  realism  and 
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a  sense  of  oneness.  Justice  and  development  for  all  is  impossible  to  achieve 
in  the  world  without  the  removal  of  prejudice  and  cynicism  against  young 
developing  nations,  and  the  supply  of  all  the  necessary  instruments 
required  to  carry  out  development-programmes. 

In  presenting  my  views  so  far  it  is  possible  that  I  may  have  painted  too  gloomy 
a  picture.  But  it  is  true  more  than  ever  before  that  there  is  a  growing 
new  social  consciousness  and  desire  to  make  progress  ;  all  the  world’s  peoples 
are  aware,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  rich  and  poor  countries  alike,  that 
nature’s  endowment  in  material  resources  is  adequate,  more  than  adequate, 
for  the  eradication  of  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease.  They  are  aware  that 
the  problems  which  have  frustrated  progress  result  from  failure  to  implement 
the  many  recommendations  already  made  in  New  York,  Geneva,  Washington, 
New  Delhi,  Addis  Ababa,  and  indeed  in  our  own  respective  capitals.  They 
know  that  this  has  been  due  to  lack  of  political  goodwill,  concerted  and 
dedicated  action  and  a  bold,  realistic  policy  of  international  co-operation 
based  on  the  principles  of  equality,  mutual  respect  and  mutual  advantage 
—  all  geared  to  the  basic  aims  of  achieving  the  common  good,  of  improving 
the  lot  of  mankind  and  ensuring  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person 
whom  the  economic,  social  and  political  machinery  must  serve.  Only  by 
adhering  to  these  principles  can  we  secure  universal  prosperity,  peace  and 
security  in  freedom  for  this  and  succeeding  generations. 

We  in  the  developing  world  know  our  obligations  only  too  well.  We  accept 
our  inescapable  obligation  and  primary  responsibility  to  develop  our  respective 
countries.  We  accept  that  such  development  must  be  achieved  through  our 
own  initiative  and  efforts.  Our  acceptance  of  this  primary  responsibility  is 
demonstrated  by  the  number  of  Development  Plans  and  projects  in  education, 
agriculture  and  industry  which  have  been  launched  since  independence.  Our 
broad  curricula  in  education,  —  academic  and  technical  —  reflect  this  realiza¬ 
tion  of  our  primary  obligation. 

At  a  time  when  it  is  clear  that  the  developed  countries  have  started  to  look 
inwards  and  are  preoccupied  with  their  own  problems,  at  a  time  when  aid 
has  been  reduced  considerably  by  the  donor  countries,  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  cannot  avoid  re-organizing  themselves  and  encouraging  regional  co-opera¬ 
tion  within  their  own  areas.  These  trends  are  of  great  significance  both  to 
developing  countries  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  East  Africa  we  last 
year  heralded  the  birth  of  the  East  African  Community  —  more  countries  in 
Eastern  and  Central  Africa,  whose  Heads  of  State  meet  regularly,  have 
expressed  desire  to  associate  themselves  with  this  new  organization.  New 
economic  groups  are  also  in  process  of  being  born  in  what  I  should  call  West- 
Central  Africa  and  West  Africa. 

Bilateral  co-operation  and  co-ordination  in  projects  which  benefit  regions,  in 
Africa  for  example,  are  becoming  a  common  feature.  I  can  only  refer  again 
to  the  degree  of  co-operation  which  exists  between  Tanzania  and  Zambia ; 
the  growing  trade  between  Kenya  and  Zambia  ;  the  co-operation  which  exists 
between  Botswana,  the  Congo  and  Zambia. 
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The  producing  countries  cannot  avoid  instituting  measures  of  this  nature  to 
protect  their  own  position,  since  their  inter-dependence  with  developed  coun¬ 
tries  continues  to  maintain  their  dependence  on  the  more  fortunate  regions 
of  the  world.  It  is  imperative  that  developing  countries  first  of  all  become 
self-dependent  and  self-reliant  both  as  individual  countries  and  also  as  regions. 
It  will  be  imperative  in  these  efforts  to  build  up  and  increase  local  interests 
in  investment  in  agriculture  and  secondary  industries,  while  at  the  same  time 
accepting  the  role  of  foreign  capital  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  development. 

It  will  be  inadvisable,  of  course,  to  turn  our  attention  from  the  role  which 
we  must  play  in  increasing  inter-dependence  in  the  world,  for  this  is  crucial 
if  international  co-operation  is  to  be  engendered  and  to  serve  as  an  instrument 
of  peace  and  security.  These  we  realize  are  vital  to  our  own  develop¬ 
ment. 

Developing  countries  are,  therefore,  doing  their  best  to  exert  all  their  energies 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  industrialization  and  development.  However,  the 
international  economic  system  as  it  is  today  does  not  help  them  sufficiently 
to  achieve  the  desired  accelerated  development  to  meet  the  rising  expectations 
and  costs. 

Yet  it  is  also  true  to  say  that  one  of  the  major  achievements  of  recent  years 
is  that  members  of  the  international  community  accept  to  a  large  extent  that 
the  world’s  economic  development  is  a  matter  of  international  interest  and 
obligation,  not  only  because  of  its  implications  for  peace  and  security,  but 
also  as  a  human  problem.  We  are  all  concerned  about  pushing  back  the 
margin  of  poverty  and  wiping  out  destitution.  Hence  there  is  need  to  look 
at  the  problem  in  its  full  dimensions.  Recognition  is  growing  that  there  is 
no  acceptable  alternative  to  full  international  co-operation  if  mankind  is  to 
survive  ;  only  through  co-operation  can  peace  be  assured  ;  peace  for  develop¬ 
ment  ;  indeed,  peace  to  live  a  decent  life.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  always 
say  what  we  mean  nor  do  what  we  say.  Diplomacy  has  placed  honesty  and 
truthfulness  in  a  secondary  position.  This  is  why  I  called  earlier  on  for  a 
re-definition  of  terms  and  concepts  of  life. 

The  role  of  governments  in  the  international  community  must  clearly  be  to 
provide  the  spirit,  political  goodwill  and  direct  action  to  check  the  growing 
disparity  between  the  developed  and  developing  countries,  to  bring  to  a  halt 
the  current  trend  in  which  the  poor  are  paying  more  and  more  to  the  rich 
while  receiving  less  in  return.  Therefore,  industrialized  states  must  assist 
firstly  in  the  provision  of  economic  and  financial  assistance,  including  goods 
and  capital.  The  downward  trend  in  foreign  aid  is  not  consistent  with  inter¬ 
national  obligation  in  economic  development.  Secondly,  they  must  continue 
to  provide  technical  knowledge  and  experience  through  technical  assistance 
programmes. 

The  third  important  factor  is  the  development  of  trade,  the  terms  of  which 
have  moved  adversely  against  the  developing  nations.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  successfully  diversify  production  or  indus¬ 
trialization.  This  has  contributed  to  the  failure  in  stabilizing  their  income,  let 
alone  to  increase  it. 
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As  governments  in  developed  countries  take  the  lead  in  the  elimination  of 
ghettos  and  slums,  unemployment  and  destitution,  so  must  they  lead  in 
extending  this  war  on  poverty  to  the  rest  of  humanity ;  so  must  efforts  be 
made  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  social  and  economic  transformation  of  society 
in  the  name  of  civilization.  This  is  their  obligation  as  much  as  it  is  primarily 
ours. 

International  organizations  whose  objective  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  to  save 
and  serve  mankind,  have  an  obligation  of  considerable  import.  While  in  the 
best  position  to  assist  in  multilateral  aid  programmes,  there  has  hitherto  been 
so  much  time  wasted  on  definitions  as  to  what  is  best  for  the  people.  We 
maintain  that  the  developing  peoples  are  in  the  best  position  to  judge  not 
only  what  they  want  in  terms  of  development,  but  also  what  is  best  for  them. 
International  organizations  suffer  suffocation  from  political  pressure  by  some 
rich  countries  who  are  capable  of  creating  such  pressure  for  their  own  ends. 
Today  we  face  a  paradoxical  situation,  for  example,  in  which  the  rich  coun¬ 
tries,  already  blessed  with  abundance  of  capital  and  who  least  need  it,  can 
secure  millions  of  dollars  more  in  loans  for  development  projects  of  their 
own  unfettered  choice,  while  the  poor  countries  like  Zambia  have  to  struggle 
to  secure  even  a  relatively  token  sum  for  the  much-needed  development  to 
meet  the  barest  necessities  of  a  decent  life. 

This,  along  with  the  operations  of  foreign  capital,  produces  a  situation  in 
which  more  is  being  given  to  those  who  already  have,  and  from  the  poor, 
the  least  that  they  need  is  being  taken  away  to  pay  the  rich.  This  is  unhealthy 
for  the  economic  growth  of  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  population  on  whom 
the  world’s  stability  and  peace  depend. 

Monopolization  of  production  and  financing  by  foreign  firms  and  foreign- 
based  banks  are  inconsistent  with  the  desire  of  developing  countries  to  diversify 
and  expand  their  economies  through  well-planned  investment,  and  to  earn 
a  growing  volume  of  foreign  exchange  in  world  markets.  As  long  as  the 
export  of  foreign  exchange  continues  while  the  inflow  of  capital  falls  lower 
and  lower,  factors  for  development  will  remain  unfavourable.  We  shall  not 
break  through  the  vicious  circle  of  poverty  and  stagnation.  The  role  of  private 
investment  capital  must  not  only  be  to  obtain  the  highest  profits  ;  it  must 
also  be  employed  in  the  right  spirit  for  the  achievement  of  national 
objectives. 

Development  is  a  moral  issue  just  as  it  is  a  social  and  an  economic  one  ;  it  is 
a  challenge  to  the  Christian  conscience,  therefore,  the  guidance  and  leadership 
of  the  Church  during  the  current  crisis  is  as  strategic  and  invaluable  as  that 
of  Governments.  For  success  to  be  achieved  there  must  be  as  much  moral 
pressure  as  there  is  political  pressure  on  the  leadership  and  decision¬ 
makers. 

In  the  past,  the  Church  confined  itself  mainly  to  the  traditional  role  of  spread¬ 
ing  Christianity.  The  Church  was  concerned  with  teaching  in  schools  and 
universities.  Missionaries  have  rendered  invaluable  service  in  the  field  of 
medicine.  But  we  have  now  reached  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  human 
development.  Service  to  God  extends  beyond  charity  and  priestly  activities. 
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It  extends  to  man’s  complete  development,  that  is,  development  embracing 
the  totality  of  humanness.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  consider  development 
in  mathematical  terms  and  percentages  alone  ;  we  cannot  and  do  not  separate 
the  economic  from  the  human,  nor  can  we  divorce  development  from  the 
socio-economic  and  political  setting  within  which  it  takes  place.  For  justice 
(with  which  the  Church  is  greatly  concerned)  can  only  be  fully  considered  and 
realized  in  the  context  of  the  total  situation  in  life. 

In  the  life  of  every  nation,  and  particularly  during  the  struggle  for  true  freedom 
and  independence,  leaders  and  their  followers  have  been  tempted  to  subscribe 
to  the  old  Leninist  dogma  that  “Religion  is  the  opium  of  the  people.”  If  this 
has  been  so,  it  is  because  of  the  frustrations  which  have  faced  a  struggling 
people,  struggling  for  justice  and  the  restoration  of  their  rights.  These  rights 
have  in  a  large  measure  been  restored  in  Africa,  although  there  are  parts  which 
still  chafe  under  the  yoke  of  minority  rule  and  exploitation.  In  nation-building 
in  independent  Africa  every  factor  influencing  individual  life  is  a  vital  instru¬ 
ment  for  completing  this  noble  task.  The  Church  is  a  great  force  in  the  affairs 
of  African  nations,  and  African  leaders  do  recognize  the  role  of  the  Church 
in  nation-building. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  international  environment  as  it  is  today 
demands  concerted  action  based  on  clear  vision  of  all  the  economic,  social, 
political,  ideological  and  spiritual  aspects.  Because  the  question  of  morality 
in  development  is  involved,  the  Church  must  put  itself  at  the  service  of  all, 
all  mankind.  Positive  steps  must  be  taken  to  bring  to  full  knowledge  of  Chris¬ 
tian  folk  the  part  expected  of  them  individually  and  collectively  as  participants 
in  the  process  of  development ;  to  encourage  social  justice  among  nations 
and  to  help  the  developing  countries  to  secure  means  whereby  they  can  further 
their  own  progress. 

In  this  way,  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  can  be  fostered  to  promote 
jointly  human  progress  and  assure  for  mankind  a  full  enhancement. 

The  world  social  and  economic  situation  calls  for  the  injection  of  morality 
and  the  humanization  of  development-activity ;  it  calls  for  appreciation  of 
the  human  dignity  of  man  which  all  the  instruments  of  economic,  social  and 
political  progress  and  justice  must  be  designed  to  serve. 

In  all  this,  it  is  imperative  to  underline  the  importance  of  individual  effort 
and  initiative  to  supplement  Government,  Church  and  international  develop¬ 
ment  effort.  The  individual  must  be  free  to  contribute  to  the  maximum  of 
his  ability  without  impediments  imposed  by  fellowmen  as  in  Southern  Africa. 
It  is  the  obligation  of  all  advocates  of  the  development  of  man  to  assist  in  the 
struggle  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  freedom  and  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
the  human  person. 

The  problem  of  education  must  be  tackled  more  realistically  and  effectively. 
National  and  international  programmes  must  be  readjusted  in  order  to 
stimulate,  encourage,  co-ordinate,  supplement  and  integrate  activities  of  Govern¬ 
ments,  international  organizations,  Church  and  individuals  for  the  creation 
of  a  climate  for  positive  action  in  development.  This  solidarity  in  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  effort  is  a  vital  and  urgent  necessity  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  rich 
and  the  poor. 

In  our  appeal  for  understanding  and  close  international  co-operation  in  the 
field  of  economic  and  social  development,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that 
we  the  peoples  of  the  developing  world  are  not  beggars  seeking  alms.  We  are 
participants,  bricklayers  engaged  in  this  great  enterprise  of  making  this  world 
a  better  and  more  decent  place  to  live  in.  It  is,  therefore,  not  charity  that 
we  seek,  but  genuine  co-operation ;  it  is  not  charity  for  which  we  appeal, 
but  justice  and  concrete  action.  While  we  are  engaged  strenuously  in  mapping 
the  road  of  development,  we  the  participants  must  put  aside  all  considerations 
of  prestige,  personal  advantage  and  the  denigrating  attitude  towards  those 
who,  through  circumstances  not  of  their  own  making,  find  themselves  in  the 
mire  of  poverty  and  destitution. 

We  are  engaged  in  the  re-organization  of  social  and  economic  relations  among 
men  and  nations  —  relations  which  bear  heavily  on  the  political  future  of 
the  world.  We  must  pave  the  way  for  the  future  generations  and  set  the  best 
pattern  of  relations  which  will  ensure  maximum  benefit  for  posterity  in  greater 
freedom. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  my  earlier  observations.  The  present  disparity 
between  the  rich  North  and  the  poor  South  among  politically  equal  nations 
is  a  threat,  if  not  already  a  danger,  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  world. 
The  present  imbalance  in  the  flow  of  foreign  exchange,  in  trade  and  in  the 
rewards  of  investment  capital,  is  prejudicial  to  the  very  ideals,  principals 
and  objectives  envisaged  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  particularly 
to  the  work  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  its  sister  agencies. 

Consequently,  all  the  political  goodwill  and  all  the  instruments  of  social  and 
economic  development  at  the  disposal  of  the  rich  and  poor  countries  must 
be  combined  and  be  harnessed  with  a  new  spirit  of  dedication,  sacrifice, 
wisdom  and  foresight  to  meet  our  common  obligation  to  the  whole  of 
humanity. 

This  calls  for  a  new  and  global  vision  of  man  and  the  human  race.  In  this 
critical  phase  when  there  is  not  only  a  blending  of  civilizations  and  cultures 
but  also,  for  the  first  time  an  effective  contact  among  men  and  nations  of 
different  colours  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  mutual  respect,  the  challenge 
is  not  just  simply  the  elimination  of  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease.  It  is 
first  and  foremost  a  question  of  building  a  world  in  which  every  man,  woman 
and  child,  without  distinction,  will  have  and  exercise  the  right  to  live  a  full 
human  life  worthy  of  his  or  her  person,  free  from  servitude,  oppression  and 
exploitation  imposed  on  him  or  her  by  other  fellow  human  beings  ;  a  world 
in  which  freedom,  peace  and  security  will  have  practical  meaning  for  each 
and  every  member  of  the  human  race  —  even  in  minority-controlled  areas  of 
Southern  Africa ;  a  world  in  which  the  poor  and  rich  can  live  and  let  live, 
in  which  they  can  regard  each  other  as  fellow  humans  endowed  differently 
by  the  Creator  but  co-operating  freely  in  dignity  in  the  establishment  of  a 
decent  world  order,  a  more  human  world. 
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We  the  peoples  of  this  world,  Governments,  international  organizations, 
Church  and  individuals,  are  the  architects  of  our  own  destiny  which  is  the 
destiny  of  mankind.  With  constructive  programmes  and  a  firm  policy,  the 
institutions  involved  in  various  fields  can  help  narrow,  if  not  bridge,  the  gap 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Excessive  economic,  social  and  cultural  dis¬ 
parities  among  peoples  undermine  confidence,  breed  injustice,  contempt, 
tensions  and  conflicts,  and  are  a  danger  to  peace.  Relations  based  on  equality, 
mutual  respect  and  mutual  advantage  build  confidence,  breed  co-operation, 
friendship  and  dependable  peace  through  justice. 

This  is  the  task  before  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
which  I  consider  timely.  This  is  the  challenge  of  the  modern  world  in  which 
young  countries  like  mine  are  prepared  to  play  their  part.  This  is  the  time 
for  positive  action  to  save  mankind  from  destruction,  to  create  conditions 
under  which  the  oneness  of  the  world  can  be  felt  in  practical  terms.  There 
is  no  escaping  from  the  responsibility  created  by  the  current  revolution  and 
change  all  over  the  world.  It  is  the  duty  of  us  all  to  discharge  our  obligations 
in  our  respective  fields  of  activity  to  harmonize  the  process  of  man’s  develop¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  way  to  justice  and  lasting  peace  ;  this  is  the  road  to  progress 
and  happiness  in  true  freedom  ;  this  is  the  road  to  unity  in  the  family  of  man. 
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by  Lady  Jackson  (Barbara  Ward)  * 


I  think  the  guiding  idea  behind  all  that  is  going  on  at  this  conference,  and  the 
great  theme,  “Behold,  I  make  all  things  new,”  is  that  things  are  already  being 
made  so  new  that  we  are  in  a  measure  only  catching  up  with  them.  Nowhere 
is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  fact  that  we  live  in  a  physical  and  material 
planetary  society  which  has  been  created  by  economic  and  political  drives  and 
not  by  moral  purposes,  and  that  the  consequences  of  this  economic  and  mate¬ 
rial  unity  confront  us  with  the  necessity  of  devising  the  moral  policies  for 
the  rest  of  the  century  and  beyond.  The  central  problem,  I  take  it,  is  that 
we  are  united  but  not  yet  in  a  neighbourhood.  And  that  is  the  theme  I  would 
like  to  pursue,  because  it  underlies  the  paper  which  was  put  before  you  and 
underlines  the  unity  which  has  been  created  by  our  science  and  technology 
(I  won’t  dwell  on  the  astronauts  who  go  round  the  world  in  90  minutes).  All 
this  is  now  becoming  a  truism ;  and  even  if  truisms  (as  Chesterton  said)  are 
true,  they  can  be  terribly  boring  if  repeated  too  often.  Anyway,  it’s  a  small 
world.  Now,  it  has  been  created,  above  all,  by  the  operations  of  the  inter¬ 
national  market  system.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  an  economic  system 
should  necessarily  produce  moral  results  ;  it  wasn’t  meant  to  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  doesn’t.  It  produces  fairly  neutral  results,  but  it  has  this  built-in 
bias  which  President  Kaunda  described  in  words  naturally  taken  from  the 
Bible  :  “to  him  who  hath  shall  be  given.”  That  is  the  law  of  economics  oper¬ 
ating  without  political  and  moral  restraints.  We  know  this.  It  is  a  fact  of 
life. 

The  economic  system  which  is  world- wide  is  a  market  system,  a  post-colonial 
system  created  without  any  moral  restraints  of  a  coordinated,  world- wide 
kind.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  it  is  much  kinder  to  the  20%  of  us 
who  command  80%  of  the  world’s  wealth  than  to  the  others.  That  is  exactly 
what  you  would  expect.  I  will  not  describe  how  this  imbalance,  this  lobsided- 
ness,  came  to  be,  but  simply  say  that  the  20%  of  people  who  live  around  the 
North  Atlantic  and  who  created  the  first  international  global  market,  did 
it  largely  by  their  investment.  They  did  it  by  their  commercial  need  for  primary 
materials,  and  that  exchange  is  still  the  dominant  life  of  the  world  economy. 
The  conditions  which  President  Kaunda  has  described  to  us  so  vividly  are  the 
conditions  of  a  world  economy  in  which  the  primary  exchange  between  rich 
and  poor  is  still  that  of  raw  material,  and  the  primary  investors  are  (not  sur¬ 
prisingly)  still  the  rich  —  they  have  it  to  invest.  Since  the  situation  of  imbal¬ 
ance  exists,  are  we  to  assume  that  nothing  much  can  be  done,  that  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  continuation  of  lopsidedness  which  can  have  all  the  consequen¬ 
ces  that  President  Kaunda  described  ? 


*  Lady  Jakson  (Dr.  Barbara  Ward)  is  writer,  economist,  lecturer;  Albert  Schweitzer  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  International  Economic  Development,  Columbia  University  (USA) ;  Member, 
Pontifical  Commission  Justice  and  Peace  (Great  Britain). 

1  This  text  has  been  transcribed  from  tape  recording.  The  original  address  prepared  but 
not  delivered  is  presented  on  p.  354. 
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I  want  to  give  you  two  main  reasons  for  believing  that  this  imbalance  is  not 
necessary,  can  be  corrected,  and  that  the  world  created  by  this  correction 
would  be  a  very  much  more  comfortable  place  for  everyone  to  live  in.  The 
first  reason  is  a  very  simple  one  :  we  have  now  been  in  the  development  business 
for  nearly  20  years,  and  a  great  deal  more  is  known  about  what  can  be  done 
and  what  cannot  be  done.  The  experience  of  the  last  20  years  has  not  been 
wasted.  You  will  find  in  most  of  the  responsible  developing  countries  — 
and  that  is  the  very  large  part  of  them  —  that  the  emphasis  on  education,  the 
growing  emphasis  on  the  modernization  of  agriculture,  the  realization  that 
industrial  processes  must  match  the  resources  and  needs  of  the  local  community, 
are  probably  now  about  100%  more  sophisticated  than  they  were  15  years 
ago. 

In  addition,  we  may  be  on  the  verge  of  an  immense  technological  and  econ¬ 
omic  breakthrough  in  world  development.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  research 
into  agricultural  productivity  which  is  beginning  to  spread  around  the  world. 
New  hybrid  grains,  with  the  attendant  usage  of  fertilizer  and  water,  are  pro¬ 
ducing  at  this  moment  in  India  crops  up  to  500%  larger  than  2  years  ago.  If 
that  possibility  is  pursued  over  the  next  15  years,  it  is  possible  that  for  the 
first  time  in  many  decades  (since  long  before  the  second  world  war)  we  shall 
in  fact  see  food  supplies  aheed  of  population.  Then  overpopulation  induced 
by  despair  may  gradually  be  brought  back  to  the  stabilized  level  of  more  tech¬ 
nically  advanced  nations,  because  hope  and  development  have  begun.  This 
is  a  real  possibility,  and  that  is  one  great  reason  why  this  is  not  a  time  for 
despair. 

But  I  think  the  second  reason  is  even  more  important ;  we  already  know  some¬ 
thing  about  this  lobsidedness  which  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  seemed 
virtually  incurable.  It  is  only  100  years  since  Disraeli  described  Britain  as 
a  nation  of  the  rich  and  a  nation  of  the  poor.  At  that  time  when  the  income 
of  the  Duke  of  Westminster  was  4  million  dollars  a  year  tax  free,  while  a  dock- 
worker  in  Wapping  had  (if  he  was  lucky)  50  pounds  a  year,  there  was  a  certain 
gap,  you  will  admit,  a  certain  lobsidedness,  and  Disraeli’s  explanation  was 
not  entirely  wrong.  Why  has  the  situation  in  our  developed  communities 
changed  so  sharply  over  the  last  100  years  ?  I  would  suggest  that  we  no  longer 
accept  the  rule  of  the  unredeemed  market.  We  no  longer  assume  that  the 
economic  system  will  of  itself  lead  us  all  to  wealth  and  felicity.  We  have 
given  up  Samuel  Smiles  ;  we  have  gone  on  to  Lord  Keynes. 

In  fact,  you  have  here  a  fundamental  change  concerning  what  the  market 
will  and  will  not  do  —  one  of  the  political  changes  of  our  time.  And  we  have 
made  this  change  by  at  least  three  critical  reforms  which  amount  to  virtual 
revolutions  in  how  we  deal  with  our  economic  life.  The  first  is  a  very,  very 
straightforward  one,  which  we  all  know  with  more  or  less  grief,  and  that  is 
taxation.  When  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said,  “With  my  taxes  I  buy  civiliz¬ 
ation,”  he  meant  precisely  that.  One  reason  why  some  of  the  most  rapid  advan¬ 
ces  took  place  in  America  was  because  it  was  the  first  country  to  put  public 
money  into  public  education  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  Century.  In  other 
words,  the  development  of  skills  and  opportunity  to  which  education  was 
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the  key  began  with  the  acceptance  of  public  responsibility  via  tax  money 
for  that  reform.  We  have  since  extended  the  principle  of  public  responsibility 
to  all  manner  of  improvements  in  the  capacities,  the  opportunities  and  skills 
of  all  the  people  of  a  society.  This  is  one  reason  why,  quite  apart  from  re-dis¬ 
tribution,  we  now  have  economies  which,  heaven  knows,  have  injustice  still, 
but  compared  with  the  times  of  the  Victorian  dukes  show  that  some  progress 
has  been  made. 

The  second  characteristic  follows  from  the  first :  if  we  invest  in  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  skills  of  our  people,  we  increase  their  strength  and  ability  to  enter 
into  proper  relationships  with  the  economic  system  through  collective  bargain¬ 
ing.  Through  fringe  benefits,  pensions,  profit-sharing,  we  distribute  more 
purchasing  power  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  third  change,  which  is  still  so  new  that  one  almost  has  to  hold  one’s 
breath  for  fear  that  it  slips  again,  is  the  policy  of  full  employment.  This  policy 
as  practised  throughout  our  Atlantic  world  is  simply  the  recognition  that 
governments  have  the  responsibility  to  see  that  the  economy  expands,  that 
all  human  resources  are  used,  and  that  the  income  of  the  people  goes  up. 

These  three  critical  changes  have  not  destroyed  the  market.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  the  only  conditions  within  which  the  market  will  work.  Those  reforms, 
moving  us  away  from  the  unbridled  economic  system  to  a  system  with  moral, 
social  and  political  restraints,  have  been  one  of  the  critical  factors  in  the 
developed  world  in  the  last  100  years.  When  people  talk  again  and  again  about 
the  technical  and  industrial  advance  of  these  countries,  they  should  never 
forget  that  none  of  this  would  have  been  possible  without  the  moral  and 
social  reform  which  accompanied  these  changes,  because  these  do  not  simply 
flow  like  gentle  rain  from  the  cash  nexus.  They  have  to  be  put  in  by  a  cons¬ 
cious  and  socially  responsible  order,  which  refuses  to  believe  that  little  children 
falling  to  their  death  in  the  mills  is  the  price  that  must  be  paid  in  order  to 
sell  textiles.  This  condition  prevailed  not  more  than  130  years  ago. 

We  have  made  these  changes  within  our  society.  Why  should  we  not  make 
them  in  the  international  economy  which  our  drive  for  investment  and  trade 
and  our  colonial  system  have  created  over  the  last  two  or  three  hundred 
years  ?  Since  the  majority  of  those  in  this  hall  belong  in  the  tiny  circle  of  what 
I  would  call  the  Victorian  dukes  of  the  modern  world  economy  —  those  of 
us  who  command  80%  of  its  resources  —  I  will  ask :  why  should  we  not 
apply  reform  (which  we  know  to  work  at  home)  to  the  world  society  in  which 
we  live  ?  There  is  absolutely  no  intellectual  reason  why  not,  because  in  a 
timid,  measly  sort  of  way  we  have  been  trying  to  do  so  over  the  last  15  years. 
But  as  President  Kaunda  said,  we  have  in  fact  slipped  away  from  the  achieve¬ 
ments  which  we  had  started  to  put  into  motion.  If  you  consider  economic 
assistance,  which  we’ve  practised  to  the  pitch  of  about  6  billion  dollars  in  this 
decade,  it  is  a  first  sketch  of  a  world  tax.  Actually  it’s  only  0.6  of  1  per  cent  of 
our  income,  and  it’s  now  going  down  to  0.4 ;  nevertheless  it’s  been  a  sketch 
of  something  better.  Or  if  you  take  the  realization  expressed  at  the  two 
UNCTAD  meetings  that  the  collective  price  arrangements  of  the  world  are  in- 
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equitable,  you’ve  got  a  first  understanding  at  least  of  what  the  bargaining 
position  is  between  rich  and  poor  in  the  world  at  large. 

I’m  a  little  stumped  when  I  come  to  the  problem  of  demand  management  and 
of  sufficient  investment  to  ensure  that  the  whole  world  economy  expands.  I 
remind  myself,  however,  that  apparently  without  too  much  strain  we  spend 
150  billion  dollars  each  year  on  arms,  and  this  very  odd  way  of  maintaining 
demand  is  something  we  carry  almost  without  noticing  it.  It  is  like  Charles 
Lamb’s  story  of  the  Chinaman  who  invented  roast  pig  by  burning  down  the 
house.  When  we  recall  that  part  of  the  Japanese  miracle  was  a  by-product 
of  the  Korean  war,  and  part  of  the  Korean  miracle  today  is  a  by-product 
of  the  Vietnamese  war  —  which  means  that  if  we  are  prepared  on  the  one 
hand  to  kill  a  lot  of  people,  we  help  a  lot  of  people  on  the  other  side  —  it 
sometimes  seems  to  me  that  possibly  this  is  the  lunatic  asylum  for  Mars. 
With  that  proviso,  I  would  still  say  that  intellectually  we  can  perfectly  well 
conceive  the  transposition  of  our  domestic  reforms  to  the  international 
level. 

The  next  argument  is  :  we  couldn’t  afford  it.  If  we  began  doing  this,  we  with 
our  80%  of  the  wealth  would  be  ruined.  I  consider  that  argument  so  silly 
that  I’m  not  even  going  to  waste  any  time  upon  it.  In  point  of  fact,  we  grow 
by  3  per  cent  a  year  in  the  Atlantic  world.  America  grows  now  by  50,000 
million  dollars  a  year. 

So  please  don’t  let’s  talk  about  not  affording  things.  And  let  us  tuck  away 
in  one  corner  of  our  Christian  memory  that  delicious  fact  that  the  English-  and 
French-speaking  members  of  the  Atlantic  world  in  fact  spend  50,000  million 
dollars  a  year  on  drink  and  tobacco.  I’m  not  against  either,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  we  have  a  certain  margin,  shall  we  say. 

So  why  can  it  not  be  done  ?  You  know  why  and  I  know  why.  There  is  no 
economic  reason.  There  is  only  one  reason  :  we  do  not  consider  that  the  great 
obligations  of  society  which  have  been  to  some  extent  successful  inside  our 
nations  go  beyond  our  frontiers.  It’s  as  simple  as  that.  We  are  operating 
our  world  economy  in  the  way  that  the  Victorians  used  to  operate  their  economy 
between  classes.  Beyond  a  little  charity  it  was  not  considered  the  done  thing 
in  the  19th  century  to  have  redistribution  through  the  system.  So  between  the 
classes  nothing  could  be  done  except  blankets  and  coal  and  as  much  gratitude, 
by  God,  as  you  could  get.  Apart  from  that  there  were  no  relationships. 

We  are  in  exactly  the  same  situation  now  in  our  world  economy  —  we  do 
not  admit  that  moral  obligations  go  beyond  frontiers,  and  we  are  only  pre¬ 
pared  to  send  perhaps  a  little  bag  of  coals.  In  other  words,  we  are  still  living 
in  a  period  when  the  great  obligations  of  humanity  stop  short  at  the  ocean, 
at  the  mountain,  at  the  frontier ;  in  fact  the  kind  of  changes  I  am  outlining 
stop  dead  for  political  reasons.  At  heart  we  still  live  the  way  the  people  in 
New  Guinea  live.  You  know  there  are  7,000  villages  in  New  Guinea  and  there 
are  7,000  languages  in  New  Guinea  and  there  used  to  be,  probably  still  are, 
7,000  head-hunting  expeditions  in  New  Guinea.  If  you  say  to  a  New  Guinean  : 
“But  you  mustn’t  go  raiding  in  the  next  village,”  he  says  “Why  not,  he  speaks 
a  different  language,”  —  which  is  exactly  what  the  French  and  Germans 
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said  in  1914,  in  case  we  think  we’re  very  up-to-date.  This  feeling  that  the 
other  is  alien  because  he  is  not  like  us  is  still  the  basis  of  the  attitude  of  the  rich 
nations  to  the  poor  nations.  We  don’t  help  because  they  are  different  and 
they  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  world’s  tracks  and  they  are  not  finally  our 
responsibility. 

But  is  that  good  enough  for  Christians  ?  Is  this  really  our  last  answer  to  the 
challenge  of  our  faith  ?  If  so,  it’s  a  very  odd  one  !  You’d  have  to  re-write  the 
whole  of  the  Bible  —  it  would  be  a  very  interesting  occupation  —  some  people 
do  it,  by  the  way.  I  could  try  my  hand  at  some  of  the  parables. 

For  instance  the  blind  man  coming  up  and  asking  for  sight  and  our  good 
Lord  saying,  “Are  you  a  Jew,  my  friend  ?”  and  he’d  say,  “Well,  no  —  I’m 
not.”  “OK,  pass  along,  nothing  doing.”  Or  the  woman  at  the  well :  Since 
she  is  a  Samaritan,  you  wouldn’t  do  anything  for  her — she  has  to  be  a  Jew. 
Or  the  centurion.  Now  the  centurion  is  my  favourite  because  he’d  have  come 
to  the  Lord  and  asked  to  have  his  son  cured  and  the  Lord  would  have  said, 
“But  don’t  you  realize  you’re  a  capitalist  imperialist  exploiter  —  we  can’t 
do  anything  for  you.”  And  so  the  boy  would  have  died.  Or  perhaps  the 
man  who  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  —  and  the  man  who  helped 
him  this  time  was  in  fact  from  a  developing  country  (the  Jews  weren’t  at  all 
keen  on  the  Samaritans  who  were  very  low  grade)  —  therefore  the  Samaritan 
would  have  said  :  “What !  help  a  Jew  !  That’ll  be  the  day  !”.  In  other  words, 
you  can  see  the  whole  parable  re-written  to  fit  our  new  Christianity,  in  which 
we  don’t  have  obligations  to  people  unless  they  speak  our  language,  have 
our  colour,  belong  to  our  culture,  etc.  Fill  in  your  own  list.  ffc 
The  second  thing  I  think  we  have  to  re-write  at  this  stage  is  the  Old  Testament, 
because  we  would  have  to  eliminate  all  the  major  profits  —  no,  I  mean 
prophets.  Here  again  you  find  this  absolute  insistence  on  the  obligations  of 
the  rich.  In  no  other  culture  is  there  so  stormy  a  picture  of  God’s  justice  falling 
on  those  who  are  neglectful  of  God’s  poor  as  there  is  in  the  Judaeo-Christian 
culture.  Take  that  out  and  what  is  left  ?  Well,  the  Lord  told  us  what  is  left. 
There  is  Dives,  and  we  know  what  happened  to  him  !  Or  the  man  who  gath¬ 
ered  everything  into  his  barn.  He’s  one  of.  my  favourite  characters  —  a  very 
“go-go”  type,  because  he  got  everything  into  the  barn  and  then  said,  “We’ll  have 
an  absolutely  way-out  evening  and  everyone  will  come  and  enjoy  themselves,” 
and  the  Lord  said  :  “Sorry,  my  friend,  but  you  won’t  be  here”. 

I  can’t  help  thinking  that  this  is  what  is  being  said  to  us.  And  it  is  inevitable 
since  we  have  a  perfectly  clear  possibility  of  action  —  because  1  per  cent  of 
our  Gross  National  Product  in  taxation  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  our 
annual  increase  in  wealth.  As  I  sometimes  say,  it  just  means  getting  richer 
slower  between  Christmas  and  Easter,  and  that  includes  Lent,  so  it  isn’t 
much  of  a  sacrifice.  Or,  secondly,  the  re-negotiation  of  prices  —  would  we  be 
all  that  worse  off  if  we  paid  5  cents  more  on  a  cup  of  coffee  ?  Hardly.  Yet 
that  might  make  it  possible  for  African  and  Latin  American  countries  to 
have  their  development  programmes.  Would  we  be  worse  off  indeed  if  some 
of  this  vast,  vast  sum  spent  on  arms,  perhaps  10  per  cent,  were  taken  off  — 
if  15  billions  a  year  were  diverted  from  the  works  of  destruction  to  the  works 
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of  peace  ?  No  !  There  is  no  intellectual  difficulty  here.  One  just  comes 
back  again  to  the  national  difficulty,  the  fact  that  we  cannot  see. 

This  to  me  is  an  utter  tragedy  at  this  time,  because  if  ever  the  World  Council 
met  at  an  apocalyptic  moment  it  is  surely  now.  Since  last  you  met  the  astro¬ 
naut  has  made  his  journey.  Since  last  you  met  they’ve  photographed  the 
world  from  400,000  miles  away,  and  you  can  see  it  like  a  child’s  marble  with 
all  these  weather  systems  folded  round  it  to  tell  us  that  we  all  live  in  this 
common  atmosphere  —  this  thin  envelope  of  air  on  which  we  all  depend  — 
it’s  an  image  of  our  interdependence.  That  happened  since  last  you  met, 
and  that  image  should  be  before  us  all  the  time.  Since  last  you  met  (or  in  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years)  it  has  become  more  and  more  clear  that  with  this 
thrust  of  science  and  technology,  unless  we  go  completely  crazy  and  break 
our  system  up,  we  have  the  possibility  of  recreating  the  face  of  the  earth, 
of  making  five  grains  grow  where  one  grew  before,  of  turning  this  vast  afflu¬ 
ence  to  the  purposes  of  peace. 

I  repeat,  we  are  not  making  things  new,  we  are  catching  up  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  already  new.  What  God  requires  of  us  as  Christians  is  to  catch  up 
with  His  creation  —  to  find  out  how  our  moral  response  can  equal  the  intellect¬ 
ual  wonders  being  done  all  around  us.  We  as  Christians  and  as  citizens  must 
work  on  our  political  and  national  systems  where  all  the  obstacles  are.  We 
must  say  to  our  leaders  :  “Listen  !  we  want  1%  of  GNP  for  foreign  aid ; 
what  do  you  mean  by  saying  we  are  not  willing  to  support  foreign  aid  ?” 
Ten  per  cent  in  any  electorate  is  enough  of  a  swing  vote  to  re-elect  anyone 
who  wants  to  sit  in  Parliament  (and  for  some  reason  they  all  do).  That  is 
quite  enough  to  swing  an  election. 

But  where  were  we  when  the  call  came  ?  Where  were  the  Christians  of  this 
rich  world  ?  Where  are  we  in  this  post-Christian  society  in  which  the  bulk 
of  us  live  among  the  rich  ?  Unless  we  can  go  away  from  this  Assembly  with 
some  answer  to  that  question,  we  might  just  as  well  not  have  come.  Because 
I  would  implore  you  to  remember  that  some  of  the  most  devastating  of  the 
biblical  images  are  those  when  the  Jews  came  to  the  Lord  at  the  time  of  Isaiah 
and  they  said,  “Look,  Lord,  we  are  fasting,  we  are  covered  with  dust  and 
ashes,”  just  as  we  might  say  today,  “Look,  Lord,  we  are  having  a  conference, 
we  are  crowded  in,  we’re  all  over  the  place,  we’re  very  earnest,  and  we  listen 
to  incredibly  long  speeches”  (including  one  by  me).  “Lord,  don’t  you  think 
we’re  doing  rather  well  ?”  But  the  Lord  will  say,  “How  about  the  widows 
and  the  orphans  ?  How  about  the  hungry  ?  Go  away.”  That’s  what  He’ll 
say,  because  that’s  what  He  said  then.  “Go  away,  and  until  you’ve  done 
something  about  the  starvation  of  the  world,  until  you’ve  done  something 
about  this  incredible  gift  of  creation  that  I’ve  given  you,  until  you’ve  caught 
up  with  my  ideas  —  keep  away,  because  you  are  an  abomination  before  me. 
You  say,  ‘Lord,  Lord,’  and  you  do  not  the  things  that  I  say.” 

That  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  can  possibly  make  something  new ;  otherwise 
we  haven’t  a  chance. 
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by  Lady  Jackson  (Barbara  Ward)  * 


1.  Rich  and  poor  in  world  society 

The  trouble  about  any  discussion,  these  days,  of  the  growing  chasm  between 
the  prospects  of  developed  and  developing  countries  is  the  air  of  platitude, 
lassitude  and  repetition  that  hangs  over  the  whole  subject.  Ever  since  the 
Decade  of  Development  was  launched,  indeed  possibly  as  far  back  as  President 
Truman’s  Point  Four  in  1949,  the  issues  of  economic  and  technical  assistance, 
investment  for  development,  trade  reform,  population,  malnutrition  and  of 
course,  the  celebrated  gap  between  rich  and  poor  have  been  discussed  and 
discussed  and  again  discussed  until,  for  many  audiences,  glazed  eyes  and 
sagging  shoulders  mark  the  overwhelming  boredom  which  begins  to  appear 
as  soon  as  the  subject  is  brought  up  yet  again.  We  have  heard  it  all  before. 
We  know  all  about  it.  There  is  not  a  new  thing  or  a  fresh  thought  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  issue.  Like  the  poor,  it  is  always  with  us  and,  again  like  the  poor, 
it  is  something  about  which  we  are  all  too  ready  not  to  think. 

But  of  course,  we  do  not  know  all  about  the  issue.  Many  of  us  do  not  even 
command  the  simplest  facts  —  for  instance,  the  momentum  of  population 
growth,  the  scale  of  the  widening  gap  between  developed  and  developing 
peoples,  the  rate  of  economic  growth  among  the  wealthy,  the  resources, 
therefore,  which  are  going  to  be  available  for  their  use.  Before  we  decide 
that  the  facts  about  the  potential  confrontation  of  rich  and  poor  in  our  narrow 
planetary  society  are  boringly  obvious,  we  ought  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what 
they  are. 

First,  then,  population.  According  to  recent  estimates  made  by  the  United 
Nations,  the  potential  rise  in  world  population  over  the  next  three  decades 
could  be  from  3295  million  in  1965  to  6994  million  in  the  year  2000.  But  the 
bulk  of  this  growth  will  occur  in  the  developing  lands.  Developed  peoples 
—  including  Japan,  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  —  will  increase 
from  1038  million  to  only  1574  million.  In  the  rest  of  the  world  the  increase 
will  be  from  2257  million  to  5420  million. 

When  we  look  at  estimates  for  wealth,  an  opposite  equation  appears.  The 
vast  growth  is  now  in  the  developed  lands.  According  to  the  estimates  made 
by  Kahn  and  Wiener  in  their  book  The  Year  2000,  the  average  per  capita 
income  of  the  industrially  developed  lands  will  rise  from  $1675  a  year  to  $5775. 
For  the  less  developed  nations,  the  increase  is  from  $135  to  $325.  Developed 
incomes,  which  are  12  times  larger  today,  will  be  18  times  larger  at  the  end 
of  this  century. 

This  simply  reflects  their  overwhelming  capacity  for  further  growth.  If  average 
rates  of  expansion  are  maintained  over  the  next  three  decades,  the  gross 
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national  product  of  North  America  and  Europe  together  will  grow  from  today’s 
$1,700,000  millions  to  over  $8,000,000  millions  —  a  fourfold  increase  for  less 
than  a  doubling  of  population.  Such  are  the  margins  for  choice,  for  priorities, 
in  the  decades  ahead. 


2.  The  historical  background 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  we  can  ask  the  next  relevant  question  which  is  :  how 
did  these  disproportions  come  about  ?  Once  again,  the  fact  of  disequilibrium 
is  much  better  understood  than  the  reasons  for  it.  Yet  it  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  that  information  in  this  area  should  be  correct.  Otherwise  the  temptation 
to  snap  judgements  and  over-simplifications  is  almost  irresistible.  The  reason 
is,  unhappily,  very  common.  It  is  the  tendency  of  the  well-to-do  to  attribute 
their  good  fortune  to  their  own  splendid  efforts  and  attribute  others’  failure 
to  irresponsibility  and  moral  decay.  “I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  that  I  am  not  as 
other  men”  is  the  universal  prayer  of  the  successful,  whether  we  call  them 
Pharisees  or  bourgeois  or  even  pillars  of  society.  To  give  a  domestic  analogy, 
one  of  the  most  prevalent  beliefs  of  Victorian  times  was  that  the  “good  poor” 
could  be  distinguished  by  their  thrift,  energy,  cleanliness  and  respect  for  their 
betters  while  the  “bad  poor”  drank,  beat  their  wives,  failed  to  touch  their 
forelocks  and  so  sank  into  unemployment  and  paupery.  But  during  the  Great 
Depression  which  lasted  for  nearly  twenty  years  after  1870,  the  most  respectable 
workmen  were  thrown  “on  the  parish,”  having  exhausted  all  their  savings  in 
a  hopeless  search  for  non-existent  work.  And  the  idea  began  to  gather  force 
from  that  time  that  the  system  and  not  individual  turpitude  might  produce 
penury. 

Today  there  are  a  hundred  explanations  for  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
nations  which  stress  the  idleness  and  frivolity  of  underdeveloped  peoples 

—  their  “backward-leaning  supply  curves,”  their  propensity  to  spend  money 
on  fun  and  funerals.  By  the  same  token,  these  explanations  light  secret  incense 
before  the  image  of  an  Atlantic  society  which  is  hardworking,  energetic,  clear¬ 
eyed  and  responsible.  But  these,  too,  may  well  be  the  normal  self-serving 
delusions  of  rich  people  in  their  own  favour,  the  customary  prayer  of  the 
Pharisee.  We  have  to  know  the  reasons  behind  the  facts  of  world  wealth 
and  world  poverty,  and  once  we  do,  we  find  them  considerably  more  complex 
than  any  simple  faith  in  our  own  excellence. 

The  story  begins  with  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century  with  the  first  dynamic 
application  of  technology  through  savings  to  the  market  economy.  The 
merchants  who  had  built  the  cities,  set  up  the  corporations  and  traded  to  far 
Cathay  were  the  core  of  the  middle  classes  who  preferred  technology  to  theology, 
and  savings  to  display.  Britain  first,  the  Low  Countries,  New  England,  France, 

—  the  new  commercial  society  edged  out  feudalism,  spreading  to  Germany 
and  Eastern  Europe  after  1848,  to  Russia  after  1860.  It  grew  most  rapidly 
in  the  United  States  where  there  was  almost  no  feudal  inheritance  to  set 
status,  magnificence  and  paternalism  before  hard  work  and  competitive 
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trading.  In  Asia,  only  Japan  made  the  change.  After  1870,  this  small  country, 
very  like  Britain  in  its  strong  merchant  class  and  internally  unified  market, 
took  virtually  one  leap  out  of  feudalism  into  the  modern  economy. 

But  elsewhere  the  technological  revolution  hung  fire  —  for  a  variety  of  political 
and  social  reasons.  India  and  Indonesia  were  already  colonies  of  Europe 
and  so  not  responsible  for  their  own  destiny.  Latin  America  had  been  colonized 
by  feudal  Iberia ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  Spain  and  Portugal 
had  changed  neither  their  colonies  nor  themselves. 

Africa,  a  pre-feudal  continent,  still  suffered  the  haemorrhage  of  slavery.  The 
Moslem  world-view  simply  did  not  yet  include  science  and  technology.  Most 
tragic  of  all,  the  vast  Chinese  empire  could  not  believe,  until  too  late,  that 
“outer  barbarians”  had  anything  to  trade  or  sell.  In  all  these  continents 

—  which  to  this  day  are  still  “developing”  —  the  technological  revolution  could 
not  gain  any  early  or  sustained  momentum. 

Yet  all  of  them  were  drawn  into  the  increasingly  interdependent  world  econ¬ 
omy  based  on  the  new  technology.  Perhaps  if  the  new  methods  had  developed 
first  of  all  in  countries  commanding  such  vast  internal  resources  as  the  United 
States,  a  world  system  might  have  developed  more  slowly.  It  was  for  instance, 
the  sheer  size  of  China  that  helped  to  give  it  the  “illusion”  —  in  19th  century 
terms  —  of  self-sufficiency.  But  Britain,  with  its  small  internal  endowment, 
led  the  transformation  and  had  interests  and  dependencies  all  round  the  world 
long  before  the  new  technology  began  to  take  hold.  So  had  the  maritime 
powers  of  Western  Europe.  So  had  New  England  and  New  York.  Their 
pre-existing  links  and  strands  of  foreign  trade  were  now  woven  —  via  such 
decisive  technical  break-throughs  as  the  railway,  steamships,  the  telegraph  and 
later  refrigeration  —  into  the  seamless  garment  of  the  modern  world  economy. 
And  the  energy  powering  this  transformation  sprang  above  all  from  the 
voracious  demand  of  the  Atlantic  states  for  raw  materials. 

These  new  industrial  societies  could  not  themselves  provide  for  all  the  mounting 
needs  of  hungry  mouths  and  hungry  machines.  Population  doubling  every 
generation,  machines  gulping  down  minerals,  consumer  tastes  widening  with 
growing  middle  class  wealth  —  these  were  the  forces  of  demand  behind  the 
formidable  export  of  capital  from  Britain  and  Europe  which,  invested  all 
round  the  world  in  mines,  plantations,  ports,  transport  systems  and  in  all 
such  subsidiary  services  as  marketing,  banking  and  insurance,  returned  to 
Atlantic  markets  a  flood  of  cotton  and  wool,  of  wheat  and  meat,  of  copper 
and  tin,  of  cocoa  and  coffee  and  sent  back  the  new- style  manufactured  goods 
to  pay  for  them.  Without  this  world-wide  exchange,  the  rapidity  of  Atlantic 
growth  would  have  been  inconceivable.  Technology  may  have  created  the 
world  market.  But  having  a  whole  planet  to  draw  on  for  its  supplies  gave 
technology  its  opportunity  to  race  ahead.  Otherwise  the  nightmare  of  Ricardo 

—  of  steadily  rising  costs,  above  all  for  food,  gradually  eliminating  all  pos¬ 
sibility  of  profit  and  thus  bringing  the  whole  process  of  technological  develop¬ 
ment  to  an  end  —  might  have  been  realized.  Early  industrialization  would 
have  joined  pyramid-building  or  the  search  for  the  Philosopher’s  Stone  as  one 
of  the  interesting  but  relatively  unproductive  activities  of  collective  man. 
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This  exchange  —  of  Atlantic  manufactures  against  raw  materials  from  almost 
everywhere  else  —  created  the  basic  pattern  of  the  world  economy.  To  a 
considerable  degree,  it  has  continued  to  underlie  the  relationships  between 
the  developed  and  the  developing  nations  ever  since.  Some  of  its  consequences 
have,  undoubtedly,  proved  stimulating  and  dynamic.  The  export  sectors 
directly  affected  by  Atlantic  trade  have  been  opened  up  to  modern  technology 
and  its  twin  rational  administration.  New  ideas,  methods  and  possibilities 
have  been  introduced.  Scientific  concepts,  control  over  the  vagaries  of  nature, 
wider  education,  large  choices  —  all  these  advantages  have  been  inserted  into 
static,  traditional  economies,  whether  feudal  or  tribal,  by  the  impact  of 
Atlantic  trade.  Moreover,  the  steady  if  fluctuating  rise  in  the  world’s  com¬ 
mercial  exchanges  from  the  Napoleonic  Wars  to  1914  reinforced  the  not 
unfounded  belief  that  the  impulse  of  the  market  provided  the  strongest  stimu¬ 
lant  to  international  development  and  progress.  It  is  only  with  hind-sight 
that  we  can  see  that,  underneath  undeniable  successes,  the  market’s  largely 
uncorrected  operations  were  producing  a  potential  lopsidedness  and  instability 
in  the  world  economy. 

3.  A  lopsided  exchange 

In  shorthand,  one  can  say  that  the  chief  cause  of  imbalance  outside  the  Atlantic 
area  has  been  the  relative  failure  of  advancing  technological  change  in  the 
export  sector  of  developing  countries  to  stimulate  decisive  change  elsewhere 
in  the  local  economy.  The  reasons  for  this  imbalance  are  inherent  in  the  type 
of  commercial  exchange.  Most  of  the  capital  for  mines,  plantations,  power, 
transport,  ports  and  services  was  provided  by  the  world’s  Atlantic  “lead 
sector”  where  capital  had  begun  to  accumulate  rapidly  as  a  result  of  rising 
productivity,  and  where  for  a  time  the  need  for  more  raw  materials  became 
if  anything  steadily  more  acute.  American  and  European  enterprises  provided 
most  of  the  investment  in  wholly-owned  subsidiaries  —  and  the  bulk  of  the 
management  as  well.  Much  of  the  local  transport,  docks  and  city  services 
would  have  Atlantic  shareholders.  The  shipping  lines  could  be  owned  abroad 
largely  by  Europeans  ;  so,  too,  would  banking  and  insurance.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  bulk  of  the  profits,  capital  gains  and  even  senior  salaries  stimulated 
by  the  export  sectors  would  be  shipped  back  to  the  Atlantic  states.  Local 
earnings  tended  to  be  confined  to  unskilled  wages  and,  in  certain  countries, 
suitable  bribes  to  local  politicians.  And  even  this  trickle  of  wealth  was  largely 
mopped  up  by  the  sale  of  imported  manufacturers,  shipped  in  by  foreigners 
and  often  sold  by  large  foreign  merchant  houses.  The  Gould  concession 
in  Joseph  Conrad’s  brilliant  and  still  timely  novel  Nostromo  can  be  taken 
as  typical  of  the  “dual  economy”  in  which  the  great  mine  carries  on  its  pro¬ 
ductive  life  virtually  independent  of  everything  save  the  murky  politics  of  the 
small  republic  in  which  the  ore  was  first  discovered. 

From  such  an  exchange,  little  local  capital  can  be  accumulated.  And  without 
capital,  the  essential  technological  transformations  in  other  sectors  cannot 
occur.  Modernized  education  and  widespread  literacy,  food  production  for 
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the  market  as  opposed  to  subsistence,  industrial  development  to  replace 
imports  and  to  work  up  local  materials  —  all  such  programmes  require  large 
inputs  of  capital.  They  require  more  —  a  vigorous,  local  entrepreneurial 
middle  class.  But  such  men  are  not  produced  in  large  quantities  by  a  trading 
system  whose  management  and  skilled  leadership  tend  all  to  be  foreign. 
Where,  as  in  most  of  Asia  and  Africa,  government  itself  was  also  foreign 
—  in  other  words,  colonial  —  the  political  authority  was  not  designed  to 
redress  the  balance  and  compensate  for  the  market’s  failure  to  provide  general 
economic  stimulus.  For  instance,  colonial  governments  did  not  tax  expatriate 
firms  and  divert  some  of  the  profits  to  local  development.  There  was  usually 
no  tariff  protection  for  local  industrialization  —  India  had  to  wait  for  a 
textile  tariff  until  1920.  The  largest  source  of  revenue  —  import  duties  — 
helped  to  mop  up  local  purchasing  power  still  further  and,  since  colonies  paid 
their  own  way,  much  of  this  money  was  spent  on  colonial  officials  and  their 
families,  travel  leave  and  pensions.  Despite  some  instances  of  local  diversifica¬ 
tion  —  among  Brazil’s  European  settlers  in  Minaes  Geraes  for  instance,  or 
the  Parsees  of  Bombay  —  the  pattern  outside  the  Atlantic  world  in  1914  was 
one  of  expanding  export  sectors  and  relative  lack  of  growth  elsewhere. 

For  this  kind  of  economy,  the  distinguished  French  economist,  the  late  Pere 
Lebret,  coined  the  term  Veconomie  de  traite,  the  “milch-cow  economy.”  And 
indeed  if  one  looks  at  maps  of  North  America  and  Europe  and  then  of  South 
America  and  Africa,  the  picture  in  the  South  with  all  the  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  running  down  to  ports  —  which  are  almost  the  only  cities  —  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  interconnected  spidersweb  of  transport  and  wide  distribution 
of  cities  in  the  North,  does  give  one  the  sense  of  looking  at  a  kind  of  drainage 
system  in  which  all  the  lines  run  to  the  sea  while,  in  between  them,  there  is 
little  enough  physical  evidence  of  growth  and  change. 

In  theory,  the  inter- war  years  should  at  least  have  sustained  the  greater  stimulus 
given  to  the  world  economy  by  Atlantic  growth.  New  technologies  were 
thrusting  up  in  Europe  and  North  America.  The  triumph  of  the  automobile 
meant  rising  demand  for  rubber  and  a  great  wave  of  new  investment  in 
petroleum.  New  metals  and  alloys  sent  out  the  search  parties  for  once-esoteric 
minerals  —  tungsten,  vanadium,  beryllium,  boron.  New  techniques  made 
possible  the  beneficiation  of  formerly  sub-grade  ores  —  for  instance,  the 
fabulous  riches  of  the  African  copper-belt.  But  underneath  this  apparent 
continuance  of  the  old  trend,  changes  occurred  which  began  to  weaken  the 
market  as  the  sole  or  at  least  chief  provider  of  stimulus  to  the  world 
economy. 

Atlantic  population  ceased  to  grow  rapidly.  So  the  old  increasing  demand 
for  food  and  fibres  slackened  too.  New  technologies  resulted  in  new  require¬ 
ments  but  they  also  produced  effective  substitutes.  Rayon,  petro-chemicals, 
plastics,  often  invented  to  use  up  wasteful  by-products,  began  to  undermine 
the  price  of  traditional  natural  supplies.  Many  minerals  could  now  be  used 
more  efficiently  and  economically  —  another  factor  reducing  demand.  As  the 
1920’s  developed,  the  prices  of  most  raw  materials  began  to  slide  downwards. 
This  weakness  reinforced  others  —  for  instance,  the  growth  of  tariffs  in  Europe 
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which  discriminated  most  sharply  against  manufactured  imports  and  thus 
discouraged  processing  in  the  poorer  lands.  In  Europe,  the  working  capital 
for  world  trade  was  scarcer  now  that  America  had  replaced  Britain  as  the 
largest  commercial  power  and  had  begun  to  sell  steadily  more  than  it  bought, 
making  up  the  balance  with,  on  the  whole,  forms  of  lending  that  were  too 
short  term.  In  1929  all  these  weaknesses,  combined  with  the  collapse  of  a 
speculative  boom  in  the  United  States,  precipitated  the  world  into  the  deepest 
depression  in  history.  In  the  first  nine  months  world  trade  fell  by  two  thirds 
and  thereafter  never  fully  recovered  its  old  buoyancy.  During  that  time, 
therefore,  the  world’s  market  system  contributed  very  little  stimulus  to  further 
modernization  in  the  developing  countries  —  with  the  result  that  they  entered 
the  Second  World  War  in  no  better  shape  than  before  the  First,  and  with 
none  of  their  basic  structural  difficulties  mastered  or  even,  in  fact,  under¬ 
stood. 

It  is  perhaps  really  only  in  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so,  in  the  aftermath  of 
decolonization,  that  the  old  assumption  —  of  Atlantic  growth  extending  the 
technological  revolution  all  round  the  globe  through  the  efficient  agency  of 
international  trade  and  investment  —  has  been  submitted  to  really  critical 
examination,  and  its  elements  of  truth  and  distortion  sorted  out.  What  is 
certainly  true  is  that,  since  1947,  the  world  market  as  a  whole  has  undergone 
an  expansion  unequalled  in  scale  and  length  since  the  mid- 19th  century. 
World  trade  has  grown,  year  after  year,  by  not  less  than  six  per  cent.  The 
liquidity  to  sustain  it  has  been  provided  by  America’s  readiness  to  invest 
heavily  overseas,  run  a  dollar  deficit  and  convert  it  into  gold.  Sustained 
growth  rates  of  between  three  and  four  per  cent  a  year  in  the  Atlantic  group 
of  states  have  underpinned  this  steady  maintenance  of  market  demand.  If 
the  market  alone  were  capable  of  pulling  the  whole  world  economy  upwards 
in  the  wake  of  Atlantic  growth,  then  the  last  twenty  years  should  have  been 
triumphant  proof  of  this.  What  in  fact  do  we  find? 

4.  Internal  obstructions  to  growth 

Not  certainly,  any  evidence  of  complete  failure.  On  the  average,  developing 
nations  have  managed  to  grow  by  4.8  per  cent  a  year,  which  is  higher  than 
the  Atlantic  average  in  the  19th  century  when  boom  and  bust  pulled  down 
the  overall  level. 

Savings  rates  in  the  developing  world  have  risen,  again  on  average,  to  some 
15  per  cent  of  gross  national  product.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  capital  devoted 
to  development  has  been  provided  locally  —  and  one  reason  for  this  change 
is  that  with  the  approach  and  coming  of  political  independence,  most  govern¬ 
ments  in  developing  countries  have  started  to  tax  business  enterprise  and 
negotiate  more  favourable  terms  for  mineral  or  land  concessions.  For  instance, 
Liberia’s  50-50  share  of  the  profits  in  its  new  iron-ore  mines  is  a  total  contrast 
with  its  original  rubber  concessions.  The  foreign  trade  of  developing  countries 
has  also  grown,  even  though  their  absolute  share  in  world  commerce  has 
fallen. 
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All  this  is,  of  course,  very  far  from  the  stagnation  of  the  thirties.  But  equally 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  enough  to  break  completely  with  the  old  “milch 
cow”  pattern.  The  developing  nations  are  still  primarily  exporters  of  raw 
materials  —  they  account  for  only  five  per  cent  of  the  world’s  trade  in  manu¬ 
factures.  They  are  still  over-dependent  on  one  or  two  lines  of  export.  They 
still  lack  that  diversification  of  their  economies  —  in  agriculture,  in  industry, 
in  education,  in  services  —  that  alone  can  promise  a  full  technological  break 
through. 

Why  is  this  ?  The  situation  seems  to  be  that  on  top  of  their  old  lopsided 
structure  of  change  and  growth  confined  largely  to  the  export  sector,  the 
developing  nations  now  face  further  inhibitions  simply  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  trying  to  complete  the  process  of  modernization  not  in  the  nineteenth 
century  but  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth.  Here  we  can  pick  out  three 
such  complications  which  19th  century  developers  simply  did  not  confront 
at  all.  The  first  is  well  known.  It  concerns  the  imbalance  between  population 
and  resources,  particularly  resources  in  food.  The  second  turns  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  dangerous  rural-urban  disequilibrium.  The  third  concerns  the 
relationship  between  development  and  the  scale  of  the  economy.  Each  is 
new.  Each  has  an  inhibiting  effect  on  the  process  of  modernization.  Each 
seems  resistant  to  “normal”  commercial  solutions.  Each  raises  again  the  issue 
whether  pure  reliance  on  the  market  is  enough  for  successful  technological 
change. 

In  the  early  19th  century,  more  productive  agriculture  and  the  beginnings 
of  industry  preceded  modern  medicine,  public  health  and  bursts  of  growth 
in  population.  In  fact,  a  growing  population  alone  gave  Britain  the  “hands” 
needed  in  the  early  days  of  mass  unskilled  labour.  Only  families  of  twelve 
and  massive  immigration  provided  America  with  the  manpower  needed  to 
open  up  a  continent.  By  the  time  more  skilled  and  better  educated  workers 
were  required,  family  size  had  begun  to  stabilize.  The  demographic  and 
economic  curve  tended  to  coincide.  But  Asia  was  crowded  two  thousand 
years  ago.  India  and  China  had  over  150  million  inhabitants  in  1789  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States  had  five  million  in  an  empty  continent.  Since 
then,  public  health  and  the  control  of  epidemics  have  been  introduced  long 
before  general  modernization  in  either  farming  or  manufacturing.  The  per 
capita  levels  of  feeding  may  well  have  started  to  fall  in  India  by  1900.  A  ruined, 
bankrupt  countryside  was  one  reason,  among  many,  for  Mao  Tse-tung’s 
triumph  with  the  peasants  of  China.  An  annual  spurt  in  population  of  12  to 
15  million  a  year  in  a  country  not  yet  fully  modernized  means  quite  simply 
that  a  four  per  cent  rate  of  growth  is  swamped  by  a  three  per  cent  rise  in 
population,  leaving  almost  no  margin  for  further  investment  and  hence  quite 
insufficient  capital  for  the  technological  break-through.  Such  a  lack  in  agri¬ 
culture  can  mean  deepening  malnutrition  and,  in  a  bad  year,  famine. 
Modernization  in  farming  is  impeded  by  the  second  inhibition  —  the  imbalance 
between  urban  and  rural  development.  Most  nineteenth  century  cities  grew 
as  a  result  of  the  manpower  sucked  in  by  expanding  industry.  In  the  cities 
mortality  rates  were  so  high  that  no  further  runaway  growth  occurred.  By 
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the  time  industry  became  more  mechanized  and  mortality  diminished,  family 
size  had  fallen.  And  food  supplies  had  been  sufficiently  expanded,  by  more 
modernized  methods  on  the  farms  at  home  and  vast  new  supplies  available 
overseas.  Today,  in  the  developing  world,  every  great  coastal  city,  built  in 
advance  of  industry  to  serve  the  export  sector  —  Rio,  Buenos  Aires,  Lagos, 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Manila  —  is  a  target  for  rural  peoples  pouring 
out  of  stagnant  countrysides  before  farming  has  enough  technological  capacity 
to  afford  to  let  them  go  or  the  city  enough  urban  employment  to  receive  them. 
Squatters  move  in,  like  a  flood.  The  figure  for  Rio,  for  instance,  is  more  than 
5,000  a  week.  They  offer  totally  unskilled  labour  to  industries  which,  to 
compete  at  all  with  Atlantic  imports,  seek  to  push  forward  with  greater 
mechanization.  A  refinery  can  cost  $30  millions  and  employ  only  350  people. 
But  the  migration  goes  on  and  the  cities  silt  up  with  workless  multitudes. 
A  60  per  cent  unemployment  rate  for  young  people  is  not  unusual  in  the  world’s 
urban  ghettoes. 

This  question  of  urban-rural  balance  in  employment  is  in  turn  bound  up 
with  the  inhibition  imposed  by  unsolved  problems  of  scale.  The  developing 
countries  are  not  entering  a  world  market  in  which  their  standards  and  capaci¬ 
ties  set  the  pattern.  They  enter  into  competition  with  economies  enjoying 
a  century  of  industrial  experiment  and  development  largely  based  upon  costly 
research  and  high  capital  investment.  The  example  of  the  refinery  may  be 
somewhat  untypical.  But  mechanization  means  doing  without  some  labour, 
computerization  without  even  more.  No  doubt  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
the  technologies  already  invented  and  borrowable.  But  it  costs  scarce  capital 
to  install  them.  And  then  they  mass-produce  and  this  means  a  large  market 
is  required  to  absorb  what  they  pour  out.  Stagnant  countrysides  and  unem¬ 
ployed  urban  masses  do  not  supply  such  demand  at  home.  The  tariff  barriers 
of  developed  countries  designed  to  ensure  the  purchase  of  materials  abroad 
and  their  processing  at  home  check  easy  entry  into  Atlantic  markets.  A  cen¬ 
tury  ago  manufacturers  were  on  a  more  equal  footing.  But  technological 
advance  has  now  swept  the  vanguard  almost  out  of  sight  of  economies  only 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  technological  transformation. 

The  point  can  perhaps  be  illustrated  more  vividly  by  looking  not  at  the  devel¬ 
oping  lands  but  at  the  contemporary  plight  of  Europe.  Here,  too,  economies 
confront  a  problem  of  scale.  It  was  assumed  that  the  European  Economic 
Community,  by  achieving  a  wider  market,  would  be  able  to  modernize  its 
methods  and  technology,  increase  its  investment  and  achieve  operations  on 
the  scale  of  its  vast  neighbours  —  of  private  capitalism  in  America,  of  state 
capitalism  in  Russia.  But  the  first  decade  of  the  EEC  has  shown  that  not 
European  so  much  as  American  firms  are  taking  advantage  of  the  new  con¬ 
tinental  scale.  Used  to  vast  enterprises,  doing  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  business  a  year,  financing  a  large  part  of  their  own  expansion,  spend¬ 
ing  ten  per  cent  of  revenue  on  research  and  development,  they  simply  possess 
the  managerial  and  technical  skills  needed  to  operate  in  Europe’s  new  200  mil¬ 
lion  market.  European  companies,  on  the  whole,  do  not.  Europe  cannot 
hope  to  compete  with  this  new  phenomenon  of  extensive  American  penetration 
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of  the  new  European  market  unless  it  is  prepared  to  change  a  Common  Market 
that  is  not  much  more  than  a  free  trade  area  with  highly  protected  peasant 
agriculture  into  a  genuinely  unified  continental  economy,  whose  Euro-com¬ 
panies  can  work  unrestricted  by  traditional  legal  and  political  obstacles  and 
can  draw  on  a  new  readiness  in  Europe  to  accumulate  its  own  capital  and 
invest  in  its  own  technological  research. 

If  Western  Europe,  after  a  hundred  years  of  modernization  and  with  one  of 
the  highest  standards  of  living  and  learning  in  the  world,  can  suddenly  be 
confronted  with  critical  problems  of  scale,  it  can  be  understood  that  the  new 
mini-states  of  Africa  or  South  East  Asia  or  the  traditional  nationalisms  of 
Latin  America  are  even  more  inhibited  by  the  need  to  modernize  at  a  time 
when,  in  so  many  technological  fields,  the  relevant  size  of  operation  is  not 
the  nation  but  the  continent. 


5.  Patterns  of  development 

This  historical  analysis  may  suggest  to  some  observers  that  nothing  really 
effective  can  be  done  to  foster  world  development  in  the  face  of  such  stub¬ 
born,  inter-related  and  deeply  rooted  historical  inhibitions  to  change  and 
growth.  Like  Victorian  economists  confronting  the  pressure  of  rising  popula¬ 
tion  in  a  competitive  labour  market,  they  conclude  that  the  workings  of  the 
system  must  lead  inevitably  to  subsistence  wages,  massive  misery  and  a  level 
of  poverty  beyond  human  wit  to  cure.  But  the  pessimists  of  our  earlier  domes¬ 
tic  scene  have,  in  fact,  been  shown  to  be  too  gloomy.  It  is  at  least  possible 
that  our  new  international  gloom  may  be  exaggerated,  too.  At  least,  it  seems 
clear  that,  in  a  number  of  decisive  fields,  there  are  examples  of  successful 
development  which  may  be  copied. 

We  can  take  three  examples,  each  of  central  importance  in  countering  the 
three  major  obstructions  to  future  growth.  The  area  of  agriculture  is  in  many 
ways  the  most  hopeful  because  it  is  here  that  science-based  productivity  has 
made  some  of  its  most  startling  advances  in  recent  years.  And  since  the 
accusation  should  not  be  made  that  examples  have  been  taken  from  the  most 
favourable  areas  for  change,  let  us  look  at  the  agricultural  revolution  occurring 
now  in  one  of  India’s  most  backward  states  in  the  midst  and  aftermath  of  a 
narrowly  averted  famine.  In  the  Kosi  district  of  Bihar,  as  a  result  of  200,000 
acres  of  land  brought  under  irrigation  in  1966,  the  newly  stabilized  high  yield¬ 
ing  grains  —  strains  that  were  unknown  even  five  years  ago  —  could  be 
introduced  at  once  among  them  Taichung  paddy  and  hybrid  maize.  The 
results  have  been  fantastic.  The  output  of  paddy  per  acre  has  increased  from 
650  lbs.  to  over  4100  lbs.,  maize  from  820  lbs.  to  4000  lbs.  It  is  figures  such 
as  these  that  underlie  the  growing  confidence  in  India  that  this  year’s  harvest 
—  of  at  least  95  million  tons  of  grain  —  represents  not  simply  a  better  monsoon 
but  a  much  wider  application  of  all  the  main  technological  improvements  in 
agriculture,  a  new  combination  of  water,  fertilizer  and  improved  seed,  yielding 
four  and  five  times  the  old  output. 
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Such  increases  are  enough  to  put  food  production  well  ahead  of  population 
growth.  And  it  is  at  this  point,  when  children  survive  and  living  standards 
begin  to  edge  upwards,  that  policies  for  extending  family  planning  begin  to 
work.  It  was  after  the  French  Revolution  had  given  the  peasant  the  land  and 
inheritance  laws  had  decreed  that  all  children  should  inherit  that  the  bottom 
fell  out  of  the  French  birthrate  in  the  19th  century.  Japan’s  great  decline 
followed  the  widespread  establishment  of  middle-class  standards  and  expecta¬ 
tions.  Of  course,  better  knowledge  about  fertility  and  its  effective  control 
will  play  an  increasing  part.  But  parents’  decisions  remain  the  key.  So  devel¬ 
opment  and  responsible  family  planning  must  be  seen  as  the  Janus-head  of  a 
single  process  of  modernization.  It  is  unrealistic  to  pursue  them  separately. 
Revolutionary  changes  in  agriculture  are  not,  of  course,  confined  to  India. 
They  are  the  basis  of  the  most  productive  peasant  agriculture  in  the  world 

—  in  Japan,  followed  closely  by  Taiwan.  They  can  be  found  in  Pakistan 
where  a  comparable  revolution  of  water,  fertilizer  and  better  prices  to  the 
farmer  has  doubled  the  rate  of  agricultural  growth  in  the  Sixties.  They  reap¬ 
pear  in  East  Africa  in  the  land  settlement  schemes  of  Kenya.  Wherever  the 
farmer  has  genuine  market  inducements  to  produce  and  sell,  he  will  run  to 
a  black  market  in  fertilizer  before  the  planners  have  time  to  turn  round.  The 
iniquity  of  such  hangovers  from  feudalism  as  the  land  system  in  Brazil,  under 
which  two  per  cent  of  the  people  own  70  per  cent  of  the  land,  lies  not  only 
in  its  social  injustice.  Absolute  barriers  to  agricultural  growth  are  set  by  the 
fact  that  the  mass  of  farmers  have  virtually  no  interest  in  increasing  output 
on  land  which  is  not  theirs,  for  money  which  will  go  to  others.  It  is  no  accident 
that  Japan  leapt  into  modernization  by  way  of  the  total  abolition  of  feudal 
dues. 

The  example  of  Japan  points  to  a  further  consequence  of  the  technological 
revolution  in  agriculture  —  its  impact  on  the  second  great  problem  in  develop¬ 
ing  lands,  that  of  devising  and  financing  enough  employment,  in  the  country¬ 
side  and  in  the  exploding  cities  to  absorb  the  growing  population.  The  point 
of  departure  is  the  increase  in  farm  income.  We  can  take  a  typical  five-acre 
farmer  in  India  (Japan,  incidentally,  sets  a  legal  limit  of  7 ‘A  acres  on  its  farms). 
His  net  income  at  today’s  prices  using  traditional  methods  and  producing 
about  1.5  tons  of  grain,  would  be  about  $67.10  a  crop.  With  new  methods 

—  water,  fertilizer,  improved  seeds  —  this  output  increases  to  7.5  tons.  Even 
allowing  for  higher  costs,  his  net  income  still  rises  to  $400.  If  he  can  double¬ 
crop,  it  may  double  again.  Thus  he  begins  to  follow  the  pattern  in  Japan 
where  the  Mieji  Revolution  either  caused  or  accelerated  an  agricultural  revolu¬ 
tion.  Between  1870  and  1911  farm  output  and  income  tripled.  The  result 
was  a  surplus  to  transfer  to  capital  for  industry.  Yet  the  rise  in  farm  income 
was  still  sufficient  to  buy  the  products  of  industry  which  in  Japan  were  at 
first  silk  from  village  mulberries,  cloth,  bicycles,  lamps,  tiles,  glass  and  house¬ 
hold  utensils  of  all  kinds.  A  country-town  exchange,  stimulating  both,  could 
develop. 

Unfortunately,  in  later  efforts  at  development,  Japan’s  example  the  of  intimate 
link  between  agricultural  reform  and  overall  development  has  been  somewhat 
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overlaid  by  other  models.  Russia’s  emphasis  on  heavy  industry,  America’s 
industrial  supremacy,  the  inhibitions  placed  on  local  industrialization  during 
colonialism,  even  the  phrase  “industrial  revolution”  conjured  up  the  picture 
of  smoking  chimneys  and  gigantic  steel  mills.  Agriculture  received  less  than 
its  share  of  capital  and  attention.  Equally,  however,  the  new  hybrids  had 
not  yet  been  adapted  to  local  use.  Perhaps  a  big  agricultural  effort  in  the 
Fifties  might  have  had  less  spectacular  results  and  led  to  disillusion.  What 
is  certain  now  is  that  the  sensational  technological  advances  in  agriculture 
coupled  with  farm-based  industries  —  processing  of  agricultural  supplies, 
production  for  farm  needs  —  permit  a  new  and  much  more  hopeful  approach 
to  the  whole  problem  of  general  moderization.  Advanced  agriculture,  with 
double  cropping,  requires  more,  not  fewer,  workers  on  the  land.  Regional 
industrial  centres  with  relatively  small  scale  labour-intensive  industries  serving 
lively  farmer  demand,  can  expand  local  employment  and  even  slow  down 
the  flood  of  migrants  to  the  biggest  cities.  This  emphasis  does  not  exclude 
large-scale  industry.  Fertilizer,  farm  machines,  power  and  trunk  roads  require 
large  units.  But  they  will  not  be  left  as  Titans  in  an  empty  landscape.  Com¬ 
pared  with  India’s  new  black  market  in  fertilizer,  200,000  tons  of  it  had  to  be 
stored  owing  to  lack  of  markets  only  four  years  ago.  With  smaller  industry 
growing,  big  schemes  will  be  the  summits  of  a  wider  industrial  range. 

A  new  emphasis  on  agricultural  modernization  and  rural-based  industry  will 
also  make  some  contribution  to  the  third  problem  —  the  problem  of  scale. 
Here  we  leave  India  which,  if  it  can  preserve  its  political  unity,  has  the  con¬ 
tinental  scale  needed  for  full  modernization.  But  in  much  of  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  mini-markets  stand  in  the  way  of  satisfactory  growth.  However, 
it  is  precisely  the  larger  and  more  spectacular  acts  of  industrialization  —  the 
steel  mills,  the  large  smelters,  the  motor-car  assembly  plants,  the  refineries, 
the  petro-chemical  complexes  —  that  demand  larger  economic  Lebensraum  if 
they  are  not  to  run  at  a  loss  and  thus  contribute  to  the  country’s  under¬ 
development.  A  government  that  believes  its  only  hope  of  growth  lies  in 
hooking  these  monsters  will  not  give  them  up  to  neighbours.  Every  regional 
effort  tends  to  break  down  on  the  issue  :  who  gets  the  steel  mill  ?  But  if  the 
glamorous  central  theme  of  modernization  could  be  seen  to  be  transformation 
on  the  farms,  coupled  with  lively  farm-based  industry,  governments  agreeing 
to  a  rational  regional  distribution  of  larger  units  need  not  feel  that  they  were 
losing  out  altogether  on  industrialization.  They  would  still  be  growing  just 
as  fast  as  their  neighbours  and  could  continue  growing  while  the  tough 
bargaining  on  regional  distribution  of  the  larger  enterprises  continued.  In 
the  chequered  story  of  East  Africa’s  on-again,  off-again  Common  Market, 
the  present  readiness  to  try  again  has  coincided  with  a  new  realization  of  what 
land  settlement  and  agricultural  development  can  contribute  to  modernization. 
Perhaps  it  is  precisely  a  lack  of  this  perspective  that  underlies  the  halting 
progress  towards  a  Latin  American  Free  Trade  area. 
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6.  A  strategy  for  growth 

Against  this  background,  any  sense  of  hopelessness  and  defeat  is  clearly  out 
of  place.  It  obviously  is  possible  to  devise  a  rational  strategy  designed  to 
accelerate  the  processes  of  growth.  Its  essence  would  be  quite  simply  to  take 
the  various  historical  obstacles  to  growth  and  stand  them  on  their  heads. 
No  doubt  it  would  take  time.  A  century’s  bias  is  not  likely  to  be  cancelled 
in  less  than  four  or  five  decades.  But  the  task  is  not  inherently  impossible. 

At  its  core  would  lie  the  thorough  mobilization  of  agriculture  with  its  anciliary 
and  complementary  services  and  industries  together  with  the  reforms  in  land 
ownership,  credit  structure  and  access  to  markets  needed  to  release  the  farmers’ 
energies.  This  would  be  primarily  the  responsibility  of  developing  govern¬ 
ments.  So  would  the  negotiation  of  wider  economic  communities  among 
themselves  wherever  national  boundaries  enclosed  too  small  a  market.  On 
the  side  of  the  developed  nations,  the  prime  responsibility  would  be  to  revise 
their  trading  patterns  so  as  to  stabilize  primary  prices  and  to  admit  exports 
from  developing  lands  —  both  raw  materials  and  manufacturers  —  more 
easily  into  developed  markets.  And  developed  and  developing  lands  alike 
would  need  to  see  that  the  flow  of  internal  savings  and  of  international  invest¬ 
ment  was  sufficient  to  ensure  that  the  basic  transformations  —  all  of  them 
expensive  —  in  fact  took  place.  The  “mixes”  of  policy  would  vary  from 
country  to  country  but  they  would  all  include  some  common  elements  —  of 
saving,  of  structural  reform,  of  wider  trade. 

The  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  devising  a  theory  and  strategy  of  change.  The 
problem  is  to  ensure  that  it  is  adopted.  It  cannot  be  left  to  drift.  “Business 
as  usual”  will  not  bring  it  about.  There  are,  in  fact,  four  very  good  reasons 
for  arguing  that  the  working  of  the  international  market,  which  first  brought 
the  gap  between  “North”  and  “South”  into  existence,  cannot  of  itself  bring 
about  the  changes  necessary  to  create  a  better  balance. 

The  first  reason  is  that  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  during  which  both  average 
rates  of  growth  and  capital  accumulation  have  spurted  ahead  in  the  developing 
world,  the  “normal”  methods  of  the  market  system  have  not  in  fact  been 
used.  In  the  Sixties,  the  new  dynamism  has  been  sustained  by  public  pro¬ 
grammes  of  economic  assistance  of  the  order  of  $5  billions  net  each  year 
from  all  sources.  Some  of  this  has  been  in  grants,  more  in  various  forms  of 
concessionary  loans.  The  total  inflow  of  financial  resources  has  been  nearer 
$9  billions  a  year  —  a  figure  which  incidentally  includes  gifts  and  purchases 
of  arms  whose  impact  on  development  can  be  dubious,  to  say  the  least.  But 
if  the  full  revolution  in  agriculture  is  to  be  realized,  President  Johnson’s 
scientific  advisers  suggest  that  an  additional  $4  billions  a  year  must  be  spent 
by  the  1970’s  for  fertilizer,  improved  seed  and  pesticides.  One  should  pre¬ 
sumably  add  as  much  again  for  the  whole  infrastructure  of  water,  power, 
farm-to-market  roads  and  farmers’  credit.  Even  if  cuts  are  made  in  less 
necessary  investment  —  with  arms,  no  doubt,  at  the  head  —  these  estimates 
imply  a  sizeable  increase  in  external  assistance. 
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Yet,  at  the  moment,  who  would  like  to  forecast  such  a  possibility  ?  On  the 
contrary,  the  likelihood  is  for  a  general  slash  in  aid  in  the  wake  of  America’s 
drastic  axing  of  its  programme.  It  is  true,  as  we  have  seen,  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  investment  underlying  development  has  been  produced  locally.  But 
the  20  per  cent  from  abroad  represents  the  critical  element  of  foreign  exchange 
which,  at  this  stage,  is  indispensable  for  such  purchases  as  fertilizer,  or,  for 
the  time  being,  food.  No  amount  of  local  belt-tightening  makes  more  foreign 
exchange  available.  Nor  can  enough  of  it  be  secured  by  any  other  route. 
This  fact  brings  us  to  the  second  reason  for  not  relying  on  the  market  alone. 
Foreign  exchange  on  a  sufficient  scale  cannot  be  borrowed  or  secured  through 
foreign  investment.  With  a  debt  of  over  $40  billions  and  obligations  of  repay¬ 
ment  that  threaten  to  swallow  a  third  to  a  half  of  their  foreign  exchange 
earnings  by  the  1960’s,  developing  countries  cannot  borrow  much  more. 
Nor  do  the  bulk  of  them  attract  “normal”  foreign  investment.  Nations  with 
a  per  capita  income  of  less  than  $150  make  up  more  than  half  the  developing 
world.  They  receive  less  than  15  per  cent  of  all  foreign  investment  on  commer¬ 
cial  terms.  The  World  Bank  has  had  virtually  to  invent  the  International 
Development  Association  (IDA)  to  supply  the  urgent  needs  of  the  poorest 
nations.  And  today  IDA  is  empty  and  having  considerable  difficulty  in 
securing  replenishment. 

Foreign  trade  is  no  alternative.  Here  we  reach  the  third  reason  for  doubts 
about  the  efficacy  of  “normal”  means.  The  pattern  of  world  trade  has  not 
yet  changed  in  any  decisive  way  since  the  bias  against  developing  countries 
was  imparted  to  it  long  before  the  Second  World  War.  Tariffs  on  made-up 
goods  in  contrast  with  free  entry  for  raw  materials  still  discourage  diversifica¬ 
tion  and  industrialization  in  developing  lands.  The  instability  of  primary 
prices  continues.  So  does  the  pressure  of  substitutes  invented  by  superior 
Atlantic  research.  It  may  be  that  the  promises  made  at  the  second  meeting 
of  UNCTAD  at  Delhi  will  begin  to  reverse  the  process  by  stabilizing  some 
prices,  widening  access  to  developed  markets  and  increasing  the  flow  of 
funds.  But  it  would  be  a  surprising  result.  Atlantic  liberalism  and  generosity 
can  hardly  be  said  these  days  to  be  giving  out  a  beacon  light  of  inventiveness 
and  progress. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  fourth  reason  for  doubt.  Hitherto,  growth  and 
development  have  been  sustained  by  the  relatively  smooth  functioning  of  the 
Atlantic  economy.  Today,  the  richest  member,  America,  is  being  forced 
to  curtail  its  lending  and  spending  abroad.  As  a  result,  the  liquidity  underlying 
the  expansion  of  world  trade  may  be  about  to  be  turned  off.  Western  Europe 
where  the  large  surpluses  lie,  is  not  likely  to  respond  with  greater  spending 
itself.  It  lacks  America’s  scale  and  self-confidence  and  can  all  too  easily  fall 
back  into  separate,  self-defeating,  nationalist  protectiveness.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  restrictive  reaction  all  round  may  be  to  cut  aid,  lessen  free  trade 
and  fail  to  put  through  the  reforms  in  world  liquidity  —  for  instance,  the 
proposals  for  new  drawing  rights  to  be  issued  through  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  —  which  would  be  the  creative  answer  to  the  disappearance 
of  the  American  deficit.  If  all  these  restrictive  possibilities  are  realized,  the 
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world  economy  will  not  face  another  decade  of  growth.  It  could  be  heading 
back  towards  1929  —  the  climax  of  another  decade  when  “normalcy”  had 
been  the  catchword  and  disaster  the  result. 


7.  Beyond  the  market 

There  should,  however,  be  no  surprise  over  the  fact  that  the  market  working 
on  its  own  cannot  secure  balanced  growth  and  international  equilibrium. 
It  does  not  do  so  inside  the  nation.  Over  the  last  century,  governments  in 
the  developed  world  have  steadily  abandoned  laisser  faire  and  total  reliance 
on  the  market  inside  their  domestic  economies.  This  is  not  because  the  market 
is  in  any  way  an  inefficient  mobilizer  and  satisfier  of  needs  and  desires  —  the 
Russians  are  in  the  course  of  admitting  its  use  ;  the  fact  is  that  it  simply  does 
not  of  itself  produce  a  workable,  equitable  society.  The  reason  is  simple. 
In  unredeemed  economies,  to  start  wealthy  or  to  start  highly  endowed  wins 
all  the  prizes  in  a  competitive  system.  The  rich  and  skilful,  commanding 
the  investment  and  hence  the  profits  and  the  capital  gains  always  stay  at  the 
top  or  go  there.  The  Fisks  and  Goulds  and  Vanderbilts,  the  Dukes  of  West¬ 
minster  and  Manchester,  the  Rothschilds  of  Europe,  the  serfs-turned-entre- 
preneurs  of  Czarist  Russia  could  command  incomes  of  over  2  million  dollars 
a  year  tax  free,  while  dock-labourers  subsisted  on  two  dollars  a  week.  Societies 
accepting  such  gaps  and  injustices  could  not  remain  viable.  Economically, 
wider  purchasing  power  was  needed  to  balance  the  market’s  fantastically 
growing  power  to  produce  and  supply  goods.  Politically,  the  majority  who 
were  poor  began  to  make  cognisance  of  their  potential  strength.  Societies 
which  introduced  reforms  —  like  Britain  —  survived.  Czarish  Russia  col¬ 
lapsed.  Today  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  is  international  —  between 
a  twenty  per  cent  Atlantic  minority  commanding  80  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
investment  and  trade  and  half  humanity  still  subsisting  on  the  old  two  dollars 
a  week.  And  the  underlying  reason  for  this  chasm  is  the  same.  In  the  uncor¬ 
rected  market,  the  rich  stay  rich  and  get  richer,  “To  him  who  hath  shall  be 
given.” 

In  domestic  society,  however,  the  market  is  tamed  and  domesticated  by 
civilizing  policies  and  institutions.  Taxation  transfers  resources  from  rich 
to  poor  and,  through  publicity  endowed  education,  gives  everyone  the  chance 
to  develop  talents  and  skills.  This  in  turn  increases  their  capacity  to  produce 
and  hence  to  earn  more  wealth.  So  the  market  itself,  under  pressure  from 
trade  union  organization  and  enlightened  management,  pays  skills  more 
highly  and  concedes  wider  frings  benefits.  Since  1945,  governments  have 
added  the  extra  stability  of  full  employment  and  the  kind  of  management  of 
demand  which  keeps  demand  and  supply  in  balance  on  a  rising  graph.  There 
is  no  secret  about  all  this.  We  practise  it  every  day.  It  is  the  very  stuff  of 
the  new  mass-consumer  economies  of  the  developed  world.  Communist 
states  are,  in  some  measure,  moving  in  the  same  direction.  The  trinity  of 
taxation,  high  wage-bargains  and  demand-management  precisely  explain 
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the  fantastic  growth  in  Atlantic  resources  and  the  more  fantastic  growth  that 
could  lie  ahead. 

The  strategies  proposed  for  world  growth  are  not  really  far  removed  from 
the  Atlantic  trinity.  The  proposal  that  wealthy  powers  give  one  per  cent  of 
their  gross  national  product  in  genuine  economic  assistance  is,  if  you  like, 
the  first  sketch  of  a  world  tax.  The  various  proposals  for  trade  —  stable 
primary  prices,  better  access  to  developed  markets,  offsetting  finance  to 
balance  export  earnings,  a  share  in  any  new  scheme  for  world  liquidity  resemble 
the  improvement  of  the  wage-bargain  inside  the  domestic  market.  Various 
estimates  made  for  the  needed  scale  of  world  investment  —  the  indicative  plan 
for  world  farming  prepared  by  FAO,  the  estimates  for  agriculture  put  forward 
by  the  American  President’s  scientific  advisers,  World  Bank  estimates  of  the 
funds  developing  lands  could  absorb,  forecasts  of  particular  foreign  exchange 
needs  as,  for  instance,  in  India’s  plans  —  all  these  amount  to  a  first  tentative 
essay  in  world  “demand-management,”  to  a  world  assessment  not  of  what 
rich  nations  can  “spare”  but  of  what  the  tasks  of  modernization  really  require. 
The  gap  between  such  policies  and  our  routine,  everyday,  perfectly  acceptable 
domestic  policies  of  growth  and  full  employment  is  not  wide.  It  is  in  large 
measure  simply  a  projection  to  a  wider  area  of  what  we  take  for  granted  at 
home. 


8.  The  national  sickness 

And  there  lies  the  rub.  At  present  we  have  neither  the  education,  the  tradi¬ 
tions  nor  the  mechanism  for  making  any  such  transfer.  Each  one  of  us  still 
accepts  our  national  boundaries  as  the  inevitable  limit  of  citizenship  and 
obligation.  We  may  cross  them  to  fight  and  trade  —  we  may,  occasionally, 
cross  them  with  acts  of  generosity  in  times  of  disaster.  We  may  even,  as  an 
act  of  grace,  “give”  economic  assistance  for  a  decade,  with  the  understanding 
that  it  can  be  revoked  whenever  domestic  pressures  seem  —  as  they  do  today 
—  to  build  up  other  priorities.  But  the  sustained  and  civilizing  obligations 
which  have  stabilized  and  enriched  our  internal  economies  stop  at  the  frontiers 
where  the  “foreigners”  begin.  So  it  is  not  much  use  pointing  out  that  over 
the  next  three  decades  our  per  capita  incomes  in  the  Atlantic  world  will 
quadruple,  that  by  the  year  2000  the  income  of  70  per  cent  of  America’s  families 
may  be  above  $10,000  a  year,  that  by  then  the  annual  increment  in  Atlantic 
wealth  may  be  of  the  order  of  $240,000  million  a  year.  These  are  domestic 
figures  and  the  entire  increase  can,  according  to  our  present  way  of  thinking, 
be  absorbed  by  that  upward  drift  of  income  by  which  (in  a  law  Professor 
Parkinson  did  not  formulate)  the  needs  rise  to  swallow  whatever  money  is 
made  available  for  them. 

But  is  this  good  enough  for  Christians  ?  We  confront  a  very  odd  situation. 
The  followers  of  the  Son  of  Man  who  loved  the  poor  and  rejected  the  Pharisees 
and  all  through  his  public  life  had  no  place  to  lay  his  head,  find  themselves, 
in  the  main,  members  of  the  exclusive  white  man’s  club  with  incomes  rising 
into  the  stratosphere.  They  are  largely  to  be  found  among  the  communities 
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which  still  profit  from  the  lopsided  inheritance  of  the  colonial  world.  Even 
if  we  reject  all  concepts  of  collective  guilt  and  do  not  take  on  our  heads  the 
exploitation  and  slavery  of  earlier  centuries,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
some  of  our  prosperity  today  is  derived  from  the  bias  imparted  to  the  world 
economy  during  the  period  of  undisputed  Western  dominance.  We  are  not 
thieves,  perhaps.  But  to  a  certain  extent  we  are  “receivers”  from  an  exploita¬ 
tive  past. 

This  then  is  where  we  are  —  rich,  exceedingly  rich,  in  part  by  inheritance, 
growing  richer,  outstripping  two-thirds  of  our  fellowmen  although  we  remain 
a  minority  only  of  the  human  race.  If,  at  this  point,  we  argue  that  our  situa¬ 
tion  does  not  require  any  particular  change  or  response  from  us,  then  we 
implicitly  accept  the  prevailing  national  exclusiveness  of  our  society.  We, 
too,  are  saying  that  obligations  stop  at  domestic  frontiers  and  our  riches  can 
be  exclusively  ours  because  the  misery  lies  in  other  continents  and  hemi¬ 
spheres.  And  this  for  a  Christian  is  an  even  odder  response.  Where,  in  heaven’s 
name,  can  we  discover  any  limit  of  a  divine  purpose  that  the  wide  bounty 
of  the  universe  has  been  designed  chiefly  to  benefit  twenty  percent  of  its 
inhabitants  ?  Where  is  Christ’s  word  telling  us  to  feed  the  hungry  (provided 
they  are  British),  to  clothe  the  naked  (provided  they  are  German),  to  shelter 
the  shelterless  (provided  they  are  Dutch)  ?  Was  the  Centurion  told  to  become 
a  Jew  before  his  servant  could  be  healed  ?  Did  the  Samaritan  check  the 
nationality  of  the  man  in  the  ditch  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  vision  of  a  single 
humanity  is  carried  in  Christian  faith  to  a  degree  of  unity  and  interdependence 
for  which  only  the  organic  union  of  the  human  body  is  a  sufficiently  vivid 
analogy.  The  human  race,  united  under  the  headship  of  Christ,  the  Son  of 
Man,  the  Second  Adam,  can  be  compared  only  with  man’s  total  integration 
of  flesh  and  bone  and  mind  and  spirit,  with  the  total  unity  of  the  whole  human 
person. 

This  is  the  union  we  dare  divide  with  historical  frontiers  and  racial  splits  and 
barriers  set  all  too  often  by  territorial  conquest.  Nationalists,  racialists, 
tribalists,  we  are  no  more  “members  one  of  another”  than  any  other  group 
in  our  affluent,  headless,  successful  society.  But  if  Christians  have,  as  we 
continuously  say  they  have,  some  special  vocation  —  a  salt,  a  leaven,  a  light 
set  apart  —  may  it  not  be,  in  these  days  of  technological  unification,  economic 
interdependance  and  planetary  communication,  to  accept  and  create  a  moral 
world  community  to  match  the  physical  community  which  is  already  ours  ? 
If  this  is  our  insight  and  our  vocation,  then  to  extend  to  the  whole  world  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  domestic  society  is  not  “any  other  business.” 
It  becomes  the  first  priority  of  our  political  action.  The  transfer  of  one  per 
cent  of  GNP,  revised  trading  patterns,  greater  liquidity,  a  world  strategy 
for  development  become  simply,  although  in  more  technical  terms,  our  eager 
response  to  the  Lord’s  commands  to  feed  the  hungry  and  find  God  Himself 
in  the  least  of  these  little  ones. 

No  doubt  we  cannot  hope  in  a  day  to  persuade  either  ourselves  or  our  fellow 
citizens  to  break  out  of  our  national  restrictions.  But  we  can  make  a  start. 
In  every  wealthy  country,  we  are  a  minority  large  enough,  if  organized,  to 
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make  a  political  impact,  to  worry  legislators,  to  swing  elections,  to  work, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  put  the  world’s  miseries  before  the  upward 
drift  of  our  ample  domestic  comforts  or  more  urgent  still,  before  the  world’s 
vast  expenditure  on  a  sterile  defence.  If  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the 
conscience  of  Britain  could  be  roused  by  the  Abolitionists  to  get  rid  of  a  system 
of  slavery  in  which  massive  vested  interests  were  involved,  we  can  hope  that 
comparable  pressure  may  begin  to  repeal  our  current  slaveries  —  malnutri¬ 
tion,  sickness,  ignorance,  unemployment,  the  death  of  children,  the  despair 
of  breadwinners,  the  deserted  misery  of  old  age.  The  only  defeat  is  not  to 
try.  So  in  God’s  name,  let  us  mobilize  our  resources  —  of  political  energy 
and  exploding  affluence  —  “Work,  While  it  is  Day.” 


(The  author  wishes  to  thank  the  Hon.  George  Miller,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  and  his 
Committee  for  their  permission  to  reproduce  the  historical  analysis  contained  in  the 
paper  she  presented  to  them  on  the  occasion  of  their  Ninth  Meeting  with  the  Panel 
on  Science  and  Technology,  January  23-25,  1968.) 


WHITE  RACISM  OR  WORLD  COMMUNITY  ? 

by  James  Baldwin  * 


Since  I  am  not  a  theologian  in  any  way  whatever,  I  probably  ought  to  tell 
you  what  my  credentials  are.  I  never  expected  to  be  standing  in  such  a  place, 
because  I  left  the  pulpit  twenty-seven  years  ago.  That  says  a  good  deal,  I 
suppose,  about  my  relationship  to  the  Christian  Church.  And  in  a  curious 
way  that  is  part  of  my  credentials.  I  also  address  you  in  the  name  of  my 
father,  who  was  a  Baptist  minister,  who  gave  his  life  to  the  Christian  faith, 
with  some  very  curious  and  stunning  and  painful  results.  I  address  you  as 
one  of  those  people  who  have  always  been  outside  it,  even  though  one  tried 
to  work  in  it.  I  address  you  as  one  of  the  creatures,  one  of  God’s  creatures, 
whom  the  Christian  Church  has  most  betrayed.  And  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
to  you  that  though  I  may  have  to  say  some  rather  difficult  things  here  this 
afternoon,  I  want  to  make  it  understood  that  in  the  heart  of  the  absolutely 
necessary  accusation  there  is  contained  a  plea.  The  plea  was  articulated  by 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  who  said,  “Insofar  as  you  have  done  it  unto  the  least 
of  these,  you  have  done  it  unto  me.” 

Now  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  nature  of  the  confrontation,  the  actual 
historical  confrontation  between  the  non- white  peoples  of  the  world  and  the 
white  peoples  of  the  world,  between  the  Christian  Church  and  those  people 
outside  the  Christian  Church  who  are  unable  to  conceive  themselves  as  being 
equally  the  sons  of  God,  the  nature  of  that  confrontation  is  involved  with 
the  nature  of  the  experience  which  a  black  person  represents  vis-a-vis  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  and  vis-a-vis  that  enormous  structure  which  is  called  the 
Church.  Because  I  was  born  in  a  Christian  culture,  I  never  considered  myself 
to  be  totally  a  free  human  being.  In  my  own  mind,  and  in  fact,  I  was  told  by 
Christians  what  I  could  do  and  what  I  could  become  and  what  my  life  was 
worth.  Now,  this  means  that  one’s  concept  of  human  freedom  is  in  a  sense 
frozen  or  strangled  at  the  root.  This  has  to  do,  of  course,  with  the  fact  that 
though  he  was  born  in  Nazareth  under  a  very  hot  sun,  and  though  we  know 
that  he  spent  his  life  beneath  that  sun,  the  Christ  I  was  presented  with  was 
presented  to  me  with  blue  eyes  and  blond  hair,  and  all  the  virtues  to  which  I, 
as  a  black  man,  was  expected  to  aspire  had,  by  definition,  to  be  white.  This 
may  seem  a  very  simple  thing  and  from  some  points  of  view  it  might  even 
seem  to  be  a  desirable  thing.  But  in  fact  what  it  did  was  make  me  very  early, 
make  us,  the  blacks,  very  early  distrust  our  own  experience  and  refuse,  in 
effect,  to  articulate  that  experience  to  the  Christians  who  were  our  oppressors. 
That  was  a  great  loss  for  me,  as  a  black  man.  I  want  to  suggest  that  it  was 
also  a  great  loss  for  you,  as  white  people.  For  example,  in  the  church  I  grew 
up  in,  we  sang  a  song  that  that  man  who  was  hung  on  a  Roman  cross  between 
two  thieves  would  have  understood  better  than  most  church  prelates.  We 


*  Mr.  James  Baldwin  is  the  well  known  North  American  author.  The  text  of  his  address 
as  presented  here  was  transcribed  from  tape  recording. 
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sang  —  and  we  knew  what  we  meant  when  we  sang  it  —  “I’ve  been  rebuked 
and  I’ve  been  scolded.”  We  won  our  Christianity,  our  faith,  at  the  point  of 
a  gun,  not  because  of  the  example  afforded  by  white  Christians,  but  in  spite 
of  it.  It  was  very  difficult  to  become  a  Christian  if  you  were  a  black  man  on 
a  slave  ship,  and  the  slave  ship  was  called  ‘The  Good  Ship  Jesus.’  These 
crimes,  for  one  must  call  them  crimes,  against  the  human  being  have  brought 
the  church  and  the  entire  Western  world  to  the  dangerous  place  we  find  our¬ 
selves  in  today.  Because  if  it  is  true  that  your  testimony  as  Christians  has 
proven  invalid  ;  if  it  is  true  that  my  importance  in  the  Christian  world  was 
not  as  a  living  soul,  dear  to  the  sight  of  God,  but  as  a  means  of  making  money, 
and  representatively  more  sinister  than  that  too  representing  some  terrifying 
divorce  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit ;  if  that  is  true  (and  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  deny  the  truth  of  this)  then  at  this  moment  in  the  world’s  history 
it  becomes  necessary  for  me,  for  my  own  survival,  not  to  listen  to  what  you 
say  but  to  watch  very  carefully  what  you  do,  not  to  read  your  pronouncements 
but  to  go  back  to  the  source  and  to  check  it  for  myself.  And  if  that  is  so,  then 
it  may  very  well  mean  that  the  revolution  which  was  begun  two  thousand 
years  ago  by  a  disreputable  Hebrew  criminal  may  now  have  to  be  begun 
again  by  people  equally  disreputable  and  equally  improbable.  It’s  got  to 
be  admitted  that  if  you  are  born  under  the  circumstances  in  which  most 
black  people  in  the  West  are  born,  that  means  really  black  people  over  the 
entire  world,  when  you  look  around  you,  having  attained  something  resembling 
adulthood,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  you  can  see  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Christian  Church  as  it  is  presently  constituted  may  not  only  be  desirable  but 
necessary. 

If  you  have  grown  to  be,  let  us  say,  thirty  years  old  in  a  Christian  nation  and 
you  understand  what  has  happened  to  you  and  your  brothers,  your  mother, 
your  father,  your  sisters  and  the  ways  in  which  you  are  menaced,  not  precisely 
by  the  wickedness  of  Christians,  but  by  the  wickedness  of  white  people  ; 
most  people  are  not  wicked,  most  people  are  terribly  lazy,  most  people  are 
terribly  afraid  of  acting  on  what  they  know.  I  think  everyone  knows  that  no 
child  is  a  criminal,  I  think  everyone  knows  that  all  children  are  sacred,  and 
yet  the  Christian  world,  until  today,  victimises  all  black  children  and  destroys 
them  because  they  are  not  white.  This  is  done  in  many  ways.  One  of  the 
most  important  ways  in  which  it  is  done  is  the  way  in  which  the  history  of 
black  people,  which  means  then  the  history  of  the  Christian  world,  is  taught. 
Christians,  in  order  to  justify  the  means  by  which  they  rose  to  power,  have 
had  to  convince  themselves,  and  have  had  to  try  to  convince  me,  that  when 
Africa  was  “discovered,”  as  Christians  so  quaintly  put  it,  and  when  I  was 
discovered  and  brought  away  to  be  used  like  an  animal,  we  have  had  to  agree, 
the  Christian  Church  had  to  conspire  with  itself  to  say  that  I  preferred  slavery 
to  my  own  condition  and  that  I  really  liked  the  role  I  played  in  Western  cul¬ 
ture.  Until  at  last  the  Christian  Church  has  got  to  pretend  that  black  South 
African  miners  are  pleased  to  go  into  the  mines  and  bring  out  the  diamonds 
and  the  wealth,  all  the  wealth  which  belongs  to  Africa,  to  dig  it  up  for  nothing 
and  give  it  to  Europe.  We  all  know,  no  matter  what  we  say,  no  matter  how 
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we  may  justify  it  or  hide  from  this  fact,  every  human  being  knows,  something 
in  him  knows,  and  this  is  what  Christ  was  talking  about ;  no  one  wants  to 
be  a  slave.  Black  people  have  had  to  adjust  to  incredible  vicissitudes  and 
involve  in  fantastic  identity  against  incredible  odds.  But  those  songs  we  sang, 
and  sing,  and  our  dances  and  the  way  we  talk  to  each  other,  betray  a  terrifying 
pain,  a  pain  so  great  that  most  Western  people,  most  white  Westerners,  are 
simply  baffled  by  it  and  paralysed  by  it,  because  they  do  not  dare  imagine 
what  it  would  be  like  to  be  a  black  father,  and  what  a  black  father  would 
have  to  tell  a  black  son  in  order  for  the  black  son  to  live  at  all. 

Now,  this  is  not  called  morality,  this  is  not  called  faith,  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Christ.  It  has  to  do  with  power,  and  part  of  the  dilemma  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  the  fact  that  it  opted,  in  fact,  for  power  and  betrayed 
its  own  first  principles  which  were  a  responsibility  to  every  living  soul,  the 
assumption  of  which  the  Christian  Church’s  basis,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that 
all  men  are  the  sons  of  God  and  that  all  men  are  free  in  the  eyes  of  God  and 
are  victims  of  the  commandment  given  to  the  Christian  Church,  “Love  one 
another  as  I  have  loved  you.”  And  if  that  is  so,  the  Church  is  in  great  danger 
not  merely  because  the  black  people  say  it  is  but  because  people  aie  always 
in  great  danger  when  they  know  what  they  should  do,  and  refuse  to  act  on 
that  knowledge.  To  try  to  make  it  as  clear  as  I  can  ;  we  hear  a  great  deal 
these  days  of  a  young  black  man  called  Stokely  Carmichael,  we  gather  from 
the  public  press  that  Stokely’s  a  very  dangerous,  radical,  black  fanatic  racist. 
Not  long  ago  we  heard  much  the  same  thing  about  the  late  Malcolm  X,  and 
neither  was  the  late  Martin  Luther  King  the  most  popular  man  in  his  country. 

But  everyone  overlooks  the  fact  that  Stokely  Carmichael  began  his  life  as  a 
Christian  and  for  many,  many  years,  unnoticed  by  the  world’s  press,  was 
marching  up  and  down  highways  in  my  country,  in  the  deep  south,  spent 
many  many  years  being  beaten  over  the  head  and  thrown  in  jail,  singing  “We 
shall  overcome,”  and  meaning  it  and  believing  it,  doing  day  by  day  and  hour 
by  hour  precisely  what  the  Christian  Church  is  supposed  to  do,  to  walk  from 
door  to  door,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  speak  to  those  who  are  oppressed,  to 
try  to  open  the  gates  of  prisons  for  all  those  who  are  imprisoned.  And  a  day 
came,  inevitably,  when  this  young  man  grew  weary  of  petitioning  a  heedless 
population  and  said  in  effect,  what  all  revolutionaries  have  always  said,  I 
petitioned  you  and  petitioned  you,  and  you  can  petition  for  a  long,  long  time, 
but  the  moment  comes  when  the  petitioner  is  no  longer  a  petitioner  but  has 
become  a  beggar.  And  at  that  moment  one  concludes,  you  will  not  do  it, 
you  cannot  do  it,  it  is  not  in  you  to  do  it,  and  therefore  I  must  do  it.  When 
Stokely  talks  about  black  power,  he  is  simply  translating  into  the  black  idiom 
what  the  English  said  hundreds  of  years  ago  and  have  always  proclaimed 
as  their  guiding  principle,  black  power  translated  means  the  self-determina¬ 
tion  of  people.  It  means  that,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  But  it  is  astound¬ 
ing,  and  it  says  a  great  deal  about  Christendom,  that  whereas  black  power, 
the  conjunction  of  the  word  ‘black’  with  the  word  ‘power’,  frightens  every¬ 
body,  no  one  in  Christendom  appears  seriously  to  be  frightened  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  the  nature  of  white  power.  Stokely  may  make  terrifying  speeches 
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(though  they  are  not  terrifying  to  me,  I  must  say)  and  Stokely  may  be,  though 
I  don’t  believe  it,  a  racist  in  reverse,  but  in  fact  he’s  not  nearly  as  dangerous 
as  the  people  who  now  rule  South  Africa,  he’s  not  nearly  as  dangerous  as 
many  of  the  people  who  govern  my  own  poor  country.  He’s  only  insisting 
that  he  is  present  only  once  on  this  earth  as  a  man,  not  as  a  creation  of  the 
Christian  conscience,  not  as  a  fantasy  in  the  Christian  mind,  not  as  an  object 
of  missionary  charity,  not  as  something  to  be  manipulated  or  defined  by 
others,  but  as  a  man  himself,  on  this  earth,  under  the  sky,  on  the  same  lonely 
journey  we  all  must  make,  alone.  He  (I  am  using  him  as  an  example)  by 
insisting  on  the  sacredness  of  his  soul,  by  demanding  his  soul’s  salvation,  is 
closer  to  the  Hebrew  prophet  than,  let  us  say  arbitrarily,  another  eminent 
Christian,  the  Governor  of  Alabama.  And  in  the  same  way  it  is  perfectly 
possible  twenty  years  from  now  that  the  Christian  Church,  if  indeed  it  lasts 
that  long,  will  be  appalled  by  some  of  the  things  some  of  the  sons  of  the  late 
Martin  Luther  King  may  have  to  say.  After  all,  speaking  now  again  as  a 
creation  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  a  black  creation  of  the  Christian  Church, 
I  watched  what  the  Christian  Church  did  to  my  father,  who  was  in  the  pulpit 
all  the  years  of  his  life,  I  watched  the  kind  of  poverty,  the  kind  of  hopeless 
poverty,  which  was  not  an  act  of  God,  but  an  act  of  the  State,  against  which 
he  and  his  children  struggled,  I  watched  above  all,  and  this  is  what  is  crucial, 
the  ways  in  which  white  power  can  destroy  black  minds,  and  what  black 
people  are  now  fighting  against,  precisely  that.  We  watched  too  many  of 
us  being  destroyed  for  too  long  and  destroyed  where  it  really  matters,  not 
only  in  chain  gangs,  and  in  prisons  and  on  needles,  not  only  do  I  know,  and 
every  black  person  knows,  hundreds  of  people,  thousands  of  people,  perishing 
in  the  streets  of  my  nation  as  we  stand  here,  perishing,  for  whom  there  is 
no  hope,  perishing  in  the  jails  of  my  country,  and  not  only  my  country.  For 
one  reason,  and  one  reason  only,  because  they  are  black  and  because  the 
structure  into  which  they  were  born,  the  Christian  structure,  had  determined 
and  fore-ordained  that  destruction,  to  maintain  its  power.  Now,  of  course, 
this,  from  the  point  of  view  of  anyone  who  takes  the  preaching  of  the  man 
from  Galilee  seriously,  is  very  close  to  being  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
for  which  you  will  remember  there  is  no  forgiveness. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  most  serious  thing  that  has  happened  in  the 
world  today  and  in  the  Christian  conscience  is  that  Christians,  having  ration¬ 
alized  their  crimes  for  so  long,  though  they  live  with  them  every  day  and  see 
the  evidence  of  them  every  day,  they  put  themselves  out  of  touch  with  them¬ 
selves.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  can  be  said  that  my  black  flesh  is  the  flesh 
that  St.  Paul  wanted  to  have  mortified.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  it  can  be 
said  that  very  long  ago,  for  a  complex  of  reasons,  but  among  them  power, 
the  Christian  personality  split  itself  in  two,  split  itself  into  dark  and  light, 
in  fact,  and  it  is  now  bewildered,  at  war  with  itself,  is  literally  unable  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  force  of  such  a  woman  as  Mahalia  Jackson,  who  does  not  sound 
like  anyone  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  unable  to  accept  the  depth  of  sorrow, 
out  of  which  a  Ray  Charles  comes,  unable  to  get  itself  in  touch  with  itself, 
with  its  selfless  totality.  From  my  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  flesh 
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and  the  spirit  are  one  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  when  you  mortify  the  one,  you 
have  mortified  the  other.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  morality  by  which 
the  Christian  Church  claims  to  live,  I  mean  the  public  morality,  that  morality 
governing  our  sexual  relations  and  the  structure  of  the  family,  is  terribly 
inadequate  for  what  the  world,  and  people  in  the  world,  must  deal  with  now. 
One  of  the  things  that  happened,  it  seems  to  me,  with  the  rise  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  was  precisely  the  denial  of  a  certain  kind  of  spontaneity,  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  joy,  a  certain  kind  of  freedom,  which  a  man  can  only  have  when 
he  is  in  touch  with  himself,  his  surroundings,  his  women  and  his  children. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  shows  very  crucially  in  the  nature,  the  structure  of 
our  politics  and  in  the  personalities  of  our  children,  who  would  like  to  learn, 
if  I  may  put  it  this  way,  how  to  sing  the  blues,  because  the  blues  are  not  a 
racial  creation,  the  blues  are  an  historical  creation  produced  by  the  confronta¬ 
tion  precisely  between  the  pagan,  the  black  pagan  from  Africa,  and  the 
alabaster  cross.  I  am  suggesting  that  the  nature  of  the  lies  the  Christian 
Church  has  always  helplessly  told  about  me  are  only  a  reflection  of  the  lies 
the  Christian  Church  has  always  helplessly  told  itself,  to  itself,  about  itself. 

I  am  saying  that  when  a  person,  when  a  people,  are  able  to  persuade  them¬ 
selves  that  another  group  or  breed  of  men  are  less  than  men,  they  themselves 
become  less  than  men  and  have  made  it  almost  impossible  for  themselves  to 
confront  reality  and  to  change  it.  If  I  deny  what  I  know  to  be  true,  if  I  deny 
that  that  white  child  next  to  me  is  simply  another  child,  and  if  I  pretend  that 
that  child,  because  its  colour  is  white,  deserves  destruction,  I  have  begun  the 
destruction  of  my  own  personality  and  I  am  beginning  the  destruction  of  my 
own  children.  I  think  that  if  we  have  a  future,  we  must  now  begin  to  tremble 
for  some  of  the  children  of  some  of  our  contemporaries.  I  tremble  frankly 
for  the  children  of  all  white  South  Africans,  who  will  not  deserve  their  fate. 
I  tremble  for  that  day  that  is  coming  when  some  non- white  nations,  for  example 
Vietnam,  are  able  to  pay  the  West  back  —  they  have  a  long  and  bloody  bill 
to  pay.  I  tremble  when  I  wonder  if  there  is  left  in  the  Christian  civilizations 
(and  only  these  civilizations  can  answer  this  question  —  I  cannot)  the  moral 
energy,  the  spiritual  daring,  to  atone,  to  repent,  to  be  born  again  ;  if  it  is 
possible,  if  there  is  enough  leaven  in  the  loaf,  to  cause  us  to  discard  our  actual 
and  historical  habits,  to  cause  us  to  take  our  places  with  that  criminal  Jew, 
for  He  was  a  criminal,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Rome  between  two  thieves, 
because  He  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God.  That  claim  was  a  revelation  and 
a  revolution  because  it  means  that  we  are  all  the  sons  of  God.  That  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  that’s  the  hope.  It  is  only  by  attempting  to  face  that  challenge  that 
one  can  begin  to  expand  and  transform  God’s  nature  which  has  to  be  forever 
an  act  of  creation  on  the  part  of  every  human  being.  It  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  responsible  for  our  soul’s  salvation,  not  the  Bishop,  not 
the  priest,  not  my  mother,  ultimately  it  is  each  man’s  responsibility  alone 
in  his  own  chamber  before  his  own  gods  to  deal  with  his  health  and  his  sick¬ 
ness,  to  deal  with  his  life  and  his  death.  When  people  cannot  do  this  with 
themselves,  they  very  quickly  cannot  do  it  with  others.  When  one  begins 
to  live  by  habit  and  by  quotation,  one  has  begun  to  stop  living. 
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Finally,  the  mandate  of  this  body  is  not  merely  goodwill,  not  merely  paper 
resolutions.  If  one  believes  in  the  Prince  of  Peace  one  must  stop  committing 
crimes  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  Christian  Church  still  rules 
this  world,  it  still  has  the  power,  to  change  the  structure  of  South  Africa. 
It  has  the  power  if  it  will,  to  prevent  the  death  of  another  Martin  Luther 
King  junior.  It  has  the  power,  if  it  will,  to  force  my  Government  to  cease 
dropping  bombs  in  South-East  Asia.  These  are  crimes  committed  in  the 
name  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  no  more  than  we  have  absolved  the 
Germans  for  saying  “I  didn’t  know  it,”  “I  didn’t  know  what  it  was  about,” 
“I  knew  of  people  having  been  taken  away  in  the  night,  but  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  me.”  We  were  very  hard  on  the  Germans  about  that.  But  Germany 
is  also  a  Christian  nation,  and  what  the  Germans  did  in  the  Second  World 
War,  since  they  are  human  and  we  are  human  too,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
we  are  not  doing  that,  right  now.  When  a  structure,  a  State  or  a  Church 
or  a  country,  becomes  too  expensive  for  the  world  to  afford,  when  it  is  no 
longer  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  world,  that  structure  is  doomed.  If  the 
Christian  faith  does  not  recover  its  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall 
discover  the  meaning  of  what  he  meant  when  he  said,  “Insofar  as  have  done 
it  unto  the  least  of  these,  you  have  done  it  unto  me.” 
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by  Lord  Caradon  * 


For  many  reasons  I  jumped  at  the  chance  to  come  here  today.  It  was  not 
easy  because  I  am  only  on  short  leave  of  absence  from  the  United  Nations 
in  New  York. 

There  we  prisoner-delegates  work  out  severe  sentences  in  continuous  servitude. 
We  survive  on  a  thin  diet  of  diplomatic  oratory.  We  labour  under  the  lash 
of  constant  crises.  We  can  very  seldom  escape. 

But  I  was  given  a  ticket  of  leave  to  attend  a  United  Nations  conference  which 
finished  in  Bucharest  on  Saturday  and  another  which  starts  in  Geneva  on 
Monday.  When  I  was  asked  if  I  could  escape  again  to  come  here  on  this 
Sunday  it  seemed  to  me  physically  impossible.  But  when  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  makes  an  invitation  it  brooks  no  excuses  and  recognizes  no 
barriers.  It  encourages  us  to  put  the  Sabbath  to  the  best  use.  I  was  quickly 
persuaded  that  Uppsala  is  almost  on  a  direct  route  from  Bucharest  to  Geneva 
—  and  I  discovered  that  the  Council  has  an  ecumenical  ingenuity  both  in 
arranging  heavenly  transport  and  in  disdaining  earthly  divisions  and  dis¬ 
tances. 

So  here  I  am,  it  seems  to  me  by  no  less  than  a  miracle,  and  I  am  very  happy 
to  have  been  enabled  to  get  here. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  pay  my  respects  to  this  universally  famous  university. 
In  these  modern  days  there  is  no  place  like  a  university  if  you  want  to  make  a 
protest  —  or  if  you  want  to  start  a  crusade. 

I  am  happy  too  to  be  in  Sweden,  for  Sweden  is  an  honoured  leader  in  inter¬ 
national  endeavour.  There  seems  to  be  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  Swedes  to 
give  us  a  lead.  There  are  innumerable  examples. 

When  the  Secretary-General  needed  a  man  to  tackle  in  the  Middle  East  one 
of  the  most  gigantic  and  one  of  the  most  daunting  assignments  ever  to  be 
allotted  to  one  man  he  sent  for  Ambassador  Gunnar  Jarring  —  a  man  to 
whose  steadiness  of  nerve  and  patient  determination  and  wise  judgment  I  am 
glad  to  pay  tribute. 

I  once  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  a  United  Nations  Group  set  up  to  advise 
on  South  African  questions  under  the  chairmanship  of  Ambassador  Alva 
Myrdal,  who  is  as  gifted  and  as  tireless  as  her  famous  husband. 

There  is  no  Permanent  Representative  at  the  United  Nations  more  highly 
respected  than  Sweden’s  present  Ambassador  Sverker  Astrom. 

None  of  us  concerned  with  the  world  community  will  ever  forget  the  out¬ 
standing  and  inspired  life  and  work  of  Dag  Hammarskjold. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  has  given  more  than  Sweden  in  inter¬ 
national  leadership. 


*  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Caradon  is  Minister  of  State  and  Permanent  United  Kingdom 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations. 
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I  was  moreover  happy  to  respond  to  a  call  from  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
Certainly  I  have  no  religious  qualification,  and  I  trust  that  no  one  imagines 
that  I  have  any  real  right  to  be  speaking  on  such  a  respectable  platform.  But 
a  few  years  ago  I  was  lucky  enough  at  the  suggestion  of  the  World  Council  to 
travel  through  Africa  —  East,  Central  and  West  Africa  —  with  Professor 
Z.  K.  Matthews.  He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  I  have  ever  known. 
When  he  died  in  America  a  few  months  ago  he  was  mourned  throughout 
Africa  and  amongst  all  the  delegates  of  the  United  Nations  where  he  had  been 
the  first  Ambassador  of  Botswana.  I  learned  to  respect  him  and  to  love  him 
as  he  was  respected  and  loved  by  so  many  throughout  Africa  and  in  Geneva 
and  New  York  and  Washington.  With  his  gentleness  and  his  good  humour  and 
his  steadiness  and  his  devotion  and  his  courage  he  was  an  outstanding  African 
leader  of  his  generation.  I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  the  World  Council  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  work  with  him  in  Africa. 

Having  stated  my  reasons  for  welcoming  the  invitation  from  the  World  Council 
and  having  told  you  how  eager  I  was  to  come  and  why  I  am  so  glad  that  I  did, 
I  must  at  once  say  that  I  am  alarmed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  of  our 
discussion  —  and  my  alarm  has  not  been  diminished  by  listening  to  Mr.  James 
Baldwin,  whose  passionate  eloquence  it  was  worth  coming  some  thousands 
of  miles  to  hear. 

I  am  no  expert  and  I  am  certainly  no  scholar.  I  am  by  training  an  adminis¬ 
trator  and  I  am  by  inclination  a  politician.  I  have  lived  most  of  my  working 
life  amongst  Arabs  and  Africans  and  West  Indians  —  with  two  intervals 
amongst  Greeks  and  Turks.  Then  for  the  past  seven  years  I  have  worked  in 
or  for  the  United  Nations.  I  claim  to  know  something  about  the  world  com¬ 
munity,  but  I  admit  that  I  know  very  little,  at  first  hand  at  least,  about  white 
racism.  Even  about  the  British  I  am  ignorant  for  I  went  overseas  when  I  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  except  for  short  leaves  I  have  never  since  gone 
home. 

But  I  must  go  on  to  say  that  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  race. 
I  care  more  about  racial  justice  and  racial  equality,  I  think,  than  anything  else 
in  the  world.  I  should  dearly  love  to  make  some  contribution  in  those  causes. 
I  believe  that  race  is  the  dominant  problem  of  our  time.  Coupled  as  it  is  with 
the  world  problems  of  poverty  and  population  and  youth,  I  am  convinced 
that  race  is  the  most  explosive  and  the  most  dangerous  issue  which  the  world 
must  face.  But  again,  I  must  warn  you  that  I  cannot  speak  as  a  sociologist 
or  an  anthropologist.  I  can  speak  about  race  only  as  an  administrator  and 
a  politician  who  has  graduated  from  the  school  of  colonial  administration 
to  the  university  of  international  affairs. 

With  that  limited  qualification  I  want  to  address  myself  to  three  main 
questions. 

What  effect  on  racial  relations  and  racial  animosities  has  been  caused  by  the 
end  of  colonialism  and  the  consequent  creation  of  the  new  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa  ? 

What  are  the  present  dangers  of  racial  confrontation  on  a  world-wide 
scale  ? 
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What  prospect  is  there  of  reducing  racial  tension  in  international  relations, 
avoiding  racial  conflict  and  working  towards  racial  understanding  and  coopera¬ 
tion  ? 

I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  those  difficult  questions  by  speaking  strictly  from 
my  own  experience  and  from  my  own  conviction. 

First  I  can  speak  with  personal  knowledge  of  the  end  of  colonialism. 

In  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  half  of  this  century  the  world  was  still  dominated 
by  the  so-called  great  powers.  The  edifice  of  colonialism  still  stood  complete. 
But  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  century  we  have  just  seen  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  transformations  in  history.  The  wind  of  change  has  blown  the 
old  structure  of  colonislism  clean  away.  The  French,  Belgian  and  Dutch 
empires  have  disappeared.  The  greatest  empire  of  all,  the  British  empire,  has 
been  transformed  into  a  free  Commonwealth. 

During  the  first  decade  of  my  own  overseas  service  my  country  governed  a 
quarter  of  the  population  of  the  world.  Now  in  the  British  Commonwealth 
all  but  one  per  cent  of  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  million  people  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  live  in  independent,  sovereign  countries.  The  fact  that  we  are 
having  some  trouble  with  the  one  per  cent  does  not  detract  from  the  speed 
or  the  far-reaching  effect  of  this  sweeping  achievement.  The  number  of  count¬ 
ries  represented  at  the  United  Nations  has  much  more  than  doubled,  and 
more  than  half  the  members  are  now  Afro-Asians. 

I  am  not  concerned  today  to  discuss  the  effect  of  this  revolutionary  develop¬ 
ment  on  the  Asians  and  the  Africans.  That  alone  would  take  up  more  than 
all  my  time.  We  are  today  speaking  of  white  racism  and  the  world  community. 
So  I  wish  to  make  some  comment  on  the  effect  of  this  change  on  the  white 
nations  —  on  the  white  West.  What  has  been  their  reaction  to  the  end  of 
empire  and  the  emergence  of  the  new  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  ? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  disturbing  and  depressing.  We  might  have 
hoped  to  see  a  greater  readiness  to  help  the  new  nations  in  tackling  their 
manifold  tasks  and  a  growing  eagerness  to  enable  them  to  overcome  their 
formidable  obstacles  —  some  of  them,  such  as  unnatural  frontiers,  being  a 
direct  legacy  from  the  era  of  colonialism.  We  might  have  hoped  for  a  recogni¬ 
tion  that  the  new  nations  faced  an  exciting  challenge  which  called  out  for 
co-operation  and  assistance  from  the  experienced  and  older  nations.  We  might 
at  least  have  expected  a  recognition  that  the  prosperity  of  the  old  world  will 
in  the  end  be  dependent  on  the  stable  progress  of  the  new  —  a  realisation  that 
the  older  nations  cannot  safely  survive  as  islands  of  affuence  in  a  sea  of  poverty 
and  misery. 

What  we  have  seen  has  been  something  very  different.  There  is,  I  am  sad 
to  say,  a  growing  apathy  in  many  Western  nations  towards  world  affairs.  The 
apathy  turns  to  antipathy.  There  is  a  creeping  indifference  and  an  ingrowing 
irritation  —  an  inclination  to  escape  from  distant  problems  so  perplexing. 
There  is  a  turning  away  in  bewilderment  and  suburban  selfishness,  or  in  what 
U  Thant  calls  prosperous  provincialism,  from  the  bad  news  coming  from 
Asia  and  Africa. 
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To  use  Barbara  Ward’s  words  : 

“In  the  world  at  large  we  are  still  “tribalists.”  The  child  that  starves  in  distant 
Bihar  is  not  our  child.  The  millions  without  land  and  bread  in  Latin  America 
lie  beyond  the  limits  of  our  imagination.  The  pitiful  ambitions  of  illiterate 
Africa  are  not  our  concern.  For  us,  the  humanity  for  which  we  feel  a  full 
moral  obligation  runs  up  to  the  frontier.” 

When  I  am  speaking  in  my  own  country  I  use  the  strongest  language  in  attack¬ 
ing  the  apathy  and  the  antipathy.  I  do  not  need  or  wish  to  do  so  here.  In  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  my  country  has  enfranchised  and  brought  into 
the  councils  of  the  world  a  quarter  of  the  population  of  the  world.  What 
is  more,  each  British  colonial  territory  attaining  independence  in  our  Common¬ 
wealth  did  so  on  the  basis  of  free  elections  and  representative  parliaments 
and  independent  courts.  We  can  rightly  be  proud  of  that  record.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  relinquishment  of  empire  so  complete  and  so  rapid  should 
produce  a  reaction.  I  am  proud  of  the  achievement  and  I  am  concerned  about 
the  reaction. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  about  similar  reactions  in  the  United  States  or  in 
other  Western  countries.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  evidence.  There  has 
been  a  succession  of  failures  and  an  escalation  of  frustrations  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  upheavals  in  the  Congo,  Ghana,  Nigeria,  the  stronger  hold  of 
racial  domination  in  southern  Africa,  the  perpetuation  of  hate  and  bloodshed 
in  the  Middle  East  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  Viet-Nam  war  all  contribute 
to  the  general  malaise  of  public  feeling.  The  forces  of  violence  and  domination 
seem  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  My  generation  has  endured  two  world  wars 
and  now  wherever  it  looks  in  the  world  sees  not  a  better  hope  for  the  futuie 
but  destruction  and  degradation  and  mounting  danger.  Older  people  feel 
they  have  had  enough.  It  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that  they  should  seek 
to  opt  out  of  further  international  involvement  and  effort.  Their  attitude 
might  be  summed  up  in  the  old  verse  : 

Void  of  strong  desire  and  fear 
Life’s  wide  ocean  trust  no  more 
Strive  thy  little  bark  to  steer 
With  the  tide  and  near  the  shore. 

I  shall  presently  suggest  to  you  that  we  can  expect  a  very  different  attitude 
from  the  new  generation,  but  for  the  moment  I  sum  up  my  answer  to  my  first 
question  by  saying  that  the  new  world  which  has  emerged  in  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  with  the  end  of  colonialism  has  created  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  those  in  the  white  West  a  confusion  and  a  disillusion  which  breed  isolation¬ 
ism.  I  don’t  know  if  this  can  be  called  white  racism.  But  it  is  surely  negative, 
barren,  unhealthy.  It  increases  the  danger  of  a  division,  a  gulf,  in  the  world 
between  the  white  West  and  the  rest.  It  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  to 
turn  to  the  new  generation  to  shake  off  the  pessimism  and  the  defeatism  of 
the  old. 

Now  let  me  consider  the  second  question  I  raised,  the  question  what  are  the 
dangers  of  racial  confrontation  on  a  world-wide  scale. 
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While  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  turn  away  from  international  responsibilties 
amongst  the  countries  of  the  white  West  and  a  growing  disenchantment  with 
development  aid  and  generally  a  supercilious  attitude  to  the  failures  of  the 
new  nations,  there  has  been  a  widening  of  the  gulf  between  the  two  worlds  — 
the  world  of  the  affluent,  comfortable,  complacent,  white  people  of  the  old 
nations  on  the  one  hand  and  the  hungry,  overcrowded,  discontented,  coloured 
people  of  the  new  nations  on  the  other. 

I  have  long  felt  that  this  gulf  creates  the  greatest  danger  in  the  world.  So  have 
many  others.  You  will  remember  what  U  Thant  said  : 

“There  is  a  clear  prospect  that  racial  conflict,  if  we  cannot  curb  and  finally 
eliminate  it,  will  grow  into  a  destructive  monster  compared  with  which  the 
religious  and  ideological  conflicts  of  the  past  will  seem  like  family  quarrels. 
Such  a  conflict  will  eat  away  the  possibilities  for  good  of  all  that  mankind 
has  hitherto  achieved  and  reduce  men  to  the  lowest  and  most  bestial  level  of 
intolerance  and  hatred.  This,  for  the  sake  of  all  our  children,  whatever  their 
race  and  colour,  must  not  be  permitted  to  happen.” 

We  cannot  claim  that  there  has  been  any  improvement  in  recent  years.  Indeed 
my  own  belief  is  that  the  situation  has  become  much  more  serious  and  much 
more  dangerous. 

The  greater  seriousness  and  the  greater  danger  arise  not  only  from  worse 
relations  between  the  races.  The  greater  danger  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
problem  of  race  is  now  inextricably  tied  to  the  problem  of  poverty,  the  problem 
of  population  and  the  problem  of  youth. 

We  see  the  danger  in  stark  and  crude  form  in  Africa.  The  forces  of  African 
nationalism  have  come  down  through  West,  East  and  Central  Africa,  right 
up  to  the  River  Zambesi.  Now  north  of  the  River  there  are  more  than  two 
hundred  million  Africans  controlling  their  own  destinies.  South  of  the  River 
except  in  three  small  territories  formerly  British  colonies  no  single  African 
has  any  effective  say  in  the  central  government  of  his  country.  Who  imagines 
that  that  confrontation  —  the  confrontation  across  the  River  of  African 
nationalism  on  one  side  and  white  supremacy  on  the  other  —  can  be  quickly 
or  easily  or  even  peacefully  settled  ? 

I  have  come  from  Bucharest  where  for  the  past  few  days  the  Heads  of  the 
Specialized  Agencies  of  the  United  Nations  have  been  discussing  with  the 
Secretary-General  and  some  score  of  national  delegations  international 
questions  of  aid  and  trade  and  development.  We  deplored  the  fact  that  the 
first  Development  Decade  had  failed  to  produce  the  results  we  hoped  for.  We 
had  to  admit  that  the  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  held  at  New 
Delhi  earlier  this  year  had  made  little  progress.  I  came  away  from  Bucharest 
and  now  go  on  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  Geneva  with  an  over¬ 
whelming  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  efforts 
so  far  made  to  cope  with  it. 

We  know  the  staggering  statistics  all  too  well.  Half  the  people  of  the  world 
live  near  or  below  the  starvation  level.  By  1980  there  will  be  another  thousand 
million  mouths  to  feed.  In  India  alone  for  instance  the  population  increases 
by  a  million  a  month. 
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I  used  to  speak  of  the  need  to  narrow  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor 
nations  of  the  world.  I  don’t  any  more.  The  gap  is  not  narrowing :  it  is 
rapidly  getting  wider.  In  the  poorer  countries  including  great  countries  like 
India  and  China  the  average  yearly  earnings  are  now  about  thirty  pounds  per 
head  ;  and  we  are  told  by  the  economists  that  with  luck  the  figure  might  rise 
to  fifty  pounds  per  head  per  year  by  the  end  of  this  century.  But  meanwhile 
at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  in  the  United  States  the  average  earning  per 
head  is  now  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  at  present  trends  by  the  end  of  the 
century  the  average  per  head  in  America  will  increase  to  two  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  The  ratio  will  not  be  thirty  to  a  thousand  but  fifty  to  two  thousand. 
That’s  not  narrowing  the  gap.  The  gap  is  growing  to  a  gaping  gulf. 

And  all  the  time  the  monster  of  population  is  gaining  on  us. 

We  have  to  add  to  the  dangers  of  poverty  and  the  dangers  of  population  the 
dangers  of  youth. 

When  I  went  down  through  Africa  with  Z.  K.  Matthews  they  told  us  in  one 
country  after  another  that  more  than  half  the  population  was  under  twenty 
years  of  age.  Now  more  of  the  young  are  going  to  school.  They  are  not 
going  to  be  content  to  go  back  to  scratch  a  miserable  livelihood  from  eroded 
land  by  antiquated  methods  as  their  fathers  did  before  them. 

We  have  precious  little  time. 

All  these  dangers  —  of  poverty  and  population  and  youth  —  are  desperately 
serious  in  themselves,  but  it  is  the  addition  of  the  race  issue  which  so  greatly 
adds  to  the  danger. 

Gunnar  Myrdal  was  saying  only  recently  that  the  most  ugly  prospect  of  our 
world  that  could  be  imagined  would  be  an  international  class  struggle  between 
the  poor  and  rich  nations,  poisoned  by  the  racial  complex. 

In  the  world  in  which  I  live  at  the  United  Nations  these  combined  issues  of 
poverty,  population,  youth  and  race  increasingly  dominate  our  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

They  are  issues  so  serious  and  so  dangerous  that  they  demand  not  only  action 
by  individuals  and  by  governments  but  by  international  initiative  as 
well. 

While  I  am  constantly  conscious  of  the  dangers  I  am  equally  conscious  of  the 
limitations  on  the  action  open  to  us.  We  have  to  recognise  what  can  be  done 
and  what  can  not.  We  must  face  those  limitations  and  honestly  admit  them. 
Vain  gestures  and  sweeping  declarations  will  not  solve  anything.  They  may 
even  do  harm.  They  may  raise  false  hopes.  The  forces  of  domination  and 
reaction  are  strong  and  arrogant  and  well  organised  and  well  led.  The  forces 
of  conciliation  and  understanding  are  often  weak  and  hesitant  or  scarcely 
.  led  at  all.  We  shall  do  no  good  by  failing  to  see  the  power  of  our  adversaries, 
or  by  attempting  to  do  too  much  too  soon.  I  often  say  that  the  task  is  one  not 
for  the  cavalry  but  for  the  sappers. 

So  it  is  in  southern  Africa.  There  are  some  who  say  that  all  we  have  to  do  is 
to  sound  the  bugles  and  order  the  charge.  Something  less  dramatic  and  less 
spectacular  may  be  all  that  we  can  achieve. 
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But  we  must  show  that  on  our  side  we  will  not  give  up.  We  must  show  that 
even  when  the  positive  action  open  to  us  is  limited  we  shall  not  fail  to  take  it. 
We  must  show  that  for  us  there  will  be  no  going  back,  and  no  betrayel. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  last  century  when  my  country  took  an  honourable 
lead,  when  political  leaders  of  all  parties  worked  first  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  then  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Parliament  voted 
twenty  million  pounds,  a  vast  sum  in  those  days,  to  free  the  slaves.  The  Royal 
Navy  for  nearly  half  a  century  at  further  great  cost  fought  the  slave  trade  on  the 
high  seas.  Reactionary  opposition  in  Parliament,  the  obstinacy  of  the  white 
colonists,  the  support  of  foreign  powers,  all  were  overcome. 

What  hope  have  we  in  my  country  of  writing  another  honourable  page  in  our 
history  to  be  compared  with  that  ? 

I  can  answer  that  only  by  coming  to  the  final  question  I  asked  at  the  start,  the 
question  what  hope  there  is  for  improvement  in  the  whole  field  of  inter¬ 
national  race  relations. 

The  hope  lies  in  two  things.  First  in  youth.  Whenever  I  can,  I  go  to  univer¬ 
sities  in  my  country  and  on  this  issue  of  race  I  find  everywhere  a  healthy 
impatience,  a  new  readiness  to  understand  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
wider  world  and  a  new  restlessness  not  for  national  gain  or  national  pride  but 
for  international  service.  I  find  the  same  in  America.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
spirit  existing  here  is  no  less  generous  and  no  less  enterprising. 

That  is  the  second  reason  for  hope.  In  this  movement  there  need  be  no  national 
frontiers.  Everywhere,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  young  people  are  contemptuous 
of  the  old  bairiers  and  old  injustices.  They  are  of  one  mind  on  this.  Their 
convictions  are  not  restricted  by  the  old  nationalism  and  the  old  isolationism 
and  the  old  prejudices. 

The  new  generation  in  many  countries,  so  I  believe,  is  ready  to  make  a  fresh 
start  on  the  great  issues  of  race.  The  new  generation  is  eager  to  do  so  not  from 
a  position  of  narrow  nationalism  but  with  a  new  enthusiasm  to  work  for  inter¬ 
national  understanding  and  international  cooperation  and  international 
order. 

A  month  or  two  ago  I  was  speaking  at  the  inauguration  of  a  multi-racial 
enterprise  in  Barbados  —  a  joint  venture  by  the  University  of  Sussex  in 
England  and  the  University  of  the  West  Indies. 

I  ask  here  the  questions  which  I  raised  then. 

In  this  whole  field  of  race  relations,  is  it  fanciful  to  think  and  speak  of  a  new 
initiative  —  an  independent  and  international  initiative  ? 

Is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  coalition  of  youth  —  an  international  coalition  to 
fight  the  monster  of  racial  injustice  ? 

Is  it  realistic  to  dream  of  a  crusade  of  youth  —  an  international  crusade  for 
racial  justice  ?  A  demand  to  shake  all  the  powers  that  be  from  complacency 
and  inertia  ?  A  warning  that  in  this  world-wide  issue  the  rising  generation 
round  the  world  is  not  prepared  to  wait,  or  to  be  fobbed  off  with  platitudes 
and  procrastinations  ? 

Is  it  possible  to  see  a  new  movement  which  can  enlist  the  constructive  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  young  men  and  young  women  everywhere  —  an  international  move- 
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ment  with  its  own  creed  and  pledge,  its  own  policies  and  projects,  its  own 
international  volunteers  ? 

In  the  daily  lives  of  every  one  of  us,  on  our  own  doorsteps,  in  our  national 
politics,  in  the  new  parliamentary  diplomacy  of  the  United  Nations,  wherever 
we  may  live  and  work,  this  is  something  near  to  us,  something  which  cuts 
across  national  and  ideological  divisions  and  boundaries,  something  which 
could  challenge  and  enlist  and  absorb  the  energies  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
young  in  East  and  West  and  North  and  South,  something  to  protest  about 
certainly,  but  something  to  preach  and  plan  and  act  about  too. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  many  of  the  problems  of  the  world  are  complicated, 
baffling,  perplexing.  Who,  for  instance,  can  say  that  he  knows  for  certain  the 
solution  of  such  questions  as  Kashmir,  the  Middle  East,  or  even  Viet-Nam  ? 
When  I  was  in  Cyprus  we  used  to  say  that  anyone  who  understood  the  Cyprus 
situation  had  been  mis-informed. 

But  here  in  the  race  question  is  a  great  world  issue  which  everyone  of  us  is 
able  to  understand.  Nations,  political  parties,  even  families  may  be  split  on 
this  issue  but  none  of  us  can  escape  from  a  personal  decision.  Every  one  of 
us  is  involved.  Each  one  of  us  must  decide  on  this  for  himself  alone. 

We  can  rejoice  that  we  have  such  an  ugly  evil  to  fight.  In  a  world  so  full  of 
doubt  and  dilemma  we  are  happy  to  be  sure  on  this. 

Here  is  a  cause  in  which  people  of  all  nationalities  can  work  together. 

We  meet  in  a  famous  Univertisy  which  well  represents  the  restless  idealism 
of  youth. 

We  meet  in  a  country  which  has  taken  the  lead  in  international  enterprise. 

We  meet  under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Council  which  must  surely  on  this 
great  issue  of  conscience  be  united  and  determined  —  and  speak  out  for  all 
of  us. 

What  does  all  this  amount  to  ?  What  should  we  do  ? 

These  are  the  propositions  I  put  to  you  : 

First,  we  should  hate  racial  domination  and  any  other  form  of  racism  with 
an  intense  loathing  not  against  persons  but  against  the  evil  thing  itself. 

Second,  we  should  resolve  never  to  accept  or  tolerate  racism,  but  to  use  every 
method  of  persuasion  and  pressure  open  to  us,  short  of  violence,  to  bring  home 
to  those  who  wish  to  perpetuate  racial  domination  that  we  shall  never  accept 
or  compromise  with  it. 

Third,  we  should  seek  to  mobilize  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  new  genera¬ 
tion  in  all  countries  in  an  international  campaign  to  rid  the  world  of  this  evil 
in  all  its  manifestations. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  desperately  urgent  need.  I  believe  that  the  younger 
generation  is  ready  to  respond  to  such  a  call  for  positive,  militant  action. 

I  suggest  that  in  such  an  international  campaign  we  have  a  right  to  look  for 
courageous  leadership  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
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No  pictures  with  me,  tonight.  I  come  without  cameras  ;  the  screens  belong 
to  the  Bible  men  who  will  set  them  all  swarming  in  a  few  minutes,  full  of  the 
light  and  colour  and  motion  appropriate  to  that  luminous,  flashing 
Book. 

Meanwhile,  though,  just  me  and  my  story  —  the  story  of  one  of  the  reports 
in  your  Work  Book,  the  report  of  the  Joint  Study  Commission  on  Education, 
a  document  huddled  now  in  the  very  fine  print  on  the  very  last  pages.  This  is 
the  account  of  how  it  came  to  be  written,  and  why  it  goes  the  way  it  does, 
and  what  has  happened  since  it  was  sealed  into  that  dense  little  type  months 
ago. 

Not  that  there  couldn’t  have  been  pictures,  if  we  had  arranged  them  for 
tonight.  But  they  would  all  be  pictures  familiar,  routine,  taken  for  granted 
in  this  collectivity.  Just  to  get  to  Uppsala  most  of  us  have  had  at  least  a  few 
miles  of  car  or  train  travel  in  Europe.  So  most  of  us  have  seen  very  recently 
the  repeated  view  across  the  fields,  little  villages  snuggled  down  in  valleys  or 
stretched  out  on  hill  tops,  comfortable  in  positions  they’ve  nestled  into  for 
a  thousand  years  or  more.  And  in  each  one  a  great  church  tower  rearing 
its  impressive,  disproportionate  mass  high  above  the  recumbent  town.  If 
your  way  runs  close  enough,  you  see  the  church  too,  often  dark,  mostly  empty, 
frequently  of  antiquarian  if  not  artistic  interest.  Anyway,  it  would  be  hard 
to  miss.  You  might  easily  miss,  however,  the  nondescript  building  on  the 
edge  of  town  ;  no  tower,  no  age,  no  interest,  but  full  of  people,  life,  action 
most  of  the  time  :  the  community  school. 

That  is  a  picture  of  what  this  report  is  all  about.  So  is  the  snap-shot  you 
Asians  could  have  taken  on  your  way  here  :  of  the  streets  in  your  great  cities 
swarming  every  morning  and  every  afternoon  with  new  millions  of  school 
children ;  so  few  of  them  your  fellow  believers,  every  one  of  them  your 
future. 

Our  American  colleagues  worked  their  way  here  through  comparable  hordes, 
and  embarked  from  cities  where  universities  own  huge  urban  tracts,  run  large 
businesses,  pay  enormous  staffs,  handle  unbelievable  investments. 

Even  more  impressive  are  the  slides  some  of  us  could  have  taken  in  Africa 
or  the  South  Pacific,  not  just  of  their  beautiful,  busy  campuses,  but  of  mini- 
skirted,  mini-shirted  farmwives  gathered  on  the  shady  edge  of  jungle  clearings 
watching  nutrition  lessons  on  battery-powered  television  sets.  And  that  view 
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somehow  swings  the  mind  back  to  Palo  Alto,  California  where  first-graders 
can  be  seen  learning  from  clicking,  blinking  machines  —  and  when  one  big 
mechanism  breaks  down,  sending  it  a  sweet  “Get  Well  Soon”  card. 

Which  reminds  me  of  other  first-graders  I  could  have  photographed  on  other 
continents,  coming  out  of  tin-can  refuge  huts  as  from  the  proverbial  band- 
box  shining  clean,  dressed  for  their  government  classes,  the  way  many  more 
affluent  parents  wish  they  could  get  their  kids  to  dress  for  Sunday  School. 
The  connection  is  not  casual.  For  the  shining  children  are  going  to  a  kind 
of  crowded  daily  Sunday  school :  general  education  is  a  holy  thing  to  them,  it 
is  for  them  the  “substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.” 
(How  hard  on  Christians  where  education  becomes  a  religion.  Debating  a 
competing  religion  you  resist,  is  hard  enough.  But  what  do  you  do  about  an 
alternative  religion  you  hail  ?) 

But  photography  couldn’t  do  all  our  illustrating  for  us.  We  might  have  taped 
some  sounds,  too,  for  this  report.  The  sound,  for  instance,  of  the  Zurich 
editor  commenting  on  Switzerland’s  latest  discussion  of  its  ancient  law  prohib¬ 
iting  Jesuit  educational  institutions  in  the  steep  little  state.  How  absurd, 
remarked  the  journalist,  that  one  teaching  order  should  be  so  hedged  about 
while  without  limit  and  without  law  a  thousand  more  agressive,  pervasive 
educational  forces  shape  an  oblivious  people.  He  was  talking,  of  course,  about 
all  the  elements  in  common  culture  having  their  unnoticed,  incessantly  form¬ 
ative  way  with  us  all.  He  was  talking  about  publications  and  about  politics, 
about  families  and  neighbourhoods,  about  unions  and  gangs,  about  peer 
groups  and  beer  halls,  about  race  and  nation  and  unconcern  and  violence, 
about  movies  and  their  stars  and  records  and  charismatic  pop  groups  and 
“public  relations”  and  engineered  consent  and  surreptitious  refinement  and 
galloping  vulgarity.  He  had  in  mind  the  mesh  of  communications  wires  woven 
around  our  world,  and  the  telstars  circling  overhead,  and  the  apparently 
vacant  air  actually  full  of  the  impulses  which  can  turn  tubes  into  time  machines, 
flying  saucers,  magic  carpets  that  take  us  to  and  fro  in  the  universe,  back 
and  forth  in  history. 

All  of  that  is  always  going  on.  All  of  that  is  everywhere.  All  of  that  is  mould¬ 
ing  all  of  us  and  making  what  will  be.  And  all  of  that  is  education.  You 
have  all  seen  it,  you  have  all  felt  it,  you  are  all  in  it :  that  vast  increment  and 
dizzying  acceleration  and  bewildering  complication  of  the  teaching-learning 
process  which  is  everywhere  called  the  education  explosion  today.  Your 
commission  tried  to  sketch  and  document  that  explosion  for  you,  but  the 
real  documentation  is  in  everyman’s  current  experience.  Generalize  on  what 
you  see  happening  to  the  young  people  of  your  own  acquaintance  (their  longer 
days  in  school,  their  more  years  in  school,  the  new  breadth  in  their  studies), 
to  the  adult  workers  you  know  (their  regular  re-training),  to  the  professionals 
you  know  (their  continuing  education),  to  the  retired  people  you  know 
(their  classes  in  this,  lessons  in  that).  Generalize  on  your  own  experience 
(your  reading,  your  listening,  your  watching,  your  working,  your  playing) 
and  you  will  know  in  yourself  what  is  meant  by  the  education  explosion. 
It  isn’t  something  you  read  about,  it  is  something  happening  to  you,  now. 
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Everybody  is  under  the  same  fierce  bombardment  of  information  and  exhorta¬ 
tion  and  impression  and  inducement  that  you  are,  some  of  it  systematic  and 
in  school,  some  of  it  systematic  but  out  of  school,  much  of  it  contrived  by 
government  or  by  industry,  even  more  of  it  random,  but  all  of  it  hurtling  in 
or  sneakily  making  its  impact ;  insinuating  itself,  but  anyway  all  of  it  chang¬ 
ing,  confirming,  directing,  shaping,  educating  with  an  abruptness  and  mass 
and  velocity  that  can  be  called  explosive. 

So  the  report  began  with  a  description  of  that  dramatic  development.  We 
had  to.  The  astonishing  arithmetic  of  educational  expansion  by  itself  con¬ 
strained  us.  Any  happening  of  that  size  must  command  instantly  the  fixed 
attention  of  Christians.  Before  any  of  its  moral  implications  are  identified 
with  the  flags  and  labels  we  are  used  to  look  for,  we  are  brought  to  the  alert 
just  by  the  magnitude  of  the  event.  Anything  that  involves  so  many  of  God’s 
people,  so  much  of  God’s  time,  in  so  much  of  God’s  world,  is  immediately, 
insistently  our  business.  And  even  if  blinkered,  deaf  and  crippled  the  Church, 
at  any  level  of  its  organization,  must  put  his  development  near  the  heart  of 
its  business. 

Even  so,  the  description  so  far  is  of  a  lateral  explosion.  The  mathematics  of 
the  spread  and  proliferation  and  diversification  of  education  suggests  a  wild¬ 
fire,  a  prairie  fire,  a  forest  fire  maybe  even  more  than  an  explosion.  It  sweeps 
the  earth,  it  is  uncontainable,  it  alters  surfaces.  Which  meant  to  us  that  there 
was  more  to  be  told.  For  what  is  going  on  now  in  education,  in  and  out  of 
schools,  is  far  more  than  an  alteration  of  the  familiar  scenery.  Matters  of 
towering  moral,  human  moment  are  involved,  too.  To  see  those,  you  need 
only  work  on  the  numbers  used  in  describing  the  explosion.  Squeeze  that 
arithmetic  and  you  get  ethics  —  personal  ethics,  social  ethics,  —  or  anyway 
issues  in  ethics.  You  can  wring  moral  significance  out  of  those  social 
statistics. 

For  the  educators,  whether  they  are  teachers  or  industrialists  or  politicians 
or  advertisers  or  entertainers  or  artists,  the  educators  are  not  waiting  for 
Faith  and  Order  to  decide  what  God  made  (or  is  making)  when  he  made 
(makes)  man.  And  the  educators  are  not  waiting  for  any  Joint  Commission 
on  Anything  to  tell  them  where  men  are  going.  And  the  educators  are  not 
waiting  for  Church  and  Society  to  agree  on  what  matters  most.  The  educators, 
among  themselves,  have  found  many  answers  to  all  those  questions  and  are 
currently  trying  them  out  on  all  of  us.  The  world  is  alive  with  anthropologies 
that  would  be  baffled  by  the  label,  and  values  that  would  be  startled  by  so 
grand  a  tag.  And  even  if  these  views  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man  are 
not  argued  in  front  of  us,  be  advised  that  some  whopping  assumptions  are 
being  made  about  you  and  me  and  our  children  —  and  that  those  assumptions 
are  not  being  filed  in  libraries  but  are  being  hooked  right  into  amplifiers, 
activators,  implementors  as  big  as  the  world.  It  is  when  you  hitch  the  aston¬ 
ishing  arithmetic  of  education  to  the  operative  assumptions  of  the  educators 
—  their  guiding  views  of  what  life  is  for  and  what  will  make  us  happy  —  that 
you  see  this  explosion  ripping  into  the  moral  stratosphere,  blasting  into  our 
remotest  futures. 
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For  it  is  the  professional  educators  and  the  part-time  educators  and  the  willy- 
nilly  educators  who  are  now,  every  day,  every  hour,  forming  our  personalities, 
shaping  our  future,  proposing  our  ideals.  Some  of  them  know  what  they 
have  in  mind  about  us  and  for  us,  but  most  will  never  have  articulated  their 
basic  convictions  about  man  and  his  fulfilment  and  his  destiny.  So  in  this  edu¬ 
cational  explosion  our  moral  development  or  deterioration  proceeds  on  unex¬ 
amined  bases.  And  the  quality  of  the  common  life  is  threatened  not  by  the 
wild  variety  of  formative  forces  loosed  by  the  explosion  —  variety,  after  all, 
is  a  main  guarantor  of  some  quality  for  our  common  life  —  but  by  the  un¬ 
noticed,  undebated,  unselected  meanings  of  those  forces. 

So  the  vast  lateral  spread  of  education-in-general  is  only  the  flashy  part  of 
the  story.  It  was  as  your  Commission  noted  these  moral  dimensions  of  devel¬ 
opments  in  education  that  the  whole  phenomenon  was  seen  as  an  explosion 
in  the  heights,  too.  Document  that,  as  we  tried  to,  and  we  could  assume  that 
we  had  described  the  situation  fairly  (we  thought)  and  commended  it  to 
Christian  attention  urgently  (we  hoped),  so  we  could  send  our  report  to 
press  (as  we  did). 

And  then,  two  months  ago,  came  the  explosion  in  the  explosion.  On  campuse, 
in  New  York,  Paris,  Milan,  Rome,  Berlin,  Strasbourg,  Belgrade,  Viennas 
Warsaw,  Prague,  Madrid,  Hull,  students  blasted  the  bottom  out  of  our 
widespread,  high  flying  phenomenon.  It  happened  in  schools,  but  this  sudden 
violence  was  not  just  a  complaint  about  schooling.  On  the  campuses  a  gener¬ 
ation  erupted,  an  important  piece  of  society  let  fly.  The  protest  might  have 
begun  on  the  field  of  general  education,  but  it  was  a  wild  shout,  a  rough 
rejection  of  education-in-general,  of  everything  taken  for  granted  by  all  the 
elements  now  moulding  people,  coercing  society,  determining  the  future.  The 
real  adversary  was  not  this  or  that  administrator  or  this  or  that  teacher  or 
this  or  that  course.  The  real  adversaries  were  that  rigid  vice-chancellor,  the 
status  quo  ;  those  sternly  directive  professors,  government  and  industry ;  that 
intolerable  bore,  academic  tradition  ;  those  long  courses  in  accommodation. 

The  students  were  not  the  only  ones  in  a  fury,  of  course.  It  is  not  hard  to  be 
furious  with  them.  The  Old  Grad  has  to  be  understood  if  he  smarts  when  a 
charismatic  haranguer  is  called  a  student  leader  if  he  is  under  25,  and  a  dema¬ 
gogue  if  he  is  over.  The  Solid  Citizen  has  to  be  understood  if  he  is  terrified 
that  recklessness  now  with  the  industrial  machine  could  mean  a  kind  of  invol¬ 
untary  genocide  in  our  dense,  interdependent  world,  alongside  which  earlier 
maniac  efforts  to  destroy  one  race  would  look  like  finger-exercises  in  the 
monstrous. 

But  neither  pique  nor  perspicacity  should  obscure  the  point  here  :  which  is 
that  some  of  the  brightest  and  best  of  our  youth  flame  now  in  revolutionary 
dissatisfaction  with  the  goals  they  see  accepted  by  those  who  teach  them, 
affect  them,  direct  them.  They  distrust  the  values  commonly  invoked. 
They  defy  the  system  which  ever  more  efficiently  instructs  the  new  generation 
in  means  that  they  see  leading  straight  to  inhuman  ends  :  unendurable  inequi¬ 
ties  among  men,  intolerable  narrowing  of  human  possibilities,  blasphemous 
vulgarizations  of  spirit. 
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Of  course  they  tear  into  the  way  things  are,  and  begin  with  the  schools.  Why 
not,  if  education  is  a  transmitter  of  culture  and  these  newcomers  see  that 
the  culture  to  be  transmitted  is  diseased?  Why  go  on  longer  as  if  only  fathers 
could  be  teachers,  when  sons  may  know  more  about  the  new  Now  than  do  any 
of  those  temporal  emigrants,  the  shawled  and  hooded  parents  from  a  distant 
time  across  a  great  divide  ?  Why  listen  any  more  to  the  pathetic  nationalisms, 
the  idiot  racisms,  the  dated  denominationalisms  which  probably  welded  the 
interests  of  scattered  people  in  a  looser  world,  but  which  will  surely  shatter 
this  tight  one. 

Somehow,  this  uncomfortable  moral  passion,  this  cyclonic  honesty,  will 
probably  be  contained  this  time.  But  it  will  certainly  not  be  contained  finally. 
Because  such  premature  resolutions  of  radically  necessary  divisions  are  exactly 
the  phony  “reconciliations”  our  sons  and  daughters  are  against.  So  fight 
your  rearguard  battle,  old  men.  But  know  it  is  a  doomed  rearguard  around 
you,  from  which  no  voice  may  have  much  to  say  when  the  victors  turn  to 
reorganization. 

The  explosion  in  the  explosion  lets  us  look  into  the  depths.  There  is  a  sub¬ 
terranean  seething  going  on,  and  in  many  more  than  students,  in  many  who 
have  not  yet  analyzed  their  own  dis-ease.  But  it  is  significant  that  the  subter¬ 
ranean  seething  has  surfaced  among  students.  The  same  seething  goes  on  in 
many  places  other  than  the  universities  —  some  homes,  for  instance,  and  some 
offices.  But  it  is  significant  again  that  it  surfaces  on  or  around  campuses. 
It  is  as  if  in  the  areas  we  call  education  in  general  and  schooling  in  particular, 
the  social  skin  were  thinnest,  tore  most  easily ;  as  if  these  were  the  areas 
where  trouble  showed  itself  most  clearly,  and  where  the  beginnings  of  repair, 
renewal  had  to  be  made. 

Once  that  is  noted,  concurrence  comes  from  everywhere.  We  have  agonized 
for  years,  we  agonize  here  this  month  over  the  developing  nations.  We  will 
be  meeting  for  years  to  come  (in  all  the  world’s  fattest  places,  of  course)  to 
agonize  over  the  development  problem.  Horrified  by  the  bloated,  wracked, 
hopeless  images  of  poverty  our  expensive  communications  systems  burn  into 
our  brains,  enraged  by  the  constrictions  and  distortions  of  human  beings 
wrenched  by  want,  humiliated  by  our  failure  to  get  rich  nations  even  to  notice 
the  obvious,  terrified  by  the  callousness  which  will  seal  new  billions  into  this 
hell  or  terrified  by  the  violence  with  which  the  new  billions  will  finally  send 
the  callous  to  hell,  we  agonize  over  development. 

Everything  has  to  be  done.  New  capital  has  to  be  invested,  jobs  have  to  be 
created,  industries  have  to  be  coordinated,  infrastructures  have  to  be  elabor¬ 
ated,  morale  has  to  be  stimulated  —  and  education  has  to  be  enlarged,  improved 
and  extended.  But  don’t  let  the  modest  position  given  education  here  —  tail 
end  of  the  list  —  fool  you.  That  is  the  false  modesty  of  the  little  number 
placed  outside  the  parenthesis,  the  sign  that  alters  everything  else  in  the  mathe¬ 
matical  statement.  For  one  big  thing  capital  has  to  be  invested  in  is  education, 
and  education  has  everything  to  do  with  the  functioning  of  whatever  else 
capital  is  invested  in,  as  well  as  the  use  of  its  product.  Education  is  involved 
in  the  new  jobs  to  be  created,  just  as  the  new  jobs  will  put  new  pressures  on 
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education.  Coordinating  industries  takes  educated  skills,  as  does  keeping 
them  coordinated.  Infrastructures  must  be  manned  by  the  educated.  “Edu¬ 
cation  and  training  must  be  understood  and  treated  as  root-problems  of  under¬ 
development,”  says  Dr.  Dickinson  in  his  brilliant  report  for  SASP  to  this 
Assembly.  “It  is  incontrovertible  that  education  is  a  major  factor  in  socio¬ 
economic  development,  and  the  newer  nations  suffer  greatly  from  under¬ 
developed  educational  facilities.” 

And  so  do  the  rich  old  nations.  Oh,  not  in  the  same  way,  of  course.  They 
have  the  plants,  the  teachers,  the  equipment,  the  money,  the  out-of-school 
paraphernalia,  and  the  tradition,  all  right.  But  development  is  more  than 
a  matter  of  material  well-being.  Isn’t  that  what  the  bushy  student  rioters  are 
screaming  these  bloody  nights  at  their  smooth,  plump,  parent  society?  The 
human  spirit  can  choke  to  death  as  well  as  starve  to  death.  Surfeit  of  neces¬ 
sities  is  no  satisfaction  at  all.  It  only  frees  time  and  gives  strength  for  looking 
around,  for  noticing  what  is  missing,  for  discovering  the  criminal  paradoxes 
of  rich,  robust  nations  still  riddled  with  completely  operable  malignancies, 
for  resenting  alleged  democracies  who  would  placate  rather  than  empower 
the  majority  (which  youth  now  is),  for  despising  the  crude  racism  that  civic 
righteousness  blandly  entertains,  for  condemning  great  power  that  claims 
to  be  powerless  to  make  peace,  for  wondering  why  after  all  the  millenniums 
in  the  wilderness  there  is  all  this  humming  and  hawing  at  the  edge  of  a  prom¬ 
ised  land. 

It  is  in  education,  among  those  being  educated,  that  the  protest  comes  against 
a  spiritually,  morally,  humanly  underdeveloped  world,  just  in  those  countries 
we  are  most  used  to  thinking  of  as  developed.  It  is  in  education  where  this 
ultimate  underdevelopment  is  being  attacked.  Much  more  is  wrong  than  the 
curricula  and  communications,  just  as  much  more  will  finally  have  to  give 
besides  schools  and  the  mass  media.  But  once  again  it  is  in  and  around 
education  where  all  the  main  problems  surface. 

That  education  is  a  basic  element  in  the  industrial  society  is  entirely  obvious. 
Education,  training  is  sine  qua  non  to  building,  running  and  buying  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  great  machine.  What  we  are  being  reminded  now  is  that  edu¬ 
cation,  “the  educational  estate,”  has  quite  another  significance  in  industrial 
society  too  :  it  nerves  the  necessary  criticism  of  the  machine,  it  informs  resist¬ 
ance  to  mechanical  remorselessness,  it  suggests  alternative  goals,  it  mounts 
guard  against  the  juggernaut.  Again,  many  more  than  professional  educators 
must  be  engaged  in  this  defence  of  freedom,  this  development  of  humanity ; 
much  more  than  education,  even  in  its  broadest  definition,  must  be  involved. 
But  education  is  still  at  the  centre  of  it  all,  and  education  is  still  what  you 
will  call  the  whole  salvational  exercise. 

How  could  a  contemporary  churchman  flinch  from  such  confession  ?  Doesn’t 
current  development  in  our  own  theology  push  us  again  in  the  same  dependence 
on  education  ?  Fear  not,  I  will  not  now  try  to  summarize  current  developments 
in  theology  —  not  for  this  crowd  !  I  am  not  the  most  lustrous  man  here  by  far, 
but  neither  am  I  so  dim  as  to  wander  into  that  meatgrinder  —  transform 
all  you  gentle  folk  into  whirling  blades  of  indignation  by  telling  you  what  I 
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think  we’re  all  thinking  these  days  about  what  we  believe.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  keep  all  the  wispy  new  theological  ideas  in  sight  at  all ;  who  would 
dare  claim  to  have  corralled  them  and  compressed  them  into  consensus  ? 
But  may  I  not  hazard  the  generalization  that  most  new  theology  is  looking 
this  way,  and  that  even  old  theologies  that  still  face  the  other  way  are  looking 
over  their  shoulders  a  lot  more  than  they  used  to  ?  Fifty  years  ago,  Dr.  Barth 
talked  us  into  entering  with  him  “the  strange  new  world  of  the  Bible.”  And 
look  :  we  met  each  other  there.  That  is  where  a  lot  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
happened.  Twenty  years  ago  we  were  still  there,  in  that  strange  new  world  of 
the  Bible.  Not  so  new,  not  so  strange  by  then,  but  still  our  ecumenical  rendez¬ 
vous,  as  it  was  a  few  years  later  when  the  joyful  reunions  with  Roman  Catholics 
began  taking  place  there. 

And  then,  just  when  we  were  all  quite  at  home  in  the  by  now  altogether 
familiar,  not  strange  at  all  any  more  world  of  the  Bible,  our  teachers  began 
calling  us  out  into  the  strange  new  world  of  the  world.  And  oh  it  is  strange, 
oh  it  is  new.  It  doesn’t  look  the  same  close  up.  Yet  that  is  where  our  startlingly 
matter  of  fact  theology  now  bids  us  :  close  up,  way  in,  over  our  heads  in  his¬ 
tory.  That  is  where  they  say  God  is  to  be  met,  served,  obeyed  ;  that  is  where 
creation  is  going  on  ;  that  is  what  freedom  is  for  and  love  is  about ;  this  world 
with  its  breath-taking  self-confidence  and  its  unnecessary  failures,  its  inex¬ 
plicable  reticences  and  its  unwarranted  arrogancies,  its  men  with  freedom 
at  last  in  their  grasp  —  their  nervous,  loose  grasp.  The  Church,  our  teachers 
say,  is  for  the  world,  not  vice  versa.  The  world  is  original  and  ultimate,  not 
the  Church  :  in  the  beginning  there  is  earth  and  a  man,  and  at  the  end  “there 
was  no  temple  therein  The  world  isn’t  here  to  join  the  Church  ;  that  is 
an  impossible  anachronism.  The  Church  is  here  to  join  the  world.  The  world 
doesn’t  owe  the  Church  a  living ;  the  Church  owes  the  world  its  own  true 
life  as  world. 

Now  all  of  this  pitches  the  serious  Christian  into  education,  into  schooling, 
into  total  immersion  in  his  time,  into  a  radar  sensitivity  to  whatever  is  in 
motion,  coming  towards  us.  He  prays,  but  he  doesn’t  pray  for  a  glimpse  of 
the  Great  Blue-print  in  the  Sky.  We  don’t  believe  there  are  such  any  more. 
We  think  freedom  really  means  freedom,  and  that  an  open  future  really  swings 
open  all  the  way.  So  we  look  and  listen  and  learn.  We  try  to  be  alert  to  the 
possibilities  and  aware  of  the  problems  ;  we  ransack  the  situation  for  our 
ethical  data.  Theology  itself  now  sends  us  into  the  widest  ranging  education 
available  and  holds  us  there. 

I  started  by  saying  we  could  have  had  pictures  tonight  if  we’d  arranged  them. 
One  might  have  been  a  chart,  a  great  circle  round  as  the  world,  with  wedged 
sections  representing  the  various  departments  of  the  human  enterprise,  with 
racing  activity  somehow  portrayed  in  each,  all  aiming  at,  moving  on  the  cen¬ 
tre.  Which  is  —  not  the  Church  as  it  might  once  have  been,  not  government 
as  it  often  has  been,  not  the  industrial  complex  as  others  today  might  claim  — 
the  centre  is  education. 

This  is  the  great  convergence.  We  have  sampled  it  in  a  restless  new 
generation,  in  developing  countries,  in  developed  countries,  in  theo- 
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logical  developments.  Need  I  wring  out  the  obvious  any  further?  Did 
Noah  have  to  be  told  it  was  wet  out  there  ?  Did  Jonah  have  to  be 
told  it  was  dark  in  there  ?  A  man  is  where  he  is,  and  the  conditions  are 
what  they  are,  and  we  are  being  yanked  into  this  great  convergence,  and  we 
know  it. 

Later  in  this  Assembly  you  will  be  asked  whether  the  World  Council  of  Chur¬ 
ches  cannot  evidence  better,  in  its  structure  and  in  its  program,  a  steady 
responsibility  in  education.  I  wonder  if  argument  on  that  will  be  necessary  ? 
Has  history  ever  been  a  more  histrionic  teacher  of  its  own  lesson  ?  Can  any 
so  gross,  pervasive,  all-encompassing  a  human  phenomenon  escape  our 
concentrated  Christian  attention  or  be  glanced  at  from  the  edge  of  the  insti¬ 
tutional  eye  ?  This  must  be  asked  especially  when  the  phenomenon  in  question 
is  so  close  to  the  centre  of  what  the  Christ,  the  Church,  the  Christian  are  all 
about.  We  say  men  have  been  freed.  But  how  shall  they  be  turned  loose  in 
their  freedom,  getting  the  good  out  of  it,  taking  their  joy  in  it,  gratefully, 
gracefully  and  allowing  others  their  freedom  ?  That  is  our  question,  and  it 
demands  our  earliest  and  fullest  adjacency  to  the  whole  education  explosion, 
in  school  and  out. 

Someting  is  going  on  there  that  is  all  about  what  we  are  all  about.  Ernst 
Lange,  who  is  poet  enough  to  intuit  what  it  is  and  pastor  enough  to  give  it 
to  us  wooingly,  reports  :  “What  this  present  generation  is  up  to  is  really  a 
controlled,  a  deliberate  moral  mutation,  a  mutation  of  individual  and  social 
conscience,  the  break-through  of  a  new  awareness  of  an  international,  an 
intersocial,  an  intercultural,  an  interconfessional  and  interreligious  mutual 
responsibility,  the  break-through  of  a  new  moral  quality  which  could  be 
defined  as  an  unlimited  readiness  for  dialogue  with  the  stranger,  the  adversary, 
the  enemy”. 

Daily  headlines  tell  us  a  lot  of  what  is  taking  place  now  in  and  around  education. 
If  it  is  what  we  are  about,  if  it  is  what  we  hope  for  men,  if  it  is  even  part  of 
what  being  human  means,  then  don’t  we  have  to  be  there  too,  systematically, 
regularly  ? 

We  have  been  there,  one  way  or  another,  of  course.  Some  of  our  constituent 
churches  have  superb  education  divisions,  but  only  a  few  pay  attention  to 
general  education.  Some  of  the  churches’  best  men  are  on  the  campuses, 
but  we  too  often  lose  touch,  and  anyway  universities  are  just  part  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Our  various  WCC  departments  have  educational  desks,  but  none  would 
claim  to  have  had  much  time  for  the  education  that  is  exploding.  All  of  our 
major  conferences  (Church  and  Society,  Beirut,  etc.  ),  our  principal  reports 
to  this  Assembly,  most  of  the  papers  prepared  for  the  Work  Book  and  for 
your  sections,  invoke  education  in  their  prescriptions  for  action,  but  there 
is  no  address  on  their  invocations. 

We  must  do  better.  For  our  own  sakes,  if  for  no  one  else.  For  Christians  who 
know  where  they  ought  to  be  and  what  they  ought  to  know,  there  is  no  more 
sensitive  listening  post  in  the  world,  on  the  world,  than  education  in  its  broadest 
definition.  That  is  where  we  will  get  our  data,  our  style,  our  projections.  For 
Christians  studying  thier  own  convictions  (as,  for  instance,  we  will  now  spend 
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years  pondering  humanity)  education  is  full  of  relevant  matter.  For  Christians 
charged  with  the  Church’s  own  education,  in  the  world’s  education  are  the 
critiques,  techniques,  standards  that  should  set  our  scene  too  —  and  drive 
us  closer  together  if  only  because  none  of  us  can  afford  to  play  in  that  league 
or  his  own. 

But  of  course,  all  that  is  a  bonus.  The  fundamental  reason  for  concentrating 
institutional  attention  on  education  is  the  hope  that  we  can  thus  be  some  service 
to  men  by  being  whatever  use  we  can  to  their  boisterous  but  persistent  and 
effective  servant,  education. 

Let  us  be  clear,  though,  that  we  will  be  no  use  to  anyone  or  anything  if  our 
main  new  address  to  education  is  another  expression  of  “concern.”  “I  just 
wish  I  had  a  nickel  for  every  pile  of  concern  that’s  been  dropped  around  this 
building,”  said  a  get-rich-quick  colleague  the  other  day  in  the  Geneva  head¬ 
quarters.  Committee-sized,  consultation-length  evidences  of  concern  are  about 
the  biggest  rathole  our  precious  financial  sand  gets  pounded  down  in  the 
churches. 

Neither  let  us  mount  a  new  operation  to  develop  a  “theology  of  education.” 
Theologies  of  this  and  theologies  of  that  !  The  theology  of  language  says  this 
is  a  very  sloppy  use  of  language.  O  Theos  will  probably  forgive  that.  But 
will  he  forgive  our  stupid  obduracy,  wrapping  what  good  ideas  we  may  have 
in  the  quaint  formulae  of  that  mincing  tradition  ? 

Nor  let  us  waste  time  heralding  the  cooperation  which  would  be  essential  in 
our  education  operation,  as  another  “first”  in  Roman  Catholic  -  Protestant  - 
Orthodox  relations.  Such  “firsts”  have  already  become  minor  non-events  in 
the  world  we’d  like  to  be  working  with.  That  world  never  did  understand 
what  was  so  terribly  necessary  about  the  long  operation  ;  you  would  think 
our  own  pride  would  inhibit  our  trumpeting  these  rapprochements  with  all 
their  implicit  reminders  of  our  age-long  embarrassing  stickiness. 

Especially  let  us  not  set  up  a  desk  or  an  office,  get  it  cooperating  with  Roman 
Catholics,  and  then  go  into  a  long  effort  to  establish  our  specific  motivations 
for  work  in  this  field.  If  Christians  can’t  move  in  where  people  have  problems, 
without  arguing  a  good  case  first,  forget  it.  One  of  Robert  Kennedy’s  favourite 
lines  from  Robert  Frost  somehow  comes  to  mind  :  “You  go  to  the  tennis 
court  to  play  tennis,  not  to  see  if  the  lines  are  straight.” 

If  we  now  move  closer  to  education,  in  all  its  ramifications,  let  it  be  for  specific 
service.  Let  us  be  brassily  practical.  Let  us  ask  a  few  qualified  people  to  do 
one  particular  job  at  a  time.  Let  us  help  dig  out  some  of  the  stuff  profes¬ 
sionals  want  to  know.  Could  we  make,  perhaps,  all  the  plaguing  determinisms 
in  education  a  special  province  of  our  interest :  determinisms  of  family  back¬ 
ground,  speech  facility,  physical  or  emotional  handicapping,  examination 
tyranny,  educational  planning,  some  kinds  of  counselling,  drug  pedagogy. 
Whatever  we  settle  on,  though,  let  it  be  a  compassable  job,  a  stroke  for  human¬ 
ity. 

And  let  us  remember,  though  the  Church  was  in  early  on  education,  we  come 
late  to  the  current  phenomenon.  It  is  not  our  show.  Thank  God,  others  have 
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been  on  the  job.  We  could  never  do  it  ourselves.  The  Church  has  had  many 
things  exploded  in  it  lately,  but  its  size  and  strength  have  not  been  notably 
expanded.  Thank  God  for  those  whom  we  would  join  now.  They  are  the 
colleagues  from  whom  we  must  learn.  Thank  God  they  have  some  answers. 
We  don’t,  but  we  have  an  ancient  expertise,  and  some  good  people  and  some 
relic  resources,  and  we  would  like  to  help  sketch  some  answers  and  try 
them. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  be  coming  on  in  modesty.  Not  too  long  ago  there  might 
have  been  growls  from  professional  educators  about  their  unassisted  adequacy 
for  everything.  And  no  one  would  growl  back ;  it  is,  indeed,  that  acknow¬ 
ledged  competence  this  Council  should  get  next  to.  But  recent  events  on  some 
of  the  most  confident  campuses  in  the  world  give  us  our  cue. . .  Through  the 
smoke  of  explosion,  let  us  converge. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  RETROSPECT 

A  CONTEMPORARY  APPRAISAL 
by  O.  Frederick  Nolde  * 


At  this  evening  meeting  in  Uppsala  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Human 
Rights,  the  names  of  two  distinguished  Swedes  cannot  go  unmentioned  even 
though  reference  to  them  may  be  made  at  various  other  times. 

In  1923,  as  a  fellow  in  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Philadelphia, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  small  faculty  luncheon  in  honour  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Nathan  Soderblom.  Later  I  followed  him  with  keen  anticipation  to 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  where  he  gave  two  lectures  on  Buddha’s  call 
and  temptation  compared  with  the  call  and  temptation  of  Jesus.  An  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  impact  which  Archbishop  Soderblom  made  on  world  affairs 
requires  a  recognition  of  the  relation  between  his  studies  in  comparative 
religions  and  his  imaginative  initiative  in  the  Life  and  Work  Movement. 

In  1951  the  officers  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International 
Affairs  visited  church  and  political  leaders  in  various  European  capitals. 
What  had  been  intended  as  a  courtesy  call  upon  Mr.  Dag  Hammarskjold 
developed  into  a  cordial  and  penetrating  discussion  of  the  part  which  the 
churches  could  play  in  international  affairs. 

After  Mr.  Hammarskjold  became  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
I  had  happy  opportunity  to  talk  with  him  informally  on  a  number  of  occa¬ 
sions.  He  told  me  of  the  intimacy  between  the  Soderblom  and  Hammarskjold 
families  and  illustrated  it  by  describing  how,  as  children,  he  and  Mrs.  Brilioth, 
daughter  of  Archbishop  Soderblom  and  wife  of  a  later  Primate,  used  to  have 
breakfast  first  at  one  home  and  then  at  the  other. 

I  could  begin  to  understand  how  he  could  say  in  his  address  upon  induction 
into  the  office  as  Secretary  General  in  April  1953,  soon  after  Easter: 

“May  I  remind  you  of  the  great  memory  just  celebrated  by  the  Christian  world. 
May  I  do  so  because  of  what  that  memory  tells  us  of  the  redeeming  power  of 
true  dedication  to  peace  and  goodwill  to  men.” 

His  words  spoken  before  the  Evanston  Assembly  in  1954  have  clearer  meaning 
on  a  Soderblom  background. 

“So  understood,  the  Cross,  although  it  is  the  unique  factor  on  which  Christians 
base  their  hope,  should  separate  those  of  Christian  faith  from  other,  but  should 
instead  be  that  element  in  their  lives  which  enables  them  to  stretch  out  their 
hands  to  peoples  of  other  creeds  in  the  feeling  of  universal  brotherhood  which 
we  hope  one  day  to  see  reflected  in  a  world  of  nations  truly  united.” 

An  understanding  of  the  equipment  which  Hammarskjold  brought  to  his 
task  in  international  affairs  must  include  his  association  with  Soderblom  —  a 
student  of  comparative  religions  and  a  pioneer  in  Life  and  Work. 


*  Dr.  P.  Frederick  Nolde,  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  is  Director  of  the  WCCs’ 
Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs. 
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A  great  cloud  of  witnesses,  summoned  from  the  centuries  and  from  many 
lands,  surrounds  and  inspires  us.  The  integrity  of  their  contribution  and  of 
ours  to  the  cause  of  human  rights  finds  its  test  in  the  extent  of  identification 
with  man  and  his  needs.  The  measure  of  testing  remains  undiluted  in  the 
incarnation  of  Christ  Jesus  who  did  not  count  equality  with  God  a  thing  to 
be  grasped,  but  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  being  born 
in  the  likeness  of  men. 

The  claim  that  man’s  rights  should  be  recognized  and  observed  in  society 
is  supported  by  the  Christian  conviction  about  man’s  origin  and  destiny. 
Since  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  it  follows  that  all  men  regardless 
of  colour,  race,  nationality,  culture,  or  sex  have  equal  and  inherent  worth. 
This  conception  of  man’s  worth  was  demonstrated  and  fortified  in  that  act 
of  history  where  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself.  Chris¬ 
tian  vocation,  whatever  lines  it  may  follow,  is  the  means  through  which  the 
Christian  makes  the  claim  to  human  rights  for  all  men  everywhere. 
Centuries  ago  the  Psalmist  gave  poetic  and  pragmatic  expression  to  man’s 
place  in  the  world  when  he  exclaimed  : 

“O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  majestic  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  !  When  I  look 
at  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou 
has  established,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man 
that  thou  dost  care  for  him  ?  Yet  thou  hast  made  him  a  little  less  than  God, 
and  dost  crown  him  with  the  glory  and  honour.” 

What  lofty  sentiments  !  What  inspiring  ideals  !  And  what  mockery  man 
has  made  of  them  !  What  a  great  gulf  separates  vision  and  practice  ! 

Let  the  mind’s  eye  cast  around  the  world  and  it  will  readily  identify  the  coun¬ 
tries  and  circumstances  where  violations  of  human  rights  occur :  apartheid 
and  other  forms  of  racial  injustice,  slavery  and  servitude  ;  arbitrary  arrest  and 
detention ;  torture  of  political  prisoners  ;  private  trials  without  guarantees 
necessary  for  defense  ;  the  knock  on  the  door  in  the  middle  of  the  night ; 
enforced  separation  of  families  ;  statelessness  and  refusal  of  asylum ;  denials 
of  religious  liberty ;  censorship  and  limitations  on  assembly  and  association  ; 
class,  ideological,  cultural  distinctions  in  government ;  exclusion  from  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity ;  restrictions  on  housing,  hotels,  and  restaurants ;  dis¬ 
crimination  in  labour  and  leisure  ;  pockets  of  poverty  amid  acres  of  affluence 
in  developed  countries  ;  pockets  of  affluence  amid  acres  of  poverty  in  develop¬ 
ing  countries. 

What  a  tragic  spectacle  !  Is  it  perhaps  that  a  perversion  of  values  has  dimmed 
vision  ?  Has  the  competitive  effort  to  land  on  the  moon  and  to  explore  celestial 
bodies,  to  conquer  earth  and  space  diverted  resources  and  energies  from  the 
rights  and  needs  of  man  ?  Let  us  examine  the  situation  to  see  where  we  now 
stand  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  action  in  a  new  dimension  :  Even  though 
we  may  find  that  some  progress  has  been  made,  remembering  the  horrible 
violations  of  today,  we  know  that  we  are  still  unprofitable  servants. 
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An  international  standard 

Man’s  desire  to  have  his  rights  respected  and  observed  is  imbedded  deeply 
in  his  nature.  The  age-old  effort  to  achieve  this  end  has  run  a  checkered 
course.  A  glance  over  the  centuries  reveals  long  periods  where  no  substantial 
progress  was  evident  and  where,  in  fact,  men  were  forced  to  submit  to  one 
form  of  tyranny  or  another.  At  such  times,  man’s  natural  impulse  to  freedom 
was  curtailed,  but  it  did  not  disappear.  Ever  unconquerable,  it  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  new  assertion  of  his  rights  and  in  reinvigorated  efforts  to  achieve  them. 
The  charters,  bills  and  declarations  which  thus  emerged  captured  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  became  a  rallying  point  for  further  struggle.  The  particular  historical 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  them  were  in  the  main  national  and  the  scope 
of  intended  application  was  conceived  in  the  limited  terms  of  the  nation  —  the 
British  Magna  Charta,  the  French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  the 
Citizen,  the  United  States  Bill  of  Rights. 

From  within  the  very  cataclysm  of  the  Second  World  War,  men  found  new 
impetus  to  protect  human  rights  and  saw  a  horizon  of  responsibility  which 
extended  beyond  the  nation  state.  Intimations  of  new  understanding  and 
endeavour  began  to  appear  in  war-times  utterances  —  President  Roosevelt’s 
Four  Freedoms  to  be  observed  everywhere  and  anywhere  in  the  world,  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  the  joint  Declaration  of  the  United  Nations. 

A  fresh  factor  was  thus  introduced  into  man’s  struggle  for  freedom  in  society. 
The  nations  were  moving  in  the  direction  of  international  responsibility.  The 
Preamble  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  adopted  at  San  Francisco  in  1945 
and  written  in  the  name  of  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations,  expresses 
determination  to  re-affirm  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights.  One  of  the 
chief  purposes  of  the  organization  shall  be  “to  achieve  international  coopera¬ 
tion.  . .  in  promoting  and  encouraging  respect  for  human  rights  and  funda¬ 
mental  freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  reli¬ 
gion.”  Particular  responsibilities  are  assigned  to  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  Trusteeship  System,  and  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  is  required  to  set  up  a  commission  “for  the  protection  of 
human  rights.” 

The  Charter  fixed  responsibility,  but  it  did  not  elaborate  standards.  This 
was  the  task  initially  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rights.  In  1947,  the  Commission  established  a  pattern  for  an  inter¬ 
national  bill  to  include  a  Declaration,  a  Covenant,  and  Measures  of  Imple¬ 
mentation.  Three  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Charter  and  one  year  after 
establishing  the  pattern  —  an  unbelievably  short  time  —  the  Universal  Declara¬ 
tion  came  before  the  General  Assembly  at  Paris  in  1948. 

The  Assembly  convened  in  an  atmosphere  of  tension  and  cynicism  —  the 
cold  war,  nuclear  rivalry,  the  Berlin  Blockade,  the  threat  in  the  Balkans,  the 
emerging  Korean  crisis.  Notwithstanding  these  menacing  circumstances  — 
perhaps  because  of  them  —  the  Social  and  Humanitarian  Committee  to  which 
the  Declaration  was  assigned  for  final  drafting  singled  out  of  the  Assembly’s 
massive  agenda  this  one  item  as  having  potentially  the  most  far-reaching 
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significance  for  mankind.  Through  eighty-five  major  sessions  and  countless 
sub-committee  meetings,  the  Committee  laboured  for  three  months.  It  is 
virtually  a  miracle  that  on  10  December  1948  the  General  Assembly,  without 
dissenting  vote,  proclaimed  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  “as 
a  common  standard  of  achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all  nations ...”  This 
year  of  our  Lord  1968  which  has  been  designated  as  International  Year  for 
Human  Rights  commemorates  that  action. 

The  churches  in  a  growing  ecumenical  fellowship  were  directly  involved  in 
this  process,  beginning  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  San  Francisco  1945. 
I  shall  not  describe  this  involvement  here,  since  I  have  done  so  in  some  detail 
in  a  booklet  prepared  for  this  occasion,  entitled  “Free  and  Equal  —  Human 
Rights  in  Ecumenical  Perspective.” 

More  important  is  the  question  as  to  what  has  been  or  now  is  the  impact  of 
this  Universal  Declaration  —  translated  into  over  80  languages,  written  into 
or  quoted  in  over  40  recent  constitutions,  influencing  laws  and  cited  in  court 
decisions.  It  is  a  Declaration  and  therefore  it  is  intended  to  be  meaningful 
everywhere  and  anywhere  throughout  the  world. 

We  must  frankly  ask  ourselves  :  “Have  the  adoption  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  with  its  human  rights  provisions,  the  proclamation  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  the  adoption  of  various  other  international 
instruments  been  nothing  more  than  an  academic  exercise  ?”  Is  this  a  trap 
such  as  the  Preacher  exposed  when  he  said  “Of  making  many  books  there 
is  no  end,  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  ?”  Would  the  Preacher 
say  of  all  this  “Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  ?” 

While  conclusive  answer  must  await  the  test  of  time,  the  lines  of  a  fair  appraisal 
seem  clearly  discernable.  Notwithstanding  the  terrible  abuses  which  shock 
men’s  souls,  I  venture  the  assertion  that  in  the  achievements  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  progress  has  been  made  in  the  defence  of  human 
freedom. 

No  longer  do  the  whims  and  caprices  of  any  single  nation  dictate  what  are 
the  rights  of  man.  Humanity  as  represented  in  the  United  Nations  has 
spoken. 

While  no  effective  world  community  exists,  what  happens  in  any  one  part 
of  the  world  affects  every  part.  Man  everywhere  can  protest  the  violation 
of  his  rights  and,  although  effective  machinery  for  redress  has  not  been  built, 
he  can  validate  his  claim  by  an  international  yardstick. 

Even  more  important  is  the  impact  which  an  emerging  international  human 
rights  conscience,  enlightened  by  an  international  standard,  has  had  in  casting 
the  spotlight  on  violations  and  betrayals  in  domestic  practice.  The  intensity 
with  which  violations  offend  the  public  conscience  today  may  well  be  attribu¬ 
table  to  those  developments  which  some  dismiss  as  formal  or  academic. 

Dr.  Charles  Malik,  who  was  Rapporteur  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
and  Chairman  of  the  Social  and  Humanitarian  Committee  at  Paris  in  1948, 
has  said  “The  movement  for  human  rights  which  is  rising  to  a  crescendo  all 
over  the  world  owes  much  of  its  impetus  to  the  original  ferment  supplied 
over  the  years  by  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.” 
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The  consciences  of  good  men  in  many  nations  are  uneasy  and  the  international 
standard  is  appealing,  prodding,  yes,  even  demanding  positive  action. 

Inclusive  and  indivisible 

In  contemplating  needed  positive  action,  two  characteristics  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  standard  —  whether  as  set  forth  in  the  Universal  Declaration  or  in  the 
two  Covenants  on  Human  Rights  —  take  on  significance.  The  standard  is 
inclusive  and  it  is  indivisible. 

The  rights  proclaimed  in  the  Universal  Declaration  and  set  forth  in  the  Cove¬ 
nants  cover  virtually  the  entire  life  of  man  in  society.  The  first  part  of  the 
Declaration  deals  generally  with  political  and  civil  rights  —  slavery,  torture, 
standing  before  the  law,  tribunals,  trial,  movement,  family,  property,  thought 
and  religion,  opinion  and  expression,  assembly  and  association,  participation 
in  government. 

The  second  part  of  the  Declaration  deals  with  economic,  social  and  cultural 
rights  including  the  right  to  work,  rest  and  leisure,  standard  of  living,  educa¬ 
tion  and  participation  in  cultural  life.  These  rights  are  to  be  attained  in 
accordance  with  the  organization  and  resources  of  each  State  —  thus  allowing 
for  different  methods.  This  inclusive  character  was  supported  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  in  relation  both  to  the  Decla¬ 
ration  and  the  Covenants. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  inclusiveness  of  the  international  standard,  the  indivisi¬ 
bility  of  its  component  parts  has  vital  significance.  Freedom  of  conscience 
without  freedom  of  access  to  information  makes  a  mockery  of  the  right. 
Freedom  of  religion  without  freedom  of  expression  and  assembly  is  a  pathetic 
sham.  The  right  to  education  without  financial  means  and  opportunity  is  an 
empty  gesture. 

The  Third  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  New  Delhi  in  1961 
said  in  a  Statement  on  Religious  Liberty  “ . . .  freedoms  of  every  kind  are 
inter-related.”  It  illustrated  this  inter-relationship  as  follows  :  “The  exercise 
of  religious  liberty  involves  other  human  rights.  The  Universal  Declaration 
proclaims,  among  others,  the  right  to  freedom  of  peaceful  assembly  and 
association  ;  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression  including  freedom 
to  seek,  receive  and  impart  information  and  ideas  through  any  media  and 
regardless  of  frontiers  ;  the  prior  right  of  parents  to  choose  the  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  shall  be  given  to  their  children  ;  freedom  to  participate  in  choosing 
the  desired  form  of  government  and  in  freely  electing  officials  ;  freedom  from 
the  retroactive  application  of  penal  law ;  and  freedom  to  leave  and  to  return 
to  one’s  country  and  to  seek  asylum  elsewhere.” 

An  international  standard  of  human  rights  —  inclusive  and  indivisible  !  — 
and  also 

Without  discrimination 

We  now  come  to  the  thorny  and  crucial  question  of  respect  for  and  observance 
of  human  rights  without  discrimination. 
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“All  human  beings  are  born  free  and  equal”.  We  know  that  this  assertion 
is  contradicted  by  the  realities  of  biological  and  sociological  inheritance. 
“All  human  beings  are  born  free  and  equal  in  dignity  and  rights.”  We  know 
that  this  assertion  is  true  but  is  massively  denied  by  the  practices  of  man. 
The  Universal  Declaration  claims  :  “Everyone  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
freedoms  set  forth  in  this  Declaration,  without  distinction  of  any  kind,  such 
as  race,  colour,  sex,  language,  religion,  political  or  other  opinion,  national 
or  social  origin,  property,  birth  or  other  status.” 

Let  us  take  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  stand  which  the  churches  have  taken  on 
this  issue. 

The  Oxford  Conference  of  1937  stated  that  “A  special  problem  of  critical 
urgency  today  is  that  of  the  relations  between  peoples  of  different  races”  and 
it  set  forth  certain  principles  which  Christians  should  seek  to  apply. 
Amsterdam  in  1948  recorded  in  the  Report  on  The  Church  and  International 
Disorder ,  “Both  individuals  and  groups  are  subjected  to  persecution  on 
grounds  of  race,  colour,  religion,  culture  or  political  conviction.  Against 
such  actions,  whether  of  governments,  officials,  or  the  general  public,  the 
churches  must  take  a  firm  and  vigorous  stand,  through  local  action,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  churches  in  other  lands,  and  through  international  institutions 
of  legal  order.” 

Who  can  forget  the  leadership  provided  at  the  Second  Assembly  in  1954  by 
men  like  Raswell  Barnes,  Peter  Dagadu,  Alan  Paton?  The  report  said  in  part : 
“Therefore  the  problems  of  race,  difficult  as  they  are,  insoluable  as  they 
sometimes  appear  to  be,  provide  for  Christians  an  opportunity  for  obedi¬ 
ence.  . .”  If  Christian  obedience  leads  to  suffering,  that  is  part  of  the  price. 
For  the  Lord  of  all  was  in  Gethsemane  in  an  agony,  and  His  sweat  was  as 
it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground,  but  He  endured  the 
cross  despising  the  shame,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him.” 

In  1960,  after  the  Sharpeville  tragedy  in  South  Africa  the  Officers  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  in  consultation  with  member  churches  in  South 
Africa  convened  a  conference  at  Cottesloe. 

While  united  in  rejecting  all  unjust  discrimination,  nevertheless  widely  divergent 
convictions  were  expressed  on  the  basic  issues  of  apartheid.  The  consultation 
helped  to  clarify  basic  problems.  At  least  80  per  cent  of  the  participants 
endorsed  positions  which,  if  put  to  practice,  could  move  toward  solutions 
in  that  hapless  situation. 

The  Third  Assembly  at  New  Delhi  in  1961,  after  reaffirming  unequivocally 
its  condemnation  of  discrimination,  noted  with  gratitude  the  witness  of 
churches  and  their  members  in  difficult  situations,  the  courage  and  sacrifice 
of  individuals  and  groups,  both  Christian  and  non-Christian,  and  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  churches,  although  divided  by  different  approaches  to  the  question 
of  race  relations,  to  meet  with  each  other  in  the  unity  of  the  Christian  faith. 

At  various  times  the  Central  Committee  and  the  Executive  Committee  ad¬ 
dressed  themselves  to  immediately  critical  issues  on  the  basis  of  previously 
announced  principles.  The  Central  Committee  at  Heraklion  in  1967  called 
attention  to  the  decision  of  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society 
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“to  oppose,  openly  and  actively,  the  perpetuation  of  the  myth  of  racial 
superiority. . and  “to  make  organized  efforts  to  eradicate  from  the  Church 
and  Christian  community  all  forms  of  discrimination  based  on  race,  colour 
or  ethnic  origin. . .”  The  Executive  Committee  in  1968  vigorously  protested 
the  trials  of  South  West  African  prisoners. 

Courageous  sacrifice  has  paralleled  the  long  history  of  ecumenical  pronounce¬ 
ments.  This  has  been  true  of  those  who  suffered  from  discrimination.  It  has 
also  been  true,  unhappily  in  too  limited  a  fashion,  on  the  part  of  those  who, 
while  not  themselves  the  object  of  it,  protested  against  it. 

But  the  balance  sheet  is  tragically  clear.  What  has  been  done  is  manifestly 
far  too  little.  Is  it  too  late  ?  Can  remedy  be  found  by  orderly  means  of  social 
and  legal  change,  or  must  men  resort  to  violence?  What  course  are  they  now 
called  upon  to  follow  ? 

Human  rights  —  The  way  to  observance 

Human  Rights  —  an  international  standard,  inclusive  and  indivisible,  without 
discrimination  !  What  is  the  most  promising  road  to  their  recognition  and 
observance  ? 

A  shattering  spectacle  of  an  emotion-charged  climate  stuns  and  bewilders  us. 
United  States  citizens  must  bow  in  shame  when  they  recall  the  assassinations  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Senator  Robert  F, 
Kennedy.  The  War  in  Vietnam,  portrayed  on  television  in  all  its  bloody 
cruelty,  makes  its  derisive  and  debilitating  impact. 

Strikes,  mob  scenes  and  clashes  between  police  and  civilians  inflame  inherently 
violent  minds. 

Professor  Gunnar  Myrdal,  in  a  recent  interview,  stated  that  events  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  demonstrated  clearly  that  the  wave  of  violence  is  not 
restricted  to  the  United  States.  Has  our  technological  society  become  a 
Frankenstein  begetting  moral  insanity  where  lawlessness  and  rebellion  are 
considered  the  routine  instruments  of  protest  ?  There  are  those  who  contend 
that  violence  is  necessary  and  seek  to  demonstrate  that  violence  pays. 

Two  actors  appear  on  this  stage  of  violence.  First  the  man  who  is  discriminated 
against  and  feels  he  has  no  recourse  other  than  resistance.  The  Ecumenical 
Consultation  at  Kitwe  in  1964  discerned  four  forms  : 

1.  spiritual  resistance  in  prayer,  preaching,  and  confession; 

2.  legal  forms  of  political  opposition  ; 

3.  where  legal  opposition  has  become  impossible,  illegal  means  by 
refusing  to  apply  or  obey  unjust  laws ; 

4.  resort  to  force  only  after  all  possibilities  of  non-violence  have  been 
exhausted,  motives  purified,  and  safeguards  erected  against  uncon¬ 
trolled  mob  violence. 

At  every  point,  negotiations  and  reconciliation  are  the  objective. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  from  the  other  side  —  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
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“hares”  of  those  in  authority,  of  those  with  power  whether  public  or  private 
to  effect  constructive  change. 

I  vividly  recall  the  occasion  at  Paris  in  1948  where,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  Charles  Malik,  the  controversial  clause  on  violence  for  the  Preamble 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  was  lengthy  and  penetratingly  debated.  The 
drafters  wanted  neither  to  condone  nor  to  condemn  violence,  yet  they  could 
not  ignore  the  issue.  The  formulation  they  adopted  gave  us  a  clue  to  an 
urgently  needed  emphasis  :  “Whereas  it  is  essential,  if  man  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  have  recourse,  as  a  last  resort,  to  rebellion  against  tyranny  and 
oppression,  the  human  rights  should  be  protected  by  rule  of  law. . .” 

The  solidarity  of  the  human  family  requires  sympathetic  identification  with 
those  suffering  from  curtailment  or  denial  of  human  rights.  The  very  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  human  family  may  well  depend  upon  preventive  and  constructive 
measures  in  order  that  human  rights  be  respected  and  observed  for  men 
everywhere.  Here  is  the  call  to  repentance  for  past  inactivity  and  sluggish¬ 
ness.  Here  is  the  call  for  consultation  and  for  mutual  advice.  Here  is  the 
call  for  imaginative  and  practical  planning.  Here  is  the  call  for  speed,  urgently 
needed  speed.  Here  is  the  call  for  action  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

The  accent  must  be  on  action  —  action  to  erase  from  the  slate  of  domestic 
and  international  life,  the  catalogue  of  crimes  against  the  dignity  of  man. 
This  will  require  that  every  nation  and  people  redress  the  wrongs  done  and 
move  affirmatively  into  the  future.  It  will  further  require  a  supreme  act  of 
national  sovereignty  by  which  nations  yield  such  measure  of  their  sovereignty 
as  will  enable  the  United  Nations  to  act  more  effectively  in  the  defence  of 
human  rights. 

In  face  of  the  appalling  situation  which  today  prevails  throughout  the  world, 
the  United  Nations  is  called  upon  to  take  a  significant  forward  step  and  it 
can  do  so  if  Member  Governments  give  their  support.  It  has  produced  numer¬ 
ous  international  instruments  on  human  rights  and  from  time  to  time  has 
authorized  various  procedures  to  apply  them.  However,  lack  of  coordination 
decreases  effectiveness. 

I  suggest  that  there  is  urgent  need  for  a  United  Nations  coordinating  agent 
in  the  field  of  human  rights  —  an  office  at  the  highest  possible  level,  perhaps 
that  of  under-secretary.  This  proposal  is  more  modest  than  others  currently 
made  but  could  be  more  useful  in  present  circumstances  and  would  not  pre¬ 
clude  further  steps  in  the  future.  Invigoration  of  present  action  could  lead 
to  expanding  opportunity. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  would  see  in  the  creation  of  such  an  office  a  fitting 
symbol  in  the  observance  of  the  International  Year  for  Human  Rights  and  a 
commitment  to  intensified  activity  in  the  years  to  come. 


Conclusion 

The  United  Nations  General  Secretary,  whose  greeting  to  this  Assembly 
at  Uppsala  is  highly  appreciated,  stated  among  other  matters  in  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  message  on  the  International  Years  for  Human  Rights  : 
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“Violence  breeds  violence.  Fear  breeds  fear.  Restraints  of  those  who  possess 
force  disappear  in  situations  where  the  use  of  force  is  openly  encouraged.” 

He  said  further  : 

“ . . .  that  real  and  effective  international  cooperation  can  only  be  achieved  if 
there  is  an  awareness  at  all  levels  that  no  man  can  save  himself  or  his  country 
or  his  people  unless  he  consciously  identifies  himself  with  and  deliberately 
works  for  the  whole  of  mankind.” 

This  Assembly  —  through  its  Sections  and  its  Committees,  its  public  meetings 
and  private  discussions  —  offers  signal  opportunity  for  the  consideration  of 
specific  problems  such  as  racism  in  the  context  of  the  broader  issues  of  human 
rights. 

In  the  Providence  of  God,  it  may  here,  at  Uppsala,  take  mighty  decision  in 
the  words  that  it  speaks  and  the  actions  to  which  they  give  rise. 

The  Presidents  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  —  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Archbishop  Iakovos,  Dr.  Akanu  Ibiam,  Principle  David  G. 
Moses,  Dr.  Martin  Niemoller,  Mr.  Charles  Parlin  —  and  the  officers  of  the 
Central  Committee  —  the  late  Dr.  Franklin  Clark  Fry,  Dr.  Eugene  Carson 
Blake,  Dr.  Ernest  Payne,  Principle  Russell  Chandran  —  addressed  a  message 
to  the  representatives  of  governments  assembled  at  Teheran  on  the  observance 
of  the  International  Year  for  Human  Rights.  May  God  grant  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  here  and  in  every  land,  wisdom  and  strength  to  honour 
the  pledge  with  which  they  concluded  their  message  and  with  which  I  con¬ 
clude  this  contemporaneous  appraisal : 

i 

“The  Preamble  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  states  that  the 
people  of  the  United  Nations  have  in  the  Charter  re-affirmed  their  faith  in 
fundamental  rights,  in  the  dignity  and  the  worth  of  the  human  person  and 
in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and  have  determined  to  promote  social 
progress  and  better  standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom.  Impelled  by  the  Christian 
faith  which  we  profess  and  by  our  sense  of  solidarity  with  all  men  of  goodwill, 
whatever  their  religion  or  belief,  we  endorse  these  objectives  and  for  their 
achievement  we  pledge  our  continuing  effort.” 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

by  Robert  R.  K.  A.  Gardiner  * 


1.  One  of  the  revolutionary  aspects  of  Christianity  is  its  doctrine  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  which  implies  a  divine  or  theoretical  equality  of  all  men. 
The  spread  of  Christianity  has  taken  this  idea  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
thus  prepared  men  of  all  kinds  of  societies  for  rebellion.  In  this  connection, 
Albert  Camus  reminds  us  that  the  “spirit  of  rebellion  can  exist  only  in  a  society 
where  theoietical  equality  conceals  great  factual  inequalities.”  Christianity, 
I  believe,  places  less  emphasis  on  a  fatalistic  acceptance  of  one’s  lot  than  do 
other  religions  and  has  thus  played  a  role  in  the  major  rebellions  which  have 
occurred  in  the  world  during  the  past  200  years  or  so  —  rebellions  against 
slavery,  colonialism,  racism  and  the  complacent  acceptance  of  poverty  and 
misery.  The  struggle  against  colonialism,  racism  and  poverty  still  continues. 

2.  The  Christian  mission  has  also  played  a  very  important  role  in  making 
the  inhabitants  of  the  “third  world”  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury.  In  the  earlier  stages  the  coming  of  a  church  meant  for  Africans  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  “shield,”  a  “hiding  place,”  a  “boundless  store  of  grace”  and  a 
“shepherd.”  The  missionary  was  indeed  a  ‘saviour’  and  Dr.  David  Livingstone 
was  fulfilling  a  saviour’s  role  when  he  declared  “all  I  can  say  in  my  solitude  is 
that  I  call  the  blessings  of  heaven  on  the  American,  the  Englishman  or  the 
Turk  who  will  cure  this  open  wound  in  the  side  of  the  world.”  In  the  chaotic 
conditions  which  followed  slavery  on  a  commercial  scale,  many  tribes  and 
communities  in  Africa  were  looking  for  nothing  less  than  a  miraculous  redemp¬ 
tion.  The  late  Dr.  Aggrey  explained  the  significance  of  the  immediate  impact 
of  Christianity  by  stressing  that  the  heathen  bowed  down  to  wood  and  stone 
not  in  his  blindness  but  in  his  search  for  a  saviour. 

3.  At  a  somewhat  later  stage  the  Christian  mission  reflected  a  growing  con¬ 
cern  with  secular  questions.  The  main  expression  of  this  concern  was  the 
drive  to  abolish  slavery  and  the  beginning  of  African  nationalism.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  missionaries  were  not  unanimous  on  these 
issues.  Some  did  justify  slavery  and  many  had  doubts  about  the  removal 
of  colonial  tutelage.  But  Christian  opinion  was  against  such  institutions  and 
practices.  The  efforts  of  missionaries  like  Dr.  Livingstone  were  supported 
by  the  Evangelical  movement  and  the  effect  of  this  and  other  factors  helped 
in  liberalizing  world  social  thought. 

4.  Among  Christian  Africans  the  increased  secular  concern  was  typified  by 
the  activities  of  teachers  and  clergymen  who  sought  to  safeguard  “native 
interests”  before  and  after  the  granting  of  self-government  to  South  Africa. 
In  Central  Africa,  the  Rev.  John  Chilembwe  led  the  first  indigenous  insurrec¬ 
tion  against  colonial  rule.  In  Ghana,  West  Africa,  the  Rev.  Attah  Ahuma 
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and  others  like  him  found  it  consistent  with  their  faith  to  edit  nationalist 
papers.  The  men  of  that  generation  could  ‘lift  up  their  eyes  unto  the  hills’ 
and  proclaim  in  all  sincerity  that  their  help  came  from  the  Lord.  The  late 
Chief  Luthuli  belonged  to  this  school  of  African  leaders  and  the  tribute  paid 
to  him  on  his  death  by  the  South  African  Magazine  Newscheck  applies  to 
all  members  of  the  school.  The  Magazine  said  “In  truth  his  most  staying  and 
endearing  characteristic  was  that  of  being  old-fashioned ;  a  man  in  whom  a 
certain  distinctive  and  old-world  rightness  was  to  be  found.  It  was  both  his 
strength  and  his  weakness,  this  rectitude.”  More  recently  —  indeed  very 
shortly  before  his  death  —  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  could  say  equally  with 
feeling  “all  I  do  in  civil  rights  I  consider  a  part  of  my  ministry,  because  I 
think  the  Gospel  in  its  essence  ministers  to  the  whole  man.  It  is  not  enough 
to  be  concerned  about  the  soul  of  man.  You’ve  got  to  be  concerned  about 
the  body  and  the  environmental  conditions,  the  economic  conditions  which 
may  scar  the  soul.  Everything  I  do  in  civil  rights  I  do  as  part  of  my  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  Christian  ministry.” 

5.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  represents  the  Negro- American  tradition  of  faith 
in  God  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  difficulties  and  crippling  disabilities.  The 
principles  he  and  educated  African  leaders  stood  for  have  been  accepted 
beyond  the  Congregation  of  converts  in  the  “third  world.”  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  actions  and  language  of  Gandhi  in  relation  to  the  caste 
system  :  “before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  we  shall  be  judged  not  by  what 
we  have  eaten  or  by  whom  we  have  been  touched  but  by  whom  we  have 
served  and  how.  Inasmuch  as  we  serve  a  single  human  being  in  distress  we 
shall  find  favour  in  the  sight  of  God.”  This  is  obviously  the  language  and 
thought  of  the  New  Testament. 

6.  I  think  most  of  the  cross-cultural  frustrations  within  the  Church  stem 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  either  forgotten  the  message  of  St.  Matthew  (Chap¬ 
ter  25,  Verse  32-40)  or  have  never  understood  it.  When  the  beneficiary  of 
good  works  acknowledges  in  the  words  of  the  Gospel :  “I  was  an  hungered, 
and  ye  gave  me  meat,  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink,  I  was  a  stranger 
and  ye  took  me  in  ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me; 
and  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me,”  the  instruments  of  God’s  mercy 
are  expected  to  remember  the  words  of  our  Lord  “inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  these  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.”  In  various  places, 
in  various  circumstances  and  at  various  times  the  Church  has  been  the  succour 
of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed  ;  but  men  have  tended  to  take  personal,  national 
and  racial  credit  for  the  good  that  has  been  done. 

7.  Missionaries  in  the  field  found  themselves  in  a  unique  position  and  some 
of  them  reacted  to  conditions  in  a  very  human  way.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
story  of  a  Trinidad-Indian  who  paid  a  visit  to  India.  Looking  at  the  poverty 
and  squalor  of  village  life  in  India,  he  wrote  “Compassion  and  pity  did  not 
answer ;  they  were  refinements  of  hope.  Fear  was  what  I  felt.  Contempt 
was  what  I  had  to  fight  against.”  The  important  point  here  is  that  he  was 
writing  about  his  own  people  —  a  people  he  had  loved  deeply  and  perhaps 
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romantically  all  his  life.  How  then  can  the  complete  social  and  racial  out¬ 
sider  be  expected  to  resist  the  temptation  to  yield  to  contempt  ?  The  late 
Dr.  Aggrey  recorded  in  the  1920s  a  similar  experience  in  Angola : 

“Here  were  men,  women,  and  children  covering  themselves  with  one  hand  to 
keep  the  cold  away  and  rushing  to  and  fro  under  command  working  the  road . . . 
How  paint  the  mother  more  naked  than  clad,  a  strip  of  bark  to  tie  the  baby 
to  her  as  she  drags  her  sick  and  overburdened  self. . .  and  the  voice  rang  in 
my  ears  :  carest  thou  not  that  we  perish  ?  I  smiled  to  them  and  said  their  usual 
salutation.  But  they  looked  at  me,  stared  at  me  with  a  stare  that  burnt  into 
my  soul.  These  people,  homeless,  no  chance  to  own  one,  with  ownership  in 
land  out  of  the  question,  baffled  and  buffeted  on  every  side,  except  the  side 
where  the  missionaries  are . . .  they  sang  with  meaning  and  faith :  “God  will 
take  care  of  you.” 

8.  Under  such  conditions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  missionaries  (and 
indeed  missions)  became  paternalistic.  Mission  headquarters  officials  know 
better  than  anyone  else  the  difficulty  they  have  to  convince  themselves  and 
the  man  in  the  field  of  the  need  for  autonomy  in  local  Churches.  The  late 
Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer  is  perhaps  a  classic  example  of  this  attitude  of  unbending 
superiority.  The  best  that  can  be  said  about  it  is  that  those  who  had  this 
attitude  were  sincere  but  unenlightened.  The  Christian  community  has  suffered 
from  this  inflexibility  and  unenlightenment.  The  separatist  sects  in  Africa 
and  elsewhere  are  partly  the  results  of  misunderstandings  and  what  may  be 
termed  the  cross-cultural  frustrations  within  the  Church. 

9.  The  spread  of  Christianity  especially  in  recent  years  in  Africa  has  not 
been  an  isolated  development.  The  extension  of  European  commerce  and 
political  control  took  place  concurrently.  In  some  cases  it  facilitated  the  work 
of  the  missions  and  in  others  it  hampered  it.  In  some  areas  policy  was  for 
metropolitan  powers  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  indigenous  religions 
and  even  to  forbid  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  But  in  spite  of  differences 
in  policy  and  periodic  variations,  the  non- white  world  identified  the  missionary 
with  the  white  merchants  and  the  white  administration.  This  happened  and 
continued  even  when  individual  missionaries  identified  themselves  with  the 
cause  of  the  natives.  Thus  Chief  Luthuli  could  state  :  “the  Churches  were 
above  all  to  have  brought  us  not  apartheid  but  fellowship  with  one  another  : 
have  they  ?  How  far  do  they  stand  for  an  ethic  which  the  whites  have  brought, 
preached  and  refused  to  practise  ?”  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  necessary  to 
undo  the  identification  of  Christianity  with  any  particular  culture  or  race 
in  order  to  give  a  deeper  meaning  to  the  words  “Thy  Kingdom  come.” 

10.  The  concept  of  human  rights  does  require  in  the  conditions  of  the  20th 
century  a  determined  effort  to  reduce  the  glaring  inequalities  of  income  which 
characterize  the  present  world  economy.  As  it  happens,  judged  by  such 
criteria  as  per  capita  income,  literacy,  energy  consumption  and  the  structure 
of  trade  and  production,  African  countries  are  among  the  poorest  in  the 
world.  Although  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  development  of  Africa 
rests  with  Africans,  the  development  of  the  continent  can  be  accelerated  by 
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appropriate  external  assistance.  The  transfer  of  human  resources  should 
be  a  particularly  important  part  of  such  assistance.  In  the  short  run  an  inflow 
of  economists,  engineers,  technicians  and  managers  can  greatly  raise  the 
capacity  of  African  countries  usefully  to  employ  available  material  resources  ; 
and  in  the  long  run  an  inflow  of  doctors  and  teachers  in  conjunction  with 
the  training  services  provided  by  the  first  group  can  help  to  produce  a  sufficient 
number  of  trained  Africans  to  manage  their  increasingly  complex  economies. 
However,  the  effectiveness  of  technical  assistance  depends  upon  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  good  relations  among  the  different  racial  groups  which  will  have 
to  work  together. 

11.  The  words  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  already  quoted  list  practically  all 
the  material  needs  which  technical  assistance  programmes  of  today  seek  to 
satisfy.  Individual  missionaries  and  missionary  societies  have  within  their 
limited  resources  attempted  to  cope  with  some  of  these  needs.  Indeed  I  am 
certain  that  some,  if  not  most,  of  the  non- Europeans  at  this  meeting  owe 
the  opportunity  of  being  here  to  the  modest  technical  assistance  efforts  of 
missions  —  education  in  particular.  But  circumstances  have  changed  in  favour 
of  a  worldwide  support  of  the  initial  modest  efforts. 

12.  International  assistance  today  is  a  mixture  of  bilateral  and  multilateral, 
tied  and  free,  convertible  and  inconvertible,  project  and  programme  aid. 
But  that  mixture  does  not  seem  entirely  suitable  or  adequate.  The  Secretary- 
General  of  UNCTAD  has  warned  that  “if  the  inflow  of  loans  were  to  continue 
at  1965  levels  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  that  year  were  maintained, 
the  service  burden  would  grow  so  heavy  that  net  loans  would  turn  negative 
in  1970.”  It  would  obviously  be  self-defeating  if  financial  flow  increased  the 
debt  load  of  the  developing  countries  to  such  an  extent  that  a  reverse  net 
flow  develops  and  depletes  rather  than  augments  their  resources. 

13.  The  establishment  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Devel¬ 
opment  provides  a  recognition  of  the  need  to  extend  the  concept  and  scope 
of  economic  assistance.  The  policy  proposals  of  UNCTAD  reflect  this  extended 
view  and  consist,  for  example,  of  seeking  remunerative  prices  for  commodity 
exports  from  developing  countries,  seeking  to  ensure  equitable  treatment  of 
these  countries  on  such  matters  as  transport  and  insurance,  seeking  to  secure 
unhampered  access  to  the  developed  markets  for  semi-manufactured  and 
manufactured  goods  produced  in  the  poorer  countries,  seeking  to  widen  the 
range  of  markets  for  the  exports  of  the  poorer  countries  beyond  the  confines 
imposed  by  colonial  ties  or  by  the  capacity  of  advanced  countries  to  absorb 
a  narrow  range  of  commodities  in  the  primary  forms,  and  seeking  to  achieve 
a  transfer  of  resources  from  rich  to  poor  countries  which  would,  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  basis,  amount  in  value  to  at  least  one  per  cent  of  the  gross  product 
of  the  former. 

14.  The  recent  second  UNCTAD  failed  to  produce  specific  proposals  and  a 
specific  timetable  for  the  development  of  particular  phases  of  international 
co-operation.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  the  developed  countries  have 
pressing  problems  of  balance  of  payments,  urban  renewal,  and  educational 
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expansion  and  reform  to  cope  with  technological  advance  ;  and  it  could  be 
suggested  that  the  relative  failure  of  the  second  UNCTAD  reflected  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  these  domestic  problems  on  the  part  of  the  developed  countries. 
I  suspect,  however,  that  this  somewhat  parochial  concern  with  domestic 
problems  and  the  outcome  of  the  second  UNCTAD  reflect  also  the  fact  that 
awareness  of  the  actual  conditions  and  the  potential  of  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  has  not  yet  substantially  entered  public  consciousness  in  the  developed 
countries  ;  and  that  for  this  and  other  reasons,  politicians  in  these  countries 
feel  no  strong  commitment  to  the  economic  development  of  the  developing 
countries.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  Christian  communities  throughout 
the  world  have  begun  to  study  problems  of  technical  assistance  and  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  UNCTAD.  This  is  encouraging. 

15.  The  problem  of  race  is  now  worldwide.  In  Britain,  attempts  are  being 
made  to  prevent  racism  from  taking  roots  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  In  the 
United  States  the  law,  as  a  result  of  public  agitation,  is  being  used  more 
and  more  to  combat  racism.  But  in  Africa,  particularly  in  South  Africa  with 
Rhodesia  increasingly  imitating  her,  the  law  is  being  employed  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  impose  racial  discrimination.  Race  conflict  is  not  restricted  to  a 
white  and  non-white  confrontation,  even  though  that  constitutes  its  most 
prominent  manifestation.  In  varying  degrees,  there  are  similar  conflicts  both 
between  and  within  communities  which  we  loosely  describe  as  Asian  or 
African.  The  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  has  literally  ‘turned  the  whole 
world  upside  down,’  —  the  whole  world.  In  view  of  their  faith  and  respon¬ 
sibility,  what  role  can  Christians  be  expected  to  play  in  the  evolution  of  a 
world  society  in  which  justice  will  be  done  to  all  ? 

16.  One  observes  many  attitudes  to  racism  in  Africa  today  —  resignation, 
acquiescence,  attempts  to  understand  and  accommodate,  protests  and  militant 
opposition.  These  are  different  attitudes,  but  the  basic  objective  of  securing 
social  justice  remains  the  same.  It  is  illusory  to  imagine  that  any  self-respecting 
people  will  accept  being  told  where  they  can  live  (restricted  housing) ;  what 
type  of  work  they  can  do  (industrial  discrimination) ;  what  kind  of  education 
their  children  can  receive  (discriminatory  education  acts) ;  the  denial  of 
legitimate  law  enforcement  (discriminatory  legislation,  arrests  for  allegedly 
racial  crimes  and  the  practice  of  special  legal  procedures) ;  and  who  shall 
be  their  friends  or  marriage  partners  (so-called  Immorality  Acts).  The  accept¬ 
ance  of  such  conditions  is  tantamount  to  a  complete  surrender  of  all  human 
values.  In  the  case  of  these  and  other  fundamental  human  rights,  there  can 
be  no  option  or  compromise. 

17.  Children  who  grow  up  in  a  society  comprised  of  many  races  tend  to  have 
double  standards  —  one  for  the  master-race,  and  the  other  for  the  subject 
people.  This  is  obviously  abnormal  because  children  are  usually  the  least 
race-conscious  of  all  creatures.  It  may  be  argued  that  most  societies  have 
ambivalent  standards  in  any  case,  especially  class  societies.  But  double 
standards  are  more  conspicuous  when  race  is  involved.  In  very  mixed 
societies,  especially  urban  communities  with  many  sub-groups,  group  anti¬ 
pathies  encourage  crime  and  violence. 
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18.  Not  very  long  after  the  first  heart-transplant  in  South  Africa  I  was  amazed 
to  read  a  report  culled  from  a  South  African  journal  to  the  effect  that,  counting 
on  the  incidence  of  crimes  of  violence  in  the  African  sections  of  Johannesburg, 
it  would  be  possible  to  have  at  least  15  human  hearts  a  week  for  transplants. 
Violence  as  an  aspect  of  unhealthy  race  relations  is  now  so  serious  a  threat 
that  we  are  obliged  not  only  to  take  notice  of  it  but  to  understand  how  to  deal 
with  it.  The  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  came  close  to  a  definition  of  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  outbreak  of  violence  when  he  wrote  “we  repudiate  any  strategies 
of  violence,  reprisals  or  vigilantism,  and  we  condemn  both  rioting  and  the 
demagoguery  that  feeds  it,  for  these  are  the  final  resort  of  despair,  and  we 
have  not  yielded  to  despair.”  The  words  of  special  significance  in  this  passage 
are  “we  have  not  yielded  to  despair.”  The  refusal  or  failure  to  yield  to  despair 
is  often  misunderstood.  The  late  Field  Marshall  Ian  Smuts  is  reported  to 
have  said  in  the  United  States  that  “apart  from  the  ass,  the  Negro  is  the  most 
patient  of  God’s  creatures.”  This  observation  is  a  revealing  insight  into  the 
mentality  of  places  like  South  Africa.  Men  who  exercise  power  in  these 
areas  obviously  count  on  the  assumption  that  the  ass  will  never  kick.  The 
world  Christian  community  cannot  accept  this  abuse  of  power.  It  will  be 
unrealistic  to  do  so.  We  should  not  allow  the  words  “Free  at  last  !  Free  at 
last  !  Thank  God  Almighty,  we  are  free  at  last  !”  to  remain  just  the  words 
of  an  old  Negro  spiritual  or  Sorrow  Song  or  an  epitaph  on  the  grave  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

19.  Many  good  men  and  Christians  throughout  the  world  are  puzzled.  They 
feel  helpless  in  the  face  of  swelling  forces  of  hatred,  antagonism,  and  violence. 
They  ask  what  can  an  individual  or  a  handful  of  people  do.  My  former 
headmaster,  now  Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies,  on  receipt  of  a  copy  of  my 
BBC  Reith  Lectures,  had  this  to  say  :  “If  only  people  would  accept  the  New 
Testament  teaching  that  there  is  ‘neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  Greek  nor  Bar¬ 
barian.  . .  for  all  are  one  in  Christ,’  there  would  be  no  problem  at  all.”  I  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  world  Christian  community  cannot  influence 
the  opinion  and  behaviour  of  individuals  and  communities  by  its  example, 
even  its  silent  example.  This  would  be  possible,  I  am  sure,  if  we  were  true 
to  our  faith. 

20.  When  human  rights  are  discussed,  it  is  inappropriate  to  think  in  terms 
of  one  group  conferring  benefits  on  another.  We  cannot  “confer  equality ; 
we  can  only  share  respect,”  and  in  doing  so  we  may  succeed  in  avoiding  what 
is  increasingly  becoming  a  threat  to  the  survival  of  the  entire  human  species. 
When  I  am  tempted  to  despair,  I  repeat  to  myself :  “Lord,  I  believe ;  help 
thou  mine  unbelief.” 


ISSUES  CONCERNING  THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF 
THE  CHURCH  IN  A  REVOLUTIONARY  WORLD 

by  M.  M.  Thomas  * 


In  preparation  for  this  Assembly  you  have  all  received  a  copy  of  the  Official 
Report  of  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  held  in  Geneva, 
in  1966.  And  to  bring  you  up-to-date  with  the  discussion  on  the  Conference 
among  Christians  and  Churches  in  different  parts  of  the  world  Mr.  Paul 
Abrecht,  the  untiring  Secretary  of  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society 
has  prepared  a  report  which  is  being  placed  in  your  hands  this  evening.  It  is 
not  my  task  at  this  session  to  make  a  formal  presentation  of  these  reports. 
However,  it  is  not  inappropriate  as  an  introduction  to  this  address  to  say 
a  few  words  regarding  the  character  of  the  Conference  and  its  impact.  The 
uniqueness  of  the  Conference  is  that  it  has  been  the  most  serious  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  understand  the  revolutionary 
realities  which  shape  the  modern  world,  undertaken  with  the  help  of  Christians 
intellectually  and  emotionally  involved  in  them.  It  was  the  first  major  ecu¬ 
menical  gathering  to  have  a  majority  of  lay  experts  from  the  various  fields 
of  social  life,  and  of  vocal  representatives  from  the  Third  World,  or  what  I 
prefer  to  call  the  Two-Thirds  World.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  significance 
of  the  Conference  for  the  Churches  lies  precisely  in  that  it  has  the  potentiality 
of  bringing  them  to  an  awareness  of  the  radical  changes  taking  place  in  men’s 
relations  to  nature  and  to  their  fellowmen  through  the  technical  and  social 
revolutions  of  our  time,  and  of  the  spiritual  depth  of  the  revolution  in  religious 
self-understanding  which  has  taken  place  in  man  himself.  And  the  impact 
of  it  all  on  the  theological  leadership  of  the  Churches  and  the  ecumenical 
movement  shows  that  the  Conference  focus  on  the  human,  and  the  human 
situation  has  become  the  turning  point  for  ecumenical  re-thinking,  not  only 
of  social  ethics  (which  was  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Conference)  but  also 
of  mission,  service,  unity,  worship  and  all  aspects  of  the  being  and  ministry 
of  the  Church.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Conference  has  carried 
the  dialogue  of  the  Church  with  the  modern  world  and  with  itself  to  a  new 
dimension.  The  Conference  has  raised  questions  with  which  the  Churches 
and  the  ecumenical  movement  will  have  to  deal  for  many  years  to  come. 
Mr.  John  Lawrence  of  the  Frontier  has  thought  it  not  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  “this  Conference  did  mark  an  epoch”  (p.  5  Frontier ,  Spring  1968). 
As  for  the  people  outside  the  Church,  Dr.  Fry  is  correct  in  his  estimate  that 
it  has  been  the  one  event  which  has  caught  their  attention  most.  It  has  strength¬ 
ened  the  feeling,  even  in  circles  which  have  written  off  the  Church,  that  prob¬ 
ably  the  Church  has  still  some  awareness  of  the  realities  of  life  and  may  have 
a  message  to  be  listened  to. 


*  Mr.  M.  M.  Thomas,  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar,  is  Director  of  the 
Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Religion  and  Society. 
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I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  “Issues  concerning  the  Life  and  Work  of  the 
Church  in  a  Revolutionary  World”  in  the  light  of  the  World  Conference  and 
the  debates  following  upon  it.  It  is  difficult  to  prepare  before  the  Assembly 
starts  an  address  on  this  theme,  to  be  delivered  after  about  ten  days  of  the 
Assembly.  Looking  through  the  Assembly  Agenda,  the  Work  Book  and  the 
Draft  Statements  one  has  the  feeling  that  this  subject  in  its  many  dimensions 
forms  the  central  question  of  all  Assembly  deliberations.  Issues  of  World 
Economic  Development  have  been  taken  separately.  So  also  the  issue  of  Race. 
Prof.  Andre  Dumas  is  scheduled  to  speak  on  the  Church  in  relation  to  the 
revolution  in  science  and  technology,  and  I  shall  focus  my  remarks  on  the 
place  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  one  aspect  of  the  vast  and  radical  changes 
in  society.  I  have  chosen  the  political  aspect  because  it  highlights  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  character  of  the  changes  in  the  contemporary  world. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  social  revolutions  of  our  time  is  that  they 
find  expression  in  demands  for  radical  changes  in  the  existing  relations  and 
structures  of  political  power.  In  all  parts  of  the  world  “large  masses  of  people 
and  many  social  groups  which  have  hitherto  remained  submerged  or  sup¬ 
pressed  have  become  aware  of  their  alienation  from  society  and  culture”  ; 
(Zagorsk  Consultation  Statement  in  Study  Encounter ,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  1968, 
p.  70-81). 

They  demand  real  participation  in  the  total  life  of  society  where  power 
is  exercised  and  responsibility  is  expressed  in  the  processes  of  decision-making. 
And  this  demand  for  social  justice  inevitably  challenges  existing  power- 
structures  which  exclude  them  or  express  love  for  them  in  the  form  of  pater¬ 
nalism.  Indeed  it  is  human  dignity,  not  just  bread  alone,  that  people  are 
seeking. 

The  revolutionary  ferment  has  found  expression  in  the  recent  past  in  the 
movements  of  non-western  peoples  for  political  independence  from  the  West, 
in  the  struggles  of  the  non-white  peoples  for  racial  equality,  and  in  the  revolt 
of  the  poor  against  the  combined  economic  and  political  structures  which 
keep  them  suppressed  and  poor  in  a  world  of  potential  plenty.  It  has  also 
found  expression  in  the  revolt  of  the  outcastes,  the  landless  and  other  oppressed 
groups  in  traditional  societies  and  their  demand  for  transformation  of  tradi¬ 
tional  power-structures  on  the  basis  of  greater  justice  for  all  groups  and 
fundamental  human  rights.  In  affluent  societies  it  has  expressed  itself  in 
movements  of  civil  rights,  black  power  and  urban  renewal.  Students  and 
other  youth  groups  in  all  societies  including  the  affluent  have  acquired  a  new 
consciousness,  which  leads  them  to  protest  against  every  establishment  in  the 
name  both  of  their  own  fuller  participation  in  decision-making  and  of  their 
sense  of  a  world  society.  And  in  technical  societies  both  capitalist  and  socialist, 
the  problems  of  creating  a  participant  society  “which  can  overcome  bureau¬ 
cracy,  authoritarian  institutions  and  pretentious  experts”  are  raised  afresh 
(Prague  Peace  Conference  Report,  p.  113).  The  question  is:  What  does  it 
all  mean  for  the  life  and  work  of  the  Church? 
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The  Church  for  others 

Running  through  all  the  documents  of  this  Assembly  is  a  deep  concern  to 
rethink  the  whole  life,  mission,  unity  and  ministry  of  the  Church  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  social  and  political  revolution  through  which  men  seek  their  fuller 
humanity.  The  implication  of  the  revolution  for  mission  and  the  missionary 
structure  of  the  congregation  has  perhaps  been  most  fully  spelt  out,  and  this 
seems  very  important  for  the  future  of  mission  and  church  in  the  modern 
world.  It  is  significant  that  the  study  on  the  missionary  structure  of  the  Con¬ 
gregation  reported  in  The  Church  for  Others  lifts  up  shalom  or  “humanization 
as  the  goal  of  mission,”  because  in  a  world  where  men  are  struggling  for  their 
true  humanity  and  well-being  it  best  communicates  the  meaning  of  the  mes¬ 
sianic  goal.  {Draft  Statement ,  p.  34.)  The  Commentary  (p.  43)  rightly  sums 
up  the  meaning  of  mission  today  in  terms  of  participation  in  revolution  in  the 
name  of  man’s  humanity  : 

Christian  participation  in  mission  therefore  involves  participation  in  the  struggle 
for  a  just  society.  But  such  a  struggle  may  necessitate  radical  changes  in  the 
structures  of  society,  if  these  structures  are  to  become  the  instruments  of  justice 
for  all  rather  than  of  privilege  for  the  few  and  oppression  of  the  majority,  or 
vice  versa.  It  is  these  radical  changes  which  are  called  revolutions. 

And  looking  back  at  history,  the  Commentary  says  :  “The  Churches  through 
the  centuries  have  been  notorious  for  their  hesitancy  in  coming  to  terms  with 
these  social  revolutions,  and  have  often  sided  with  the  oppressors  in  the  name 
of  law  and  order.  In  the  process  they  have  lost  their  authority  to  proclaim 
the  Gospel  for  large  segments  of  the  nation.”  The  question  is  whether  we 
shall  repeat  the  past  mistakes  in  relation  to  the  contemporary  revolutions 
or  take  a  lesson  from  history  and  make  a  more  positive  approach. 

Is  the  concern  for  change  in  social  and  political  structures  extraneous  to  the 
Biblical  idea  of  conversion  ?  As  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  has  said  in  his  address, 
this  question  runs  through  all  our  ecumenical  conferences  from  Stockholm 
1925.  Summing  up  recent  Bible  study  ( Work  Book ,  pp.  152-163),  Dr.  Paul 
Loeffler  says  that  conversion  in  the  Bible  is  never  understood  as  “a  mere 
individual  spiritual  experience.  Rather  it  relates  to  the  total  meaning  of  history 
revealed  in  Christ.”  Its  context  is  the  forward  movement  of  the  Kingdom 
through  which  the  whole  creation  including  “the  forces  of  society  and  the 
cosmic  powers  of  the  universe”  is  recreated  in  Christ ;  therefore  “the  call  to 
conversion  deals  as  much  with  persons  as  through  personal  reorientation  with 
the  structures  of  society,  the  economic  processes,  and  political  forces”  ;  and 
“reconciliation  is  an  indivisible  whole  which  concerns  the  whole  man  and 
total  society”  ( Work  Book ,  pp.  160-161).  Thus  it  is  evident  that,  as  Dr.  J.  H. 
Oldham  used  to  insist,  a  return  to  God  should  mean  a  return  to  politics  ; 
that  a  recovery  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  requires  a  concern  for  identifica¬ 
tion  with  the  peoples  who  are  involved  in  the  revolutionary  struggles  to  change 
existing  power-structures  so  they  can  express  their  human  dignity  through 
real  participation  in  the  total  life  of  society. 
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This  approach  presupposes  that  the  Work  of  Christ  and  His  Kingdom  is 
discernible  in  the  secular  social  and  political  revolutions  of  our  time,  and  that 
the  Church’s  function  is  to  discern  it  and  witness  to  it  and  (to  use  the  words 
of  the  Report  of  the  Division  of  Ecumenical  Action)  to  participate  in  “God’s 
work  in  a  changing  world”  ( Work  Book ,  p.  25).  Of  course,  this  presupposi¬ 
tion  is  still  violently  disputed  in  certain  theological  circles  and  the  counter¬ 
affirmation  is  made  that  any  attempt  to  “discern  the  activity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  emergence  of  free  nations  and  international  solidarities,  in  undertakings 
where  Christians  and  non-Christians  co-operate  in  seeking  justice  or  peace, 
in  the  new  social  structures  created  by  the  technological  revolution”  is  to 
posit  “new  divine  revelations”  other  than  Christ,  and  that  the  signs  and  anti¬ 
cipation  of  the  Kingdom  are  to  be  discerned  “only”  in  the  life  and  mission 
of  the  Church  {Draft  Statements ,  p.  10).  In  a  rejoinder,  it  may  be  conceded 
that  the  Church  has  a  special  function  as  the  sacramental  sign  of  the  Kingdom, 
or  due  to  it,  but  this  cannot  justify  the  circumscribing  of  the  signs  and  anti¬ 
cipations  of  the  Kingdom  within  the  Church.  It  is  in  circles  where  Christ 
and  His  Kingdom  are  seen  as  operating  exclusively  within  the  Church,  that 
the  Church  falls  into  the  idolatry  of  institutionalism  and  the  perverse  ideology 
of  Christendom,  both  of  which  make  it  incapable  of  discerning  the  Divine 
Judgment  on  itself  and  the  illuminations  of  Christ  and  His  will  mediated 
through  world  events.  In  such  a  theological  context,  there  is  no  point  in  a 
dialogue  between  the  Church  and  the  world,  only  proclamation  of  the  Word 
is  valid  —  perhaps  no  point  in  a  dialogue  between  theology  and  social  science 
as  a  means  of  understanding  man  and  social  reality.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
neat  and  absolute  division  between  salvation  history  and  secular  history  has 
done  no  good  to  theology. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  here  that  the  Church,  directly  through 
its  preaching  and  teaching  or  indirectly  through  the  influence  of  cultural 
values  informed  by  Christian  preaching  and  teaching,  has  played  no  small 
part  in  creating  the  spiritual  ferment  underlying  the  revolutions  of  our  time. 
So  if  the  Church  is  defined  as  including  not  only  the  institution,  but  also  its 
extensive  influence,  we  could  make  a  strong  case  for  saying  that  even  where 
the  Church  as  an  institution  is  rejected,  its  mission  has  provided  the  ferment 
for  the  humanism  which  has  produced  signs  and  anticipations  of  the  Kingdom 
in  the  revolutions  of  our  time.  When  the  Geneva  World  Conference  says 
that  “the  discernment  by  Christians  of  what  is  just  and  unjust,  human  and 
inhuman  in  the  complexities  of  political  and  economic  change,  is  a  discipline 
exercised  in  continual  dialogue  with  biblical  resources,  the  mind  of  the  Church 
through  history  and  today,  and  the  best  insights  of  social  scientific  analysis,” 
{Official  Report ,  p.  201)  it  is  not  looking  at  “the  complexities  of  political  and 
economic  change”  as  a  new  revelation,  but  as  part  of  the  continuing  work  of 
the  living  Jesus  Christ  to  awaken  man  to  his  true  humanity,  promised  in 
Christ,  and  needing  the  discipline  of  the  Gospel  for  its  fulfilment. 

In  this  connection  it  is  significant  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the 
World  Council  has  found  it  necessary  for  the  advance  of  its  work  to  launch  a 
full-fledged  study  of  “Man  in  Nature  and  History,”  that  is  on  the  meaning  of 
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the  humanum.  For  after  all,  Christian  ecumenism  has  truth  and  meaning 
only  as  it  becomes  the  ground  and  pillar  of  a  new  humanism  which  can  provide 
the  framework  of  understanding  and  critical  participation  in  the  revolutions 
of  our  time.  This  does  not  mean  that  Faith  is  reduced  to  an  ideology  of  the 
revolution,  but  that  Faith  should  relate  itself  dynamically  to  ideologies  of  the 
revolution  to  make  them  more  realistic  and  human,  through  bringing  them 
under  the  criterion  and  power  of  the  New  Humanity  in  Christ.  The  unity  of 
the  Churches  should  not  be  merely  the  widening  of  the  Christian  ghetto  or 
a  united  front  to  save  the  Establishment,  but  a  real  unity  achieved  through 
partnership  in  mission,  that  is  unity  through  common  response  to  Christ 
present  and  active  for  man’s  humanity  in  the  revolutionary  ferment  and  its 
revolutionary  expression  in  the  world.  When  the  Churches  give  more  consi¬ 
deration  to  the  function  of  the  Church  in  the  contemporary  world,  they  may 
have  greater  illumination  about  the  nature  of  the  Church,  and  on  the  unchang¬ 
ing  and  changing  aspects  of  its  faith  and  order. 

Indeed,  the  reaction  against  any  positive  Christian  attitude  to  the  very  idea 
of  revolution  is  an  indication  that  today  the  Christian  Faith  is  seen  by  many 
Christians  and  Churches  generally  as  an  ideology  of  the  status  quo,  providing 
the  religious  sanctions  and  spiritual  aroma  for  the  Establishment  and  its 
power-structures.  Theologians  who  protest  loudly  against  faith  relating  itself 
to  the  revolutionary  ideologies  often  do  not  realize  that  they  habitually  identify 
faith  with  the  status  quo  ideology.  And  theology,  concerned  with  the  trans¬ 
cendence  of  the  Faith  over  ideology,  should  recognize  that  all  theology  involves 
“interaction  between  God’s  revelation  and  man’s  ideological  understanding 
of  his  own  condition”  ( Official  Report ,  p.  202)  and  their  theological  renewal 
requires  ideological  self-criticism.  For  instance,  traditional  Christian  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Christian  doctrines  of  Creation,  Providence,  Law  etc.  has 
generally  been  too  static  and  has  “exaggerated  the  importance  of  order  relative 
to  justice,”  and,  as  the  Zagorsk  Consultation  said,  it  is  the  task  of  theology 
today  to  “free  the  Christian  and  the  Church”  from  these  static  interpretations 
of  good  Christian  doctrines  “to  make  possible  a  dynamic  relation”  between 
order  and  justice.  This  may  go  against  the  main  stream  of  the  Church’s 
historical  tradition.  But  it  is  not  a  break  with  all  tradition,  because  “in  the 
tradition  of  Christendom  there  have  been  movements  based  on  evangelical 
inspiration  which  have  tried  to  change  orders  destructive  of  freedom  or  justice, 
and  this  tradition  is  not  to  be  lightly  laid  aside”  (Zagorsk,  Study  Encounter , 
p.  76).  Bishop  Otto  Dibelius  in  his  letter  (to  which  Mr.  Paul  Abrecht’s  Report 
refers  in  a  footnote)  mentions  Cromwell  and  others.  As  the  Geneva  Conference 
message  said  :  “At  the  present  moment  it  is  important  for  us  to  recognize 
that  the  radical  position  has  a  solid  foundation  in  Christian  tradition  and 
should  have  its  rightful  place  in  the  life  of  the  Church  and  in  the  ongoing 
discussion  of  social  responsibilities”  ( Official  Report ,  p.  49).  This  will  help 
the  Church  to  call  for  revolution  where  the  status  quo  is  inhuman  or  unjust 
and  even  to  participate  in  the  ideologies  and  strategies  of  the  revolution, 
without  absolutising  them  or  losing  the  resources  of  prophetic  criticism  in 
relation  to  them. 
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Indeed  the  controversy  between  the  eschatological  and  the  social  character 
of  the  Gospel  is  altogether  misplaced.  It  is  the  eschatological  character  of  the 
Kingdom  which  provides  Christians  and  Churches  with  the  proper  frame¬ 
work  for  their  understanding  and  historical  involvement  in  the  contemporary 
revolutions.  On  the  one  hand,  the  contemporary  revolution  “in  its  basic 
human  concern  should  be  interpreted  as  an  effort  of  the  world  to  express 
historically  something  of  the  eschatological  renewal  of  all  things  promised  by 
God.”  And  on  the  other  hand,  “true  eschatology  is  the  protection  of  the 
revolution  against  the  corrupting  temptation  to  absolutize  itself  as  a  scheme 
of  salvation.”  This  protection  is  all  the  more  necessary  “since  the  revolution 
is  menaced  most  by  the  self-justification  which  it  produces  and  which  it  gives 
to  men  where  it  yields  to  the  temptation  of  false  messianism  and  the  fury  of 
self-righteousness.”  This  eschatological  note  can  “help  the  revolution  to  avoid 
utopian  illusions  and  disillusions  without  neglecting  the  inspiring  strength 
which  lies  also  in  utopian  hope”  (Zagorsk,  Study  Encounter ,  p.  76).  But 
eschatology  used  as  a  means  of  escape  from  making  ethical  judgments,  from 
creating  provisional  ideologies  and  taking  decisive  action  for  the  dignity  and 
welfare  of  man  in  historical  revolutionary  situations  is  false  un-  Biblical 
theology.  “The  Christian  cannot  for  ever  reserve  judgment  on  the  form  of 
his  obedience.  He  must  act  upon  his  world  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  in  the 
belief  that  he  is  doing  God’s  will.  Christian  theology  is  prophetic  only  in  so 
far  as  it  dares,  in  full  reflection,  to  declare  how  at  a  particular  place  and  time, 
God  is  at  work,  and  thus  to  show  the  Church  where  and  when  to  participate 
in  his  work.”  (Geneva  Conference,  Official  Report ,  p.  201.) 


The  fellowship  of  the  Church  and  the  strategies  of  power-struggle 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  problem  is  how  to  realize  the  Gospel  as  reconcilia¬ 
tion  and  fellowship  within  the  strategies  of  the  revolutionary  political  power- 
struggles. 

Great  confusion  of  thought  has  come  about  because  of  the  inability  in  the 
post-Geneva  discussions  to  distinguish  between  the  basic  revolution  for  par¬ 
ticipation  and  justice  and  the  more  ambiguous  strategies  of  the  revolution. 
While  there  could  be  general  Christian  agreement  about  affirming  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  ferment  and  goal  as  valid  expressions  of  human  dignity,  as  the  recent 
Prague  Christian  Peace  Conference  theological  report  points  out,  “the  strategy 
is  the  locus  of  danger  and  ambiguity”  ( Report ,  p.  98).  Dr.  Patijn  in  his  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  Geneva  Conference  Findings  has  offered  “vigorous  transform¬ 
ation  of  society”  as  an  alternative  to  “revolution.”  For  me,  a  vigorous  transform¬ 
ation  of  society  so  long  as  it  involves  a  vigorous  transformation  power- 
structures  enabling  real  and  responsible  participation  of  people  in  the 
centres  of  Society  and  State  where  power  is  exercised,  is  the  same  as 
revolution.  Otherwise  we  make  the  strategy  of  violence  the  essence  of  the 
revolution.  Radical  change  in  power-structures  as  the  bearer  of  social 
justice  :  this  and  not  violence  is  the  essence  of  the  revolution.  Of  course,  any 
transformation  of  power-structures  especially  if  it  is  vigorous,  involves  overt 
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and  covert  power-struggles  which  bring  outbursts  of  incidental  violence  even 
when  the  strategy  of  the  revolution  is  non-violent ;  violence  is  always  poten¬ 
tially  present.  We  could  say  that  violence  is  (to  use  an  abstraction  from  the 
Faith  and  Order  discussion  with  apologies)  the  ultima  ratio  but  not  the  esse 
of  revolution.  But  this  leaves  open  the  question  of  the  strategy  of  revolution 
in  every  situation  —  whether  it  should  be  waged  through  democracy’s  rule  of 
law,  or  through  illegal  but  non-violent  means,  or  through  a  strategy  of 
violence. 

In  fact,  very  often  the  decision  regarding  strategy  is  dictated  by  the  established 
order.  As  the  Zagorsk  Theological  Consultation  statement  puts  it :  “In  some 
situations  revolutionary  change  in  the  established  power-structure  has  taken 
place  through  the  use  of  democratic  means  or  through  illegal  but  non-violent 
means.  But  often  counter-revolutionary  forces  are  not  amenable  to  moral, 
legal  and  non-violent  forces  ;  and  in  its  struggle  against  the  coercion  and 
violence  of  the  established  power-structures,  revolution  often  involves  vio¬ 
lence.”  That  the  established  order  dictates  the  strategy  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  statement  of  Nelson  Mandela  at  the  Rivonia  Trial,  in  South  Africa, 
quoted  in  the  Commentary  on  the  Draft  Statement  on  “Style  of  Living.”  How 
was  he  led  to  the  path  of  organized  sabotage  ?  He  says  :  “I  and  the  others  who 
started  the  organization,  did  so  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  we  believed  that  as 
a  result  of  government  policy,  violence  by  the  African  people  had  become 
inevitable,  and  that  unless  leadership  was  given  to  canalize  and  control  the 
feelings  of  our  people,  there  would  be  outbreaks  of  terrorism  which  would 
produce  an  intensity  of  bitterness  and  hostility  between  the  various  races  of 
this  country  which  is  not  produced  even  by  war.  Secondly,  we  felt  that  without 
violence  there  would  be  no  way  open  to  the  African  people  to  succeed  in  their 
struggle  against  the  principle  of  white  supremacy.  All  lawful  modes  of  express¬ 
ing  opposition  to  this  principle  had  been  closed  by  legislation,  and  we 
were  placed  in  a  position  in  which  we  had  either  to  accept  a  permanent  state 
of  inferiority  or  to  defy  the  Government.  We  chose  to  defy  the  law.  We  first 
broke  the  law  in  a  way  which  avoided  any  recourse  to  violence  ;  when  this 
was  legislated  against,  and  then  the  Government  resorted  to  a  show  of  force 
to  crush  opposition  to  its  policies,  only  then  did  we  decide  to  answer  violence 
with  violence  {Draft,  p.  129). 

Many  of  my  Christian  friends  in  Latin  America  who  have  not  yielded  to 
despair  give  the  impression  that  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
combination  of  foreign  interests  and  military  presence  with  traditional  power- 
structures,  using  developed  technology  and  the  methods  of  dictatorship  and 
violence,  has  made  revolutionary  change  impossible  in  Latin  America  without 
a  strategy  of  organized  violence.  They  may  be  right.  But  political  situations 
vary  a  great  deal  from  country  to  country  even  in  the  two-thirds  world  of 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  and  easy  generalizations  from  one  situation 
are  dangerous.  I  know  that  liberal  democracy  is  not  viable  in  many  new 
nations  and  in  some  it  has  been  used  by  the  traditional  power-structures  to 
buttress  themselves  against  change.  Probably,  as  Dr.  Gunnar  Myrdal  has 
shown  in  his  study  of  Asia,  democracy  even  in  India  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its 
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dynamism  as  an  instrument  of  the  revolution.  But  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  democratic  path  which  has  made  the  first  revolutionary  dent 
in  Indian  society  has  possibilities  of  further  dynamism  which  should  be 
explored,  and  that  it  should  not  be  given  up  because  of  temporary  failures  and 
disappointments.  In  this  context,  the  dynamic  definition  given  to  the  Rule 
of  Law  by  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists  and  the  Geneva  discussion 
on  Law  and  Revolution  (which  by  the  way  even  Prof.  Ramsey  thinks  was  a 
real  piece  of  creative  corporate  thinking,  probably  as  he  was  involved  in  it) 
are  important.  And  certainly  there  are  other  situations  where  illegal  but  non¬ 
violent  techniques  of  power-struggle  of  the  kind  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Martin 
Luther  King  have  used,  may  have  a  chance  to  succeed  and  need  to  be  explored 
and  tested.  In  some  situations  it  is  morally  imperative  to  consider  that  the 
very  Rule  of  Law  requires  that  “laws  may  be  defied  in  defence  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  Constitution  may  be  defied  in  the  defence  of  human 
rights”  ( Official  Report ,  p.  115).  This  does  not  rule  out  violence.  But  we 
have  to  reject  the  doctrine  that  violence  is  the  essence  of  the  revolution, 
whether  it  comes  from  the  side  of  the  Establishment  or  of  the  Revolution. 
No  strategy  of  the  revolution  is  fixed  as  a  matter  of  principle  nor  ruled  out  as 
a  matter  of  principle.  It  is  here  that  social  ethics  is  the  result  of  what  the 
Zagorsk  Theological  Consultation  has  called  “the  method  of  dialectical  inter¬ 
action”  between  justice  to  the  humanum  which  provides  a  more  or  less  dynamic 
framework  of  principles  relating  power,  justice  and  love,  and  relevance  to  the 
concrete  situation.  The  Beirut  Joint  Roman  Catholic/ World  Council  Con¬ 
sultation  on  World  Development  has  a  significant  passage  in  its  report  which 
speaks  of  how  rigid  unjust  structures  and  the  power  of  vested  interests  block 
development. 

“From  their  own  history  many  developed  countries  know  what  were  the  bitter 
results  of  these  rigidities.  Do  we  need  to  continue  the  same  road  ?  Dare  we 
leave  the  roads  to  justice  and  peace  so  blocked  that  men  who  look  to  the  future 
have  to  resort  to  violence  where  no  other  ways  are  possible  ?  It  is  the  work  of 
courageous  dynamic  love  to  break  through  these  rigidities.  There  can  be  non¬ 
violent  revolutions.  All  our  efforts  must  be  directed  to  change  without  violence. 
But  if  injustice  is  so  embedded  in  the  status  quo  and  its  supporters  refuse  to 
permit  change,  then  as  a  last  resort  men’s  conscience  may  lead  them  in  full 
and  clear-sighted  responsibility  without  hate  or  rancour  to  engage  in  violent 
revolution.  A  heavy  burden  then  rests  on  those  who  have  resisted  change.” 

But  the  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  no  situation  is  a  fixed  structure 
determined  by  the  doctrine  of  what  the  Statement  on  “Youth  in  God’s  World” 
calls  “public  pessimism  which  holds  all  people  capable  of  working  only  for 
self  and  only  for  gain”  ( Work  Book ,  p.  145),  thus  making  violence  the  law 
of  the  revolution.  On  the  contrary,  every  situation  is  open  to  the  future  and 
has  infinite  possibilities  of  moving  either  in  the  direction  of  a  war  between 
rigid  collectives  bound  by  self-righteousness  and  self-interest  or  in  the  direction 
of  common  loyalties  and  moral  awareness  and  even  of  dialogue,  mutual 
forgiveness,  and  trust  transcending  and  qualifying  the  egoism  of  collectives. 
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In  the  former,  violence  is  inevitable  and  in  the  latter,  there  are  creative  poten¬ 
tialities  of  working  out  the  ends  of  revolution,  not  without  power-struggles, 
but  waging  it  within  a  framework  of  more  or  less  common  commitment  to 
social  justice  transcending  collective  egoism.  And  the  meaning  of  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  Church  as  the  community  of  forgiven  sinners,  transcending  race, 
class,  caste  and  nation,  must  become  relevant  in  pushing  the  national  and 
international  situations  in  this  latter  direction  which  makes  violence  less  and 
less  inevitable,  even  unnecessary,  for  the  social  and  political  revolution.  Even 
where  this  effort  fails,  and  Christians  concerned  with  justice  find  themselves 
called  to  participate  in  strategies  of  violence,  the  universality  of  the  Christian 
fellowship  and  common  membership  in  an  inclusive  Church  should  remind 
them  and  others  of  “the  full  humanity  of  the  political  adversary  or  the  enemy” 
(Zagorsk).  This  awareness  should  find  expression  in  alleviating  unnecessary 
suffering  and  minimizing  hate  during  the  upheaval  and  entering  into  dialogue 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  after  it. 

In  this  connection,  some  editorial  comments  on  the  revolution  by  Mr.  John 
Lawrence  in  the  Frontier  may  be  worth  quoting.  He  says  :  “Henceforth  the 
‘just  revolution’  must  be  considered  on  a  level  with  the  doctrine  of  the  ‘just 
war.’  This  will  be  awkward  for  ‘conservatives’  and  ‘progressives.’  Those 
who  accept  revolution  by  force  as  an  apt  instrument  for  political  change  are 
inclined  to  condemn  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  and  vice  versa. 
Let  us  have  even-handed  reasoning.  If  ‘just  wars’  are  few,  then  presumably 
‘just  revolutions’  with  their  risk  of  civil  war  are  equally  few.  But  if  there  are 
any  ‘just  wars’  at  all  then  there  are  some  ‘just  revolutions’  (p.  5,  Spring  1968). 
This  is  an  instructive  comment.  There  is  one  difficulty  in  being  even-handed  ; 
it  is  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  of  total  annihilation  that  rules  out  war  as  a 
political  weapon  and  has  destroyed  the  possibility  of  a  just  war.  This  does 
not  operate  in  revolutions,  which  can  still  achieve  some  limited  political  ends. 
With  this  difference,  one  would  agree  that  the  ethical  and  spiritual  problems 
of  war  and  revolution  are  alike. 

The  possibility  of  a  revolution  for  justice  betraying  the  ends  of  justice  from 
within  is  a  very  valid  one  ;  and  must  be  taken  into  serious  account  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  strategy  of  revolutionary  changes.  Here  of  course  violence  is  an 
important  issue.  But  violence  or  non-violence  may  be  a  much  lesser  issue 
than  the  question  which  Zagorsk  raised  :  whether  the  strategy  adopted  for 
the  revolutionary  change  of  power-structure  has  within  it  the  structural  means 
to  control  chaos  and  move  on  to  effect  the  fundamental  objective  of  the 
revolution,  namely,  the  enlargement  of  the  participation  of  the  people  and  the 
prevention  of  the  establishment  of  new  privileged  groups.  “Lacking  power  to 
develop  a  new  order  or  to  renew  itself,  the  revolution  often  betrays  itself.  The 
tomorrow  of  these  revolutions  and  the  power-structures  which  result  from 
them  are  from  this  stand-point  as  important  as  the  revolutionary  transfer  of 
power,  for  revolutions  always  have  a  tendency  to  absolutize  and  to  harden 
themselves.”  After  the  emergence  of  Stalinism,  this  truth,  I  suppose  is  uni¬ 
versally  recognized,  and  the  attempts  of  Communist  societies  to  destalinize 
and  liberalize  the  political  structures  are  certainly  significant  as  indicating  a 
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recognition  that  a  mere  change  in  the  locus  of  authority  does  not  automatically 
bring  about  participant  societies,  that  the  revolution  requires  further  consolida¬ 
tion,  if  its  ends  are  not  to  be  betrayed.  It  means  that  in  any  ideology  and 
strategy  we  employ  for  the  revolution,  we  should  seek  to  preserve  some 
structural  expressions  of  the  immediacy  of  concern  for  the  human  being  and 
of  the  idea  of  persons-in-community  for  whom  the  revolution  is  waged.  It 
seems  that  both  traditional  liberalism  and  traditional  Marxism  are  proving  as 
rigid  and  out-of-date  as  even  traditional  Christianity  itself,  as  incapable  of 
grappling  with  the  realities  of  the  modern  world,  and  they  are  involved  in  a 
process  of  revision  to  discover  the  idea  of  a  new  humanism  which  can  provide 
the  framework  for  a  ‘just  revolution.’  The  dialogue  between  liberalism, 
Marxism  and  Christianity  on  the  humanum,  on  man-in-society  in  this  period 
acquires  tremendous  significance.  The  concern  of  the  revolution  for  the 
human  being  should  be  held  in  tension  with  any  strategy  of  the  revolution,  even 
when  certain  dimensions  of  the  human  are  denied  in  some  stages  of  the  strategy 
itself. 


The  Church’s  prophetic  being 

Indeed,  the  capacity  of  the  Church  to  exercise  its  prophetic  ministry  in  the 
revolutionary  world  in  which  we  live,  depends  upon  the  Church  renewing  its 
prophetic  being,  that  is,  its  being  in  Christ  for  every  man  and  for  all  mankind. 
This  is  the  content  of  the  Oxford  1937  slogan  :  Let  the  Church  be  the  Church. 
And  in  this  period  of  history,  it  finds  expression  through  taking  seriously  the 
political  context  of  all  its  concerns  for  the  world.  It  is  significant  that  the 
statement  on  Youth,  the  Joint  Commission  Report  on  Education,  the  Beirut 
Report  on  Development  and  our  various  projects  for  the  future  in  mission, 
study,  ecumenical  action,  inter-church  aid  and  the  CCIA,  have  the  awareness 
of  the  “political”  dimension  of  the  Church’s  total  ministry  to  men  in  the 
contemporary  world.  Christian  ecumenism  can  become  the  foundation  for  a 
genuine  humanism  only  as  the  Churches  are  prepared  at  once  to  affirm  the 
catholicity  of  the  Church  and  to  accept  the  strains  on  it  of  a  politic  of  catholicity 
as  they  become  involved  in  preaching  truth  to  power  and  exercise  not  merely 
the  diakonia  of  charity  but  also  of  political  justice  ;  and  above  all  as  they  seek 
to  provide  theological  inspiration,  ethical  guidance  and  pastoral  ministry  to 
their  lay  members  and  groups  speaking  and  acting  in  politics.  In  such  a 
context,  the  question,  “who  speaks  for  the  Church?”  is  irrelevant ;  severally 
and  together,  all  of  us  do. 


TECHNOLOGICAL  POSSIBILITIES  AND  THE 
STRUGGLE  FOR  NEW  FORMS  OF  COMMUNITY 


by  Andre  Dumas  * 

Hope,  curiosity,  imagination 

We  scrutinize  the  future  both  as  Christians  and  as  men  of  our  time.  Since 
I  am  called  to  speak  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Church  and  Society,  I  shall 
not  oppose  these  two  terms  but  shall  begin  by  distinguishing  between  them. 
As  Christians  we  believe  in  a  God  who  ceaselessly  re-creates.  Every  day  He 
reshapes  the  world  by  His  word,  this  world  that,  in  the  freedom  of  His  love, 
He  took  the  risk  of  calling  into  being.  From  the  point  of  view  of  God,  the 
future  means  coming  and  ceaselessly  coming  again.  He  is  a  present  which 
cannot  be  fragmented  between  the  irremediable  yesterday  and  the  unattainable 
tomorrow.  The  motto  of  this  conference  :  “Behold  I  make  all  things  new”  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  the  book  of  final  unveiling.  Yet,  this  verse 
is  written  not  in  the  future  tense,  but  in  the  present.  See  already  today  what 
is  coming.  It  is  a  hope  which  presents  itself  neither  with  the  assertiveness 
of  a  scientific  demonstration  nor  with  the  fragility  of  a  utopia.  This  hope 
claims  the  future  because  it  relies  on  what  is  already  present  and  it  inspires 
the  present  because  of  its  opening  on  a  future.  Perhaps  the  divine  meaning 
of  eternity  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  God  is  immutable  and  beyond  time, 
but  in  His  capacity  to  link  these  three  moments,  which  always  fall  apart  in 
our  hands  :  the  yesterday,  which  we  forget  or  interpret,  —  the  today  which 
we  endure,  —  and  the  tomorrow  about  which  we  speculate.  “To  produce 
the  future  and  to  fertilize  the  past,  this  is  whatl  call  the  present,”  said  Nietzsche. 
As  Christians  we  believe  in  a  God  who  is  not  only  for  the  future  but  for  the 
present  and  who  is  there  involved  in  the  battle  of  re-creation  against 
fatality. 

We  live  at  a  time  when  curiosity  about  the  future  fills  a  great  part  of  man’s 
life.  Such  eagerness  is  understandable.  The  rapid  changes  which  are  behind 
us  herald  others  which  are  before  us.  We  sit  in  a  moving  train  and  must 
get  accustomed  to  an  ever  moving  landscape.  We  must  acknowledge  unknown 
styles  of  life.  New  branches  of  learning  are  created  :  prospective,  futurology, 
horizon  2,000.  But  here  I  prefer  to  speak  of  curiosity  rather  than  of  hope. 
All  verbs  are  in  the  future  tense,  man  applies  his  faculties  to  an  uncertain 
material.  There  are  too  many  forecasts,  and  in  them  man’s  desires  are  dealt 
with  as  if  they  were  objects  of  production  or  consumption.  There  is  too  much 
speculation  which  runs  wild  and  forgets  the  compulsion  of  reality.  Between 
these  two  extremes  the  legitimate  curiosity  of  the  human  mind  plays  its  part, 
indiscreet  enough  to  want  to  know  in  advance,  discreet  enough  not  to  play 
the  prophet,  cautious  enough  to  reject  the  so-called  evident  and  necessary 
character  of  causality  and  confident  enough  to  believe  that  knowledge  can 
control  action.  “The  only  legitimate  meaning  of  forecasting  is  exhortation. 


*  The  Rev.  Andr£  Dumas,  Reformed  Church  of  France,  is  Professor  at  the  Protestant 
Theological  Faculty  of  Paris,  France. 
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Otherwise,  there  can  only  be  prophets  of  doom,”  said  a  French  philosopher, 
Michel  Alexandre. 

If  we  see  a  link  between  God’s  hope,  which  ceaselessly  re-opens  the  present, 
and  man’s  eagerness  to  know  the  future,  we  shall,  I  hope,  receive  an  exhort¬ 
ation.  After  all,  revolution  means  an  awakening  of  our  consciousness  which 
changes  passive  resignation  into  the  will  to  act.  The  Geneva  Conference  on 
“The  Christians  in  the  Technical  and  Social  Revolutions  of  our  Time”  took  the 
word  revolution  in  the  active  sense  of  participation  and  not  in  the  neutral  sense 
of  a  process.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  look  only  at  the  social  revolutions  as 
the  place  of  our  intervention  and  so  of  hope,  while  the  technical  revolutions 
remain  merely  an  object  of  curiosity  to  which  we  keep  the  aloofness  of  the  spec¬ 
tator,  waiting  for  what  the  future  may  bring.  Such  a  dichotomy  between  the  two 
fields,  one  a  matter  of  the  will  but  without  the  means,  the  other  forecasting  but 
without  planning,  would  restore,  at  the  collective  level,  that  dichotomy  between 
soul  and  body  from  which  Biblical  revelation  seeks  to  deliver  us.  That  is 
why  this  present  essay  starts  with  an  inquiry  about  the  technological  future 
of  our  world.  Thereafter  we  shall  try  to  express  a  hope,  which  neither  discards 
the  present  by  looking  regretfully  at  the  past  nor,  still  less,  looks  at  the  future 
with  fatalistic  resignation.  “Imagination  to  power”,  was  one  of  the  slogans 
posted  up  by  the  students  in  Paris.  I  like  to  think  of  imagination  as  an  agile 
curiosity  coupled  with  an  incarnate  hope. 

Future  possibilities :  quantity,  rationality,  malleability 

The  future  of  our  society  is  marked  by  the  unlimited  power  man  has  before 
him  in  the  realm  of  things.  It  is  characterized  by  three  words  :  quantity, 
rationality,  malleability. 

Quantity  first,  at  all  levels  :  demography,  and  urban  concentration,  tech¬ 
nology  and  industrial  concentration,  commerce  and  the  concentration  of 
publicity,  information  and  mass  communication,  politics  and  the  personaliza¬ 
tion  of  power.  Everywhere  we  enter  the  era  of  big  numbers,  which  are  exalting 
at  the  level  of  a  collective  venture  but  difficult  at  the  level  of  the  personal 
venture.  Our  world  explodes  continually.  More  and  more  men  gather  in 
wider  and  wider  metropolitan  centres  belonging  to  systems  of  production,  con¬ 
sumption  and  information,  which  are  more  and  more  concentrated  and  comp¬ 
lex.  A  few  figures.  There  are  eight  times  more  men,  living  on  average  twice  as 
long  and  producing  500  times  more  goods  than  in  the  16th  century.  No  leap 
forward  is  comparable  since  the  neolithic  age,  when  man  started  raising  plants 
and  domesticating  animals.  That  was  a  technological  revolution  so  sensational 
that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  second  story  of  creation,  as  characterizing  the  domin¬ 
ation  of  man  over  nature  (Gen.  2.  15,20).  In  the  neolithic  age  there  were 
perhaps  ten  million  men.  It  took  eight  hundred  thousand  years  for  mankind  to 
reach  the  first  billion  in  1850  ;  70  years  to  reach  the  second  billion  around  1920. 
It  took  only  twelve  years,  1950-1962,  for  an  increase  of  half  a  million.  The 
population  of  the  world  will  double  by  2000  (6.4  billions),  which  should  mean 
36  billions  in  the  year  2100  ;  or  only  100  square  metres  per  inhabitant  counting 
in  the  deserts  !  Let  us  note  also  the  growing  concentration  of  mankind  :  in 
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1800,  2.4%  of  the  world’s  population  lived  in  towns  of  more  than  20,000. 
Today  the  figure  is  25% .  By  the  year  2000  it  will  be  50%  and  by  2100  90% .  The 
explosion  of  goods  produced  is  as  fantastic  as  that  of  men.  If  all  is  well, 
they  back  each  other  up,  but  if  not,  they  destroy  each  other.  Only  one  statistic 
will  be  given  here,  based  on  a  long  and  sufficiently  precise  period.  Mr.  Fouras- 
tie  compares  the  buying  power  of  a  non-skilled  worker  in  pounds  of  wheat, 
per  hour  of  work  :  less  than  a  pound  from  the  13th  to  the  18th  century ;  a 
slight  increase  between  1800  and  1850  (in  Europe  the  worst  period  for  industrial 
workers),  approaching  2  pounds  by  1914.  Between  the  two  world  wars  the 
rate  doubles.  Twenty  years  later  there  is  an  explosion  with  an  annual  growth  of 
productivity  becoming  the  universal  measure  of  competition  between  countries 
and  ideological  systems,  and  doubling  the  standard  of  life  in  one  generation.  It 
is  a  general  phenomenon  :  according  to  Mr.  Woods,  President  of  the  World 
Bank,  even  the  poor  nations  of  the  globe  have  known,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
an  annual  increase  of  4.5%  of  their  production.  In  France,  in  spite  of  several 
weeks  of  general  strike  of  the  opposition  to  a  consumer  society,  and  of  the 
recent  upheaval  it  seems  that  the  economic  increase  will  be  a  bit  more  in  1968 
than  in  1967. 

The  category  of  quantity  thus  dominates  our  future.  Traditionally,  mankind 
has  suffered  scarcity  and  longed  for  quality.  Wars  were  started  about  property 
rights  and  about  free  initiative.  It  looked  as  if  a  set  quantity  of  territory, 
of  power  and  of  riches  was  given  at  the  start,  and  the  problem  was  to  take 
it  from  those  who  had  it  in  order  to  share  it  in  a  different  way.  Today  the 
problem  is  less  to  conquer  than  to  increase  production,  less  to  take  than  to 
multiply.  We  can  illustrate  this  from  the  Gospel  parables  and  say  that  we  move 
from  the  parable  of  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  to  the  parable  of  the  Talents, 
about  which  Jesus  says  that  we  should  neither  bury  nor  hide  them,  but  let 
them  multiply ;  for  “the  master  is  a  hard  man,  reaping  where  he  did  not  sow 
and  gathering  where  he  did  not  winnow”  (Matth.  25.  24).  We  are  encouraged 
or  constrained  to  produce,  and  production  itself  encourages  or  constrains 
consumption.  This  primacy  of  the  economic  would  have  terrified  the  Greeks. 
They  had  drawn  a  careful  distinction  between  the  political  and  the  only  free 
life,  where  words  reigned  and  equality  and  decision,  and  the  economic  life, 
dominated  by  work,  by  authority,  by  need  and  by  compulsion.  To  the  former 
belonged  the  brilliance  of  personal  life,  to  the  latter  the  dull  life  of  the  masses. 
“The  Greeks,”  writes  Hannah  Arendt,  “whose  city  was  the  most  individual¬ 
ist,  the  least  conformist  we  have  ever  known,  knew  very  well  that  their  polity 
which  layed  stress  on  language  an  action,  could  only  survive  if  it  maintained 
a  restricted  number  of  citizens.  An  accumulation  of  people  will,  according 
to  them,  lead  irresistibly  to  despotism,  whether  of  one  person  or  of  a  major¬ 
ity.  This  is  what  the  Greeks  blamed  the  Persians  for  and  what  they  refused 
for  themselves”  1.  This  remark  holds,  probably,  for  all  human  civilizations 
until  what  we  call  the  industrial  society  where  the  word  “proletariat”  means 
“prolific.”  The  future  of  mankind  is  at  the  level  of  big  numbers.  The  word 


1  Hannah  Arendt,  The  Human  Condition. 
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“masses”  had  generally  a  negative  connotation,  especially  among  Christians. 
St.  Augustine,  a  Roman  citizen,  understanding  the  word  city  in  terms  of  the 
ancient  world,  applied  the  word  mass  to  the  “body  of  sin”  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  But  now  it  begins  to  acquire  a  positive  meaning  :  experienced 
solidarity,  the  awakening  of  conscience,  the  rebirth  of  a  people  through  the 
sense  of  belonging  to  a  community ;  all  this  in  accordance  with  the  primary 
reality  of  our  future,  the  rise  and  concentration  of  quantity. 

A  second  feature  of  our  collective  development  which  exists  almost  universally 
is  it  rational  character.  Just  because  numbers  are  so  great,  because  their 
setting  in  motion  is  slow  and  their  fulfilment  problematic,  society,  which 
in  the  past  depended  on  accident  or  on  providence,  today  makes  provision. 
From  forecast  to  planning  the  move  is  a  natural  one.  Explanatory  myths, 
repetitive  traditions,  and  reason  itself  never  tried  to  organize  society  in  order 
to  give  some  voluntary  aspects  to  our  common  future.  Reason  was  applied 
to  individuals  or  to  abstract  problems.  It  did  not  imagine  that  its  two  aspects  : 
rigorous  science  and  moral  exhortation,  could  both  find  place  in  the  wide 
field  of  knowledge  and  corporate  decision.  But  today  the  tools  of  rational¬ 
ity  are  multiplying,  forged  under  the  pressure  of  crisis,  war,  reconstruction 
and  development.  It  is  in  this  new  field  that  the  development  of  a  rational 
ambition  takes  place,  as  if  reason  saw  at  the  end  of  its  line  a  big,  exciting 
and  resistant  fish,  more  exciting  and  more  resistant  than  the  customary  objects 
of  its  labour  :  the  structures  of  physical  objects  and  the  passions  of  the  human 
heart. 

Rationality  provides  several  elements  :  a  classification  of  needs  and  desires, 
a  certain  detachment  from  which  to  intervene,  a  discernment  of  possible 
choices  without  which  foresight  would  be  reduced  to  a  description  and  would 
leave  the  world  to  the  fatality  of  Mechanism.  I  shall  give  some  illustrations 
of  this,  necessarily  chosen  in  the  realm  of  societies  where  rationality  tries  to 
exert  its  power. 

We  are  told  2  that  thirty  years  from  now  man  will  see  his  food  expenses  decrease 
by  half ;  the  cost  of  lodgings  and  clothing  will  remain  about  the  same,  but 
the  budget  for  health,  transport  and  leisure  will  double.  We  are  told  that 
the  agricultural  population  will  be  cut  by  half,  that  the  industrial  popul¬ 
ation  will  grow  slightly  and  that  the  tertiary  group  (services,  and  commerce) 
will  double.  This  corresponds  to  what  we  have  said  about  the  development 
in  consumption,  to  which  production  has  to  adapt  itself.  We  are  told  that 
the  annual  increase  will  probably  be  of  the  order  of  2%  in  agriculture  and 
5%  in  commerce  and  industry.  We  are  told  that  the  coming  generations 
will  need  a  high  degree  of  training  in  order  to  find  their  place  in  the  system  of 
production  and  that  they  will  need  a  continual  re-training  throughout  life. 
We  are  told  (I  use  this  neutral  form  which  may  indicate  promises,  or  threat, 
if  we  do  not  follow  the  lead),  we  are  told  that  man  will  enjoy,  in  this  post¬ 
industrial  society  an  income  50  times  higher  than  in  the  pre-industrial  period, 
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2  I  take  some  indications  from  “Reflexions  pour  1985”,  La  documentation  frangaise,  Paris, 
1964,  and  from  Daedalus,  Toward  the  Year  2000,  Harvard,  Summer  1967. 
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that  economic  activity  will  be  divided  in  two  parts,  one  requiring  massive 
investment  controlled  by  the  State,  the  other  satisfying  the  manifold  tastes 
of  the  consumer,  more  or  less  manipulated  by  publicity. 

We  are  told  that  the  cybernetics  and  automation  of  the  second  industrial 
revolution  will  deliver  us  from  nervous  tension,  as  the  first  one  has  gradually 
reduced  muscular  fatigue.  We  are  told  that  communication  will  no  more  be 
hampered  by  the  obstacles  of  time  and  space  ;  that  the  difference  in  salaries 
will  be  progressively  reduced  and  that  the  next  generation  will  work  39  weeks 
per  year,  4  days  per  week  and  7  hours  per  day,  i.e.  147  workdays  per  year 
and  218  days  of  leisure.  This  was  nearly  the  proportion  attained  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  less  was  produced  ! 

In  such  a  forward-looking  and  rationalized  society  man  will  find  himself 
constrained  by  immediate  circumstances  but  at  the  same  time  with  long¬ 
term  choices.  Belonging  to  a  vast  integrated  complex,  where  teaching,  industry 
and  administration  are  all  mixed  up,  he  will  be  aware  both  of  the  efficiency 
and  of  the  fragility  of  the  system.  It  could  be  compared  to  a  pan  of  milk  on 
a  hot  fire  :  one  must  neither  lower  the  fire  nor  let  the  milk  overflow  !  The 
compulsions  are  considerable,  especially  when  national  and  international 
life  is  established  in  terms  of  competition  and  not  of  solidarity.  “We  can  do 
nothing  tomorrow,  little  in  a  year’s  time,  something  in  5  years,  much  in  15 
years,”  says  Mr.  Masse,  former  General  Commissioner  for  Planning  in  France, 
“since  on  a  long  term  basis  we  can  qualify  our  choices  between  an  economy 
of  leisure,  or  of  power,  of  consumption,  creation  or  solidarity.”  If  this 
were  true,  the  rational  character  of  social  development  as  of  any  work  of 
reason  should  permit  us  to  do  more  than  to  classify  and  to  describe.  It  should 
be  possible  to  keep  the  mechanisms  at  a  distance  and  to  reintroduce  the 
possibility  of  choice  at  this  new  level  of  high  numbers  which  disconcert  us 
and  shock  our  ancient  habits  of  a  control  limited  to  the  individual  person. 
Here  comes  a  third  aspect  of  our  social  future  :  the  malleability  of  man. 
Quantity  constrains  us  to  conceive  large  social  entities  in  a  rational  way 
and  this  rationality,  if  it  is  not  limited  to  technical  description  and  to  fore¬ 
casting  the  future,  i.e.  to  what  is  determined,  requires  us  to  dare  to  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  choices  made  in  an  impersonal  and  long  range  perspect¬ 
ive.  Malleability  does  not  mean  uprooting,  nor  does  it  mean  dispossession, 
which  would  be  an  alienation  under  technocratic  and  bureaucratic  compul¬ 
sions  ;  nor  is  it  a  wild  protest  which  claims  absolute  autonomy  to  save  one’s 
identity.  Rather  it  is  an  intensive  faculty  of  adapting  without  being  moulded, 
an  ability  to  contest  without  isolating  oneself.  Let  us  imagine  the  man  of 
tomorrow  as  one  who  will  frequently  have  to  change  his  residence,  his  job, 
his  professional  and  family  relationships  because  he  belongs  to  a  society 
which  favours  change,  but  which  penalizes  severely  those  who  lose  their 
breath  in  the  effort  of  keeping  up.  The  situation  will  be  exactly  the  reverse 
of  that  in  earlier  societies  in  which  social  immobility  increased  the  value 
of  the  individual  person,  who  saw  his  qualifications  and  his  esteem  increase 
with  age.  Malleability  is  therefore  a  difficult  challenge,  a  collective  will  to 
maintain  freedom  of  choice  even  when  this  means  looking  far  ahead.  It 
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means  being  ready  to  be  called  in  question,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  tendency  for  external  comfort  to  be  capped  by  the  inner  comfort  of  secur¬ 
ity  and  habit.  It  may  be  that  “culture”  is  not  so  much  an  artificial  attempt 
at  rejuvenation  as  a  maturity  without  sclerosis,  which  is  a  “revolution”  of 
mass  society  in  our  time,  which  rationalizes  the  future,  may  require  the  cont¬ 
inued  malleability  of  the  individual  person  even  more  than  a  total  over¬ 
throw  of  society.  Yet  neither  big  numbers,  nor  the  rationality  of  experts 
work  in  favour  of  this  malleability,  for  individuals  are  immersed  in  the  masses, 
and  relegated  by  the  specialists  to  incompetence.  This  is  why  our  future,  about 
which  we  felt  “curious”  raises  a  major  problem  :  It  requires  men  able  contin¬ 
ually  to  re-examine  themselves,  but  it  produces  functional  beings  in  constant 
conformity  to  the  pressures  which  shape  them. 

The  potentialities  of  man  seem  unlimited.  I  remind  you  that  on  this  point 
the  Biblical  revelation  raises  no  barrier.  Genesis  2  saw  in  the  leap  forward 
of  the  Neolithic  age  the  task  entrusted  to  the  human  creature  by  a  non-Mal- 
thusian  Creator :  “Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  earth  and  subdue 
it.”  (Gen.  1.  28).  Why  should  we  today  think  of  the  God  of  the  revelation 
as  of  a  Jupiter  jealous  of  the  human  Prometheus  who  comes  to  steal  fire 
from  heaven  ?  These  dreams  of  potentialities  are  not  the  whole  Biblical  bless¬ 
ing  on  the  future  of  humanity.  God  sets  Adam  before  an  explicit  barrier, 
not  at  the  frontiers  of  the  mythical  garden  of  Eden,  but  in  its  very  midst. 
He  sets  there  a  strange  forbidden  tree,  called  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.  It  would  be  better  to  call  it  the  tree  of  wisdom  and  not  the  tree  of 
knowledge.  It  reminds  us  that  man  can  act  freely,  but  that  he  is  not  free  to  will 
everything.  He  must  learn  to  respect  not  unreal  limits  but  the  real  neighbour. 
Paul  Ricceur  has  expressed  this  very  clearly  :  “There  is  no  Biblical  measure 
of  the  power  of  man.  But  this  power,  unlimited  in  its  destination,  is  a  sick 
power,  which  revolts  against  God  and  murders  man.  When  this  power  is 
not  limited  inwardly  by  love  of  God,  and  laterally  by  love  of  the  neighbour 
it  becomes  delirious.  The  problem  of  salvation  in  relation  to  the  technical 
achievement  of  man  does  not  imply  a  quantitative  limit  to  this  power  but  is 
concerned  with  healing  its  origin  and  its  exercise.”  3 

Threatening  realities :  disparities,  senselessness  and  conformism 

Where  does  the  sickness  lie  in  this  prospect  of  an  affluent  society,  rational 
and  mobile,  which  we  have  glimpsed  at  in  a  dream  ?  By  sickness  I  do  not  want 
to  imply  that  this  society  is  in  need  of  a  doctor  and  that  Christianity  is  at 
hand,  ready  to  offer  its  services  and  external  therapy.  The  Church  is  not  a 
doctor,  analyzing  symptoms,  prescribing  and  after  a  few  visits  pronouncing 
a  marked  improvement,  a  chronic  or  an  incurable  disease.  We  are  part  of 
society,  dreaming  her  dreams,  sharing  in  her  sickness,  struggling  or  surrendering 
with  her.  We  Christians  are  not  on  the  sidelines,  nor  are  we  above  or  under¬ 
neath,  but  within  the  technical  and  social  revolutions  of  our  time,  as  the  title 


3  Paul  Ricceur,  “L’aventure  technique  et  son  horizon”,  Christianisme  social ,  p.  32,  janvier, 
fdvrier  1958. 
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of  the  Geneva  Conference  said.  A  diagnosis  is  only  useful  if  it  is  heard  from 
within,  if  patient  and  doctor  become  one  in  that  solidarity  which  Jesus  Christ 
lived  on  the  cross  and  in  the  resurrection. 

Bonhoeffer  is  often  quoted  as  the  man  who  in  his  prison  in  1945  foresaw 
a  world  becoming  adult  at  last,  having  at  last  won  its  autonomy  from  super 
natural  explanation  and  consolation,  a  world  become  secular  and  therefore 
responsible.  And  sometimes  one  is  astonished  that  Bonhoeffer  laid  so  much 
stress  on  the  cross  at  the  same  time,  on  suffering  and  prayer,  as  if  society 
come  to  age  was  not  done  with  the  signs  of  pessimism  and  dependence.  I  believe 
that  Bonhoeffer  saw  a  prospect  much  more  visionary  of  what  the  future  of 
our  society  might  become  and  did  not  speak  only  of  an  evolution  already 
achieved  towards  autonomy  and  secularization.  I  want  to  mention  here  a  few 
sentences  he  wrote  during  the  summer  of  1944,  long  before,  Riesman,  Gal¬ 
braith,  Marcuse  or  Henri  Lefebvre  made  their  diagnosis.  “I  shall  expound  the 
evolution  of  man  towards  adulthood,  the  guarantee  of  human  life  against 
hazard  and  misfortune. . .  The  goal  is  to  become  independent  from  nature.  In 
former  times  nature  was  overcome  by  the  power  of  the  soul.  Now  it  is  done  by 
all  kinds  of  technical  means.  The  immediate  reality  is  no  longer  nature  but 
organization.  This  protection  against  natural  threats  by  organization  gives 
birth  to  another  threat  from  the  organization  itself.  At  that  point  spiritual 
power  is  lacking.  And  the  following  question  is  raised  :  what  can  protect  us 
against  the  threats  of  organization  ?  Man  is  sent  back  to  himself.  He  has 
attained  the  end  of  everything,  but  not  the  end  of  the  last  resort,  all  depends 
on  him.”  4 

I  want  to  comment  on  these  threats  born  of  organization  from  three  points 
of  view  corresponding  to  the  three  themes  discussed  above  :  the  marginal 
groups  passed  over  by  social  growth  ;  the  subjective  void  of  rationality  and  the 
conformism  of  malleability. 

The  Geneva  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
dominated  by  one  concern.  In  the  19th  century  the  churches  were  not  aware 
that  an  internal  proletariat  was  being  formed  :  the  world  of  labour.  Can 
the  churches  of  the  20th  century  not  only  be  aware  of  the  formation  of  a  new 
proletariat  external  to  the  world  of  industrial  growth  in  the  under-developed 
two  thirds  of  the  world,  but  also  take  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  formation  ?  An  earlier  session  dealt  with  the  relation  between  poor  and 
rich  nations.  I  shall  not  go  back  to  this  point.  But  I  must  mention  that 
there  is  a  strong  chance  that  within  the  so-called  society  of  abundance  marg¬ 
inal  groups  will  develop  passed  over  by  social  progress.  The  more  this  progress 
becomes  competitive,  brutal  and  selective,  with  preliminary  examination,  as 
rigidly  determinative  of  the  future  place  of  people  in  the  social  scale  as  were 
in  former  days  birth  or  fortune,  the  more  we  shall  have  marginal  groups 
of  economically  and  culturally  unadapted.  The  scarcity  of  well-paid  specialists 
has  as  its  counterpart  the  large  number  of  the  unusable  and  the  unqualified. 
Social  injustice  is  here  all  the  more  unbearable  because  it  is  based  on  efficiency 


4  Resistance  and  submission ,  p.  178.  French  translation.  Labor  et  Fides,  Geneva,  1963. 
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and  capacity.  American  statistics  estimate  that  the  progressively  poor  in 
a  progressive  society  represent  from  16  to  36%  of  the  population.  In  France, 
in  1962,  half  the  population  above  15  had  no  academic  or  technical  diploma.5 
There  are  the  traditionally  poor,  who  will  find  it  more  and  more  difficult 
to  make  a  living  in  an  organized  and  rationalized  society.  There  are  the 
unadapted  of  the  large  cities  whom  the  lack  of  normal  family  life  and  mass 
education  have  deprived  of  an  affective  security.  There  are  the  physically 
poor,  especially  the  mentally  deficient,  an  average  of  4%  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation,  who  will  suffer  from  the  stress  laid  by  world  society  on  rising  standards 
of  education.  At  the  other  end  of  life  there  are  the  victims  of  old  age  who 
cannot  claim  the  status  of  future  producers  and  are  the  special  prey  of  infla¬ 
tion  with  no  salary  rise  to  meet  or  to  anticipate  it.  There  are  the  poor  in 
human  communication  in  a  society  so  well  organized,  that  it  has  forgotten 
the  spontaneous  solidarity  of  unorganized  societies  where  the  man  next 
door  acted  as  neighbour.  Social  legislation  generally  provides  no  protec¬ 
tion  for  such  poor,  because  it  is  based  on  a  system  of  compensation  meant 
for  regular  workers.  It  favours  promotion,  it  does  not  help  the  others  to 
catch  up.  The  illusion  is  spreading  that  in  the  future  everybody  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  hazard  and  ill-fortune.  In  the  last  resort,  it  is  the  well  integrated 
and  so  already  privileged  social  groups  who  benefit  from  social  aid.  The 
marginals  remain  outside  the  social  as  well  as  the  productive  circuit  and 
their  isolation  is  increasing.  This  under-development  seems  to  be  a  logical 
by-product  of  growth  in  societies  based  on  quantity,  reason  and  mobility. 
When  the  gap  becomes  too  great,  there  is  no  one  to  blame  but  oneself  faced 
with  the  inevitability  of  progress.  It  spreads  like  a  shameful  sickness  devel¬ 
oping  as  a  cancer  in  healthy  organisms.  Growth  brings  no  automatic  bene¬ 
fit  here,  especially  when  reason  points  out  that  sectors  yielding  no  income 
deserve  no  more  than  a  subsistence  allowance  and  when  malleability  condemns 
these  backward  people  as  dead  weight.  We  need  a  wider  reason  and  a  more 
flexible  malleability  in  order  to  understand  that  the  tyranny  of  efficient  organi¬ 
zation  is  an  iron  fetter,  since  it  is  not  able  to  create  a  community  of  all  with 
all,  since  the  needs  of  men  are  sacrificed  to  the  needs  for  things,  since  eco¬ 
nomic  development  disintegrates  social  development,  since  communication 
is  destroyed  for  the  sole  benefit  of  competition.  The  pockets  of  poverty  in 
organized  society  cannot  be  dealt  with  as  if  they  are  beggars  of  production. 
The  problem  is  all  the  more  real  because  this  organizational  sickness  is  not 
fatal.  It  is  the  consequence,  the  human  price  that  the  bad  conscience  of  the 
unadapted  pays  to  the  good  conscience  of  the  efficient.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  beneficent  charity,  but  a  failure  in  the  building  up  of  social  rationality. 
It  is  a  sickness  in  which  we  all  share,  those  who  inflict  it  and  those  who  endure 
it. 

Rationality  is  not  only  put  in  question  by  the  disparities  of  growth,  but  still 
more  by  the  subjective  void  it  experiences.  It  looks  as  if  all  the  goals  of  men, 
inspired  by  conviction  or  feeling,  their  fears,  their  hopes,  their  utopias, 
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their  religion,  their  nationalism  and  their  ideology  are  gradually  reduced 
to  evidences  of  their  double  duty  as  producers  and  consumers,  until  the 
day  comes  when  in  an  irrational  feast  they  prove  that  this  evidence  is  hollow. 
Max  Weber  already  noted  this  disenchantment.  Of  course,  it  is  youth  which 
causes  the  issue  to  explode.  The  young  are  not  yet  inserted  in  the  cycle  of 
production  and  consumption  and  they  reject  a  future  reduced  to  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  aimless  machinery.  I  quote  here  some  of  the  slogans  which 
flourished  last  May  on  the  walls  of  the  universities  in  Paris,  and  sometimes 
on  the  walls  of  the  factories,  when  young  workers  recognized  the  students’ 
problems  as  their  own.  Slogan  of  revolt :  “We  reject  a  world  where  the 
certainty  of  not  dying  of  hunger  is  exchanged  for  the  risk  of  dying  of  bore¬ 
dom.”  Ironic  slogans  :  “Let  us  rely  on  our  youth,  on  our  immaturity, 
on  our  absence  of  responsibility  to  assert  the  right  for  all  to  make  a  real 
choice,  to  become  truly  adult,  mature  and  responsible,  to  become  men. 
To  spend  one’s  vital  force  in  order  to  produce  a  thing  one  has  not  chosen, 
this  is  the  progress  everybody  accepts,  except  the  lazy,  the  privileged,  the 
marginals  and  the  helpless  like  us.”  Violent  slogans  :  “The  revolution  now 
beginning  puts  everything  in  question,  not  only  capitalist  society  but  indus¬ 
trial  civilization  ;  the  society  of  consumers  must  die  a  violent  death ;  the 
society  of  alienation  must  disappear  from  history.”  And  finally,  program¬ 
matic  slogans  :  “The  bourgeois  revolution  was  juridical.  The  proletarian 
revolution  was  economic.  Ours  will  be  social  and  cultural,  that  man  may 
become  himself.” 

In  this  case  the  sickness  of  organization  would  be  to  secrete  antibodies,  at 
once  seducative  and  discouraging.  Because  the  social  development  of  the 
world  is  already  rationalized,  words  and  men  claim  a  provoking  and  disor¬ 
ganizing  power.  Because  the  standard  of  life  is  rising,  it  is  scoffed  at.  Because 
industry  has  enlarged  consumption,  industrial  society  and  the  society  of 
mass  consumption  become  the  scapegoats  of  human  misery,  as  were  in  former 
times  the  fear  of  unemployment  and  poverty.  But  such  an  explanation  by 
psychological  rebellion  against  reality  falls  too  short.  One  senses  in  the 
protest  of  the  youth  against  the  world  of  production  and  against  the  two 
political  and  economic  patterns  of  bureaucratic  socialism  and  of  centralized 
neo-capitalism,  a  thirst  to  determine  for  themselves  needs,  more  fundamentally 
human  than  the  quantitative  use  of  things.  It  is  not  the  need  for  cars  or 
for  television,  but  the  need  to  express  oneself,  to  know,  to  participate,  to 
refuse,  to  decide ;  a  need  to  speak  and  to  act  and  not  only  to  digest  and  to 
execute.  One  must  be  demanding  toward  these  new  needs.  Perhaps  they  are 
only  a  luxury  granted  to  the  few,  still  privileged  to  make  protests  and  to 
construct  utopias  because  the  productive  machinery  goes  on  functioning 
rationally  elsewhere.  This  recalls  the  city  of  the  Ancient  World,  where  men 
discussed  on  the  Agora  (which  today  is  the  University)  and  were  able  to  do  so 
because  other  men,  slaves  of  the  machinery,  kept  it  running.  But  when  cultural 
and  social  claims  of  this  kind  spread  beyond  one  age-group  and  one  intellectual 
category,  then  the  question  is  raised  :  what  should  we  do,  whe  live  completely 
differently  from  the  societies  which  preceded  us  ?  They  had  utopian  aims,  they 
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were  millenarian  revolutionaries  who  did  not  have  the  means  of  achieving 
their  ends.  We,  on  the  contrary,  have  considerable  possibilities,  but  the 
goals  aimed  at  by  our  society  are  at  the  same  time  fading  away.  Work  is 
efficiently  organized,  but  at  the  same  time  it  loses  its  significance  for  masses 
of  people,  whose  toil  is  reduced  but  who  see  no  task  worth  doing.  The  same 
happens  with  increased  leisure,  which  offers  more  possibilities,  but  threatens 
to  become  empty,  to  be  only  an  added  consumption  so  that  holidays,  in¬ 
stead  of  meaning  enjoyment  of  free  activity,  mean  killing  time.  There  is  a 
degradation  of  life  whenever  it  is  only  given,  not  sought  for  or  chosen.  Every¬ 
where  one  senses  a  striking  contrast  between  economic  prosperity  and  the 
prevailing  human  frustration  and  social  dissatisfaction.  “It  is  not  need, 
but  its  opposite,  luxury,  which  poses  fundamental  problems  to  living  beings 
and  to  man,”  writes  Georges  Bataille.6 

Today  a  certain  kind  of  luxury  is  being  extended  to  the  masses,  at  least  to 
those  masses  which  belong  to  industrial  society.  How  can  this  luxury  avoid 
being  derisive  and  futile  ;  how  can  it  become  creative  for  those  who  benefit 
from  it  ?  This  is  the  kind  of  question  to  which  the  present  development  is 
leading  us,  as  also  in  a  very  direct  way  the  Bible.  For  God  has  not  main¬ 
tained  his  people  under  the  oppression  of  Egypt,  nor  kept  them  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  as  if  suffering  and  slavery  were  necessary  for  men  to  turn  to  him.  God 
led  his  people  to  a  rich  soil  and  to  a  society  of  abundance  in  Canaan,  so 
that  they  might  face  the  fundamental  questions  of  hope  when  comfort  and 
security  lulled  them  to  sleep,  and  of  justice  when  wealth  closed  their  eyes 
to  poverty,  of  freedom  when  it  looks  as  if  no  more  liberation  is  needed,  and 
of  faith  when  one  can  think  of  oneself  as  one’s  own  providence.  Organized 
society,  as  Bonhoeffer  saw  well,  is  a  new  and  threatening  test  for  man. 
Previously  he  had  to  face  a  direct  battle  with  nature,  a  struggle  for  life,  the 
solidarity  of  misery.  Now  he  is  engaged  in  the  indirect  test  of  struggle  with 
oneself,  in  the  battle  for  culture,  for  communication,  for  solidarity  in  well¬ 
being,  which  intensifies  isolation.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  economic  and 
political  problems  give  way  today  to  questions  of  an  interior  and  personal 
kind.  For  only  new  politics  and  economics,  conceived  not  only  at  the  level 
of  large  and  distant  “units”  and  of  the  secret  experts,  but  also  at  the  level  of 
immediate  and  responsible  participation  of  all,  will  enable  a  rationalized  world 
to  avoid  that  dispossession  of  man,  which  takes  its  revenge  in  outbreaks  of 
rebellion. 

Can  we  thus  reach  a  new  and  reassuring  synthesis  ?  Will  participation  change 
rebellion  into  cooperation,  will  marginal  groups  be  reintegrated  in  an  enlarged 
consensus  of  production,  where  culture  will  find  its  place  besides  factory 
and  office  ?  Nothing  is  less  certain,  for  malleability  requires  rapid  change 
and  does  not  favour  a  consistent  state  of  being  for  the  individual.  This 
makes  authentic  cooperation  difficult  because  it  implies  that  no  one  is  manip¬ 
ulating  any  one  else  and  that  no  one  refuses  to  be  engaged  with  others. 
The  conformism  of  our  society  often  leaves  no  way  open  but  that  of  protest 
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and  dispute  to  those  who  want  to  manifest  an  identity  they  are  losing  through 
their  absorption  in  large  economic,  political  or  social  wholes.  The  situa¬ 
tion  of  modern  culture  in  our  organized  societies  seems  a  disquieting  sym¬ 
bol  of  this  state  of  things.  It  is  discontinuity  in  the  middle  of  foresight, 
an  arbitrary  factor  in  the  middle  of  efficiency,  it  touches  the  limits  of  reason 
amidst  the  rationality  of  productive  mechanisms.  Of  course,  culture  has 
always  lived  by  the  power  of  imagination  and  not  by  the  repetition  of  facts. 
But  formerly  this  imagination  was  seeking  and  achieving  more  or  less  a 
reconcilious  grace.  It  offered  to  the  misery  and  to  the  aspirations  of  man 
a  vision  which  re-integrated  him  in  the  universe.  Today  culture  primarily 
means  a  permanent  and  bitter  dispute.  Andre  Malraux  for  example  has 
made  the  remark,  that  before  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  era,  art  was 
related  to  religions  and  to  empires,  but  afterwards  it  was  opposed  to  the 
existing  powers.  In  expressing  the  rebellion  of  man  against  the  power  of 
things,  culture  reacts  against  reason  as  if  the  latter  were  all  on  the  side  of 
economic  organization  and  if  it  fights  this  betrayal  in  becoming  violently 
antirational.  It  appears  that  societies  which  did  not  attempt  to  or  could  not 
be  rationalized,  have  developed  cultures  seeking  for  thought,  conciliation, 
sublimation,  integration  of  man  in  the  city  and  of  his  soul  in  a  cosmic  vision 
of  the  world.  Industrial  societies  on  the  other  hand,  aiming  at  quantity 
and  rationality,  have  developed  cultures  centred  on  dispute  or  protest,  pro¬ 
vocation,  transgression,  and  sometimes  destruction.  Industrial  society  and 
modern  culture  may  be  never  able  to  establish  between  them  a  fruitful  re¬ 
lation.  It  looks  as  if  the  productive  conformism  of  modern  industrial  society 
could  only  breed  a  negative  counter-conformism  of  culture.  But  this  is  only  an 
example.  The  sickness  of  organized  societies,  after  the  disparity  of  their  growth 
and  the  lack  of  a  convincing  aim,  lies  in  the  conflict  they  provoke  between 
conformist  adaptation  on  the  one  hand  and  negative  opposition  on  the  other. 
The  difficulty  increases  when  different  generations  identify  themselves  with 
adaptation  and  opposition  in  turn,  so  each  provoking  the  reaction  of  the 
other.  In  my  view,  neither  this  adaptation  nor  this  rebellion  is  convincing, 
it  is  an  opposition  between  consumers  and  revolutionaries,  nourished  by 
the  same  society.  Are  either  of  them  free  :  free  to  say  No,  even  when  invol¬ 
ved  in  the  production  and  consumption  process  ;  free  to  say  Yes,  even  when 
participating  in  the  other  process  of  controversy  and  disobedience  ? 

I  have  chosen  these  two  examples  of  culture  and  of  youth  in  organized 
society  in  order  to  mention  the  third  threat  endangering  our  future  :  the 
impossibility  for  some  to  adapt  themselves,  except  by  conformity,  that  is 
by  denying  progressively  the  creative  element  of  their  personality ;  and  the 
impossibility  for  others  of  rejecting  without  exploding  and  becoming  aggres¬ 
sive.  Neither  group  has  sufficient  malleability  but  instead  the  stiffness  of 
adaptation  or  refusal.  The  defensive  attitude  of  fear  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  exasperated  scorn  on  the  other  may  increase  the  gulf  rending  our  society 
from  within.  As  Bonhoeffer  said,  organized  societies  have  mastered  nature 
but  are  internally  divided.  They  can  calculate  the  dangers  coming  from  the 
realm  of  things  and  guarantee  themselves  against  them.  They  are  unarmed 
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and  fragile  against  the  unforeseen  threats  rising  from  the  nature  of  man. 
They  can  note  that  the  task  is  uncompleted  but  they  do  not  know  how  to 
complete  it  because  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  improved  organization  and 
production  but  of  re-integrating  the  neglected  elements  of  controversy,  part¬ 
icipation  and  communication,  which  were  banned  precisely  because  they 
did  not  favour  the  output  of  the  organization.  Organized  society  is  thus 
constrained  to  return  on  itself  and  cannot  seek  its  escape  in  improved  techn¬ 
iques.  The  identification  of  rationality  with  economic  and  social  logic  is 
challenged.  The  choices  have  been  relegated  to  such  a  distance,  they  are 
made  so  far  above  that,  whatever  propaganda  tells  him  about  human  re¬ 
lations,  the  individual  person  knows  that  he  plays  no  part  in  the  choices. 
The  darkness  of  his  freedom  provokes  him,  especially  if  he  is  young,  to  reject 
wholesale  a  rationality  which  cannot  be  put  to  question  and  is  all  the  less 
convincing  because  of  the  inequalities  it  creates  and  because  its  final  goal 
is  an  empty  one.  The  crisis  of  a  society  or  consumption,  which  is  the  actual 
product  of  an  organizational  society,  lies  in  this  deep  feeling  of  decaying 
freedom  in  a  mechanically  expanding  prosperity. 

Apocalypse  and  civilizations 

The  current  answers  to  this  crisis  of  civilization  are  well  known.  They  seem 
to  lead  in  two  directions.  Some  think  that  the  conflicts  are  of  a  transitory 
kind.  Technical  progress  will  overcome  these  relative  shortcomings.  By 
mutliplying  the  means  without  limit,  it  will  give  the  feeling  of  a  multiplicity 
of  choices.  Expansion  will  favour  the  development  of  social  justice,  person¬ 
al  culture  and  normal  malleability.  It  will  alow  those  who  are  behind  to 
catch  up,  by  using  mechanisms  of  compensation  more  resolutely,  as  for  instance 
by  increasing  the  new  taxes  of  solidarity,  but  without  breaking  competition, 
which  is  the  basic  stimulus  of  the  output.  There  will  be  a  fruitful  tension 
between  the  producing  of  goods  and  the  obligation  of  a  fair  distribution 
within  the  whole  of  society. 

Further  progress  will  ensure  the  malleability  of  man  throughout  his  life, 
with  a  new  understanding  of  the  different  ages  replacing  the  sequence  of 
formation  in  youth,  production  in  the  adult  period,  rest  in  old  age  ;  instead 
there  will  be  constinuous  education,  which  will  prolong  the  time  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  avoid  overwork  in  maturity  and  avoid  increasing  the  absurdity  of  age 
because  it  is  prolonged  and  useless.  Technical  progress  will  render  work 
more  significant,  because  machines  will  free  man  from  repetitive  tasks.  It 
will  offer  more  enriching  leisure,  as  culture  will  be  spread  as  widely  as  educa¬ 
tion  and  will  prepare  men  to  use  their  free  time  as  well  as  their  productive 
periods.  Finally,  it  will  enable  man  to  accept  the  fact,  that  economic  and 
political  activities  should  not  impose  an  ideology.  Everyone  can  develop 
his  own,  according  to  his  convictions.  Thus  societies  will  develop,  which 
will  be  less  integrated  outwardly  but  inwardly  will  be  more  personal  than 
the  ancient  societies,  bound  by  a  dominant  conviction,  —  religious,  national 
or  ideological.  Pluralism  of  opinions  would  be  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the 
organization  of  satisfactions. 
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Let  us  say  that  this  is  the  liberal  perspective.  In  order  to  hold,  it  must  evoke 
a  sufficient  consensus,  by  its  actions,  so  that  other  questions  may  be  silenced. 
But  how  can  one  be  sure  of  this  consensus,  when  one  sees  this  society  of 
consumption  not  only  unable  to  help  effectively  the  two  thirds  of  the  world 
which  do  not  benefit  from  it,  but  in  its  own  realm  developing  outbreaks 
of  rebellion  and  dissatisfaction  as  extreme  in  their  refusal  as  society  is  in 
its  claim  to  have  succeeded  in  its  technical  functioning  ?  Does  it  have  enough 
inner  strength  to  fulfil  its  promises  ?  Or  is  there  not  the  constant  fear  of 
making  difficult  the  economic  machinery  so  that  social  and  cultural  aims 
are  continually  surrendered? 

The  answer  of  the  classic  revolutionaries  is  more  radical.  Since  Marxism, 
evil  has  been  located  in  the  monopoly  of  economic  power,  which  is  also 
political,  under  the  control  of  exploiting  minorities,  through  use  of  the  goods 
of  society  for  their  own  benefit,  whether  on  a  national  or  on  a  world  scale. 
These  minorities  are  the  capitalists,  the  imperialists,  who  divide  mankind 
into  two  irreconcilable  camps,  and  prevent  the  coming  of  an  era  of  freedom 
from  the  rule  of  necessity,  and  era  of  which  Marx  said  that  it  would  be  the 
end  of  all  alienation,  not  only  between  capital  and  labour,  but  also  between 
manual  and  intellectual  life,  between  men  and  women,  producers  and  crea¬ 
tors.  He  would  probably  have  added,  if  he  lived  now,  between  generations. 
Here  the  hope  is  radical  and  clear  :  destroy  the  powers  which  monopolize 
the  earth  and  give  to  every  one  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  the  goods  of  the 
earth  and  a  personal  and  corporate  identity.  The  vision  is  more  tense  and 
violent  than  the  preceding  one,  but  as  reassuring,  for  an  overthrow  of  struc¬ 
tures,  rather  than  a  self-correcting  evolution,  will  suppress,  in  the  near  future, 
the  motives  of  the  crisis.  But  one  would  have  to  be  sure  that  in  this  second 
perspective,  analysis  and  language  bear  on  the  future  and  not  just  on  what 
is  already  past  in  industrial  societies  ?  One  would  need  to  be  sure  that, 
when  the  structural  evil  is  eliminated,  this  new  society  will  produce  new 
men  ?  We  know  that  all  Marxisms,  the  world  over,  are  engaged  today  in 
a  discussion  on  the  renewal  of  man,  which  would  have  sounded  amazing 
20  years  ago  ;  this  renewal  should  run  parallel  to  a  change  of  structures  and 
should  not  just  be  looked  upon  as  its  necessary  consequence.  Here,  too, 
there  is  a  lack  of  inner  joy.  There  is  a  need  for  a  cultural,  one  can  hardly  say 
a  spiritual,  revolution,  and  not  only  for  an  economic  one.  Formerly  the 
so-called  idealists  were  blamed  for  being  too  concerned  with  changing  man, 
this  change  being  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  egoism, 
produced  by  the  capitalist  system.  This  second  answer  therefore  appears 
less  sure  a  solution  for  the  future  than  is  claims  to  be  and  is  more  concerned 
with  the  inner  problem  of  man  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  Bonhoeffer  text  which  I  quoted  speaks  of  the  inner  strength  of  the  soul, 
lacked  by  organized  society  which  would  enable  it  to  resists  mechanical 
conformism  as  formerly  it  resisted  the  fatalities  of  nature.  But  the  word 
“soul”  is  equivocal.  Does  it  mean  an  austere  rejection  of  the  flux  of  pleasure  ? 
Does  it  mean  despising  all  constraints  in  order  to  keep  one’s  inner  heaven 
serene  and  free  from  outward  storms  ?  Thus  understood  the  concept  of  the 
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soul  could  do  great  harm.  It  becomes  a  refuge  more  stoic  than  Christian, 
a  Platonic  evasion  of  the  reality  of  the  incarnation.  What  we  mean  by  inner 
strength  must  be  a  conviction  which  can  help  society  as  a  whole  and  not 
one  that  would  simply  allow  some  people  to  escape  in  their  private  heaven. 
There  is  no  third  way  which  rejects  the  tragedy  of  our  society,  between  the 
liberal  reform  and  the  revolution,  which  simplifies  the  issues  and  concentrates 
its  attacks  on  a  scapegoat  easily  denounced  and  attacked.  Inner  strength 
means  the  capacity,  in  whatever  society  one  lives,  to  share  its  tensions  without 
becoming  a  liar  or  being  crushed. 

Let  us  state  this  clearly  :  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Church  and  Society 
has  not  brought  solutions  but  stressed  demands.  There  was  not  much  talk 
on  Christian  principles  which  could  react  on  society,  whether  the  ancient 
doctrines  of  the  order  of  creation  and  natural  law,  or  the  new  doctrine  of 
responsible  society.  In  Geneva  we  were  plunged  into  an  identification  with 
the  world  and  questioned  about  the  identity  of  God,  who  ceaselessly,  through 
us,  recreates  this  world,  fighting  chaos  as  in  the  first  day,  and,  as  in  the  last 
day,  wiping  off  the  wrinkles  on  the  ageing  face  of  society  and  of  the  earth. 
Our  world  has  partly  solved  its  disorders  through  efficient  organization  : 
it  begins  to  discover  the  new  threats  created  by  this  constraining  organization, 
for  man,  who  benefits  by  it,  without  reaching  here  his  fulfilment.  He  is 
productive,  but  he  has  no  community  life  and  little  personality. 

To  be  a  Christian  is  to  live  in  the  wake  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  to  iden¬ 
tify  ourselves  with  the  real  questions  of  our  time  as  he  did.  For  Jesus  Christ 
these  questions  were  those  of  the  community  of  Palestine  :  religious  and 
moral  caste,  a  history  paralyzed  by  the  desperate  violence  of  some  and  the 
non-violent  conformity  of  others,  leaders  without  real  authority  and  masses 
without  clear  convictions,  a  satellite  world  with  Rome  the  centre  of  decision 
far  away  and  abstract,  a  church  longing  for  former  times  or  indulging  in 
apocalyptic  fever.  Jesus,  God  incarnate,  belonged  to  that  time.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  offer  an  ideal  programme  but  to  rebuild  the  human  tissue 
between  those  whom  the  pressures  and  structures  of  the  time  had  divided  into 
opposite  camps  and  who  were  fiercely  convinced  of  their  own  righteousness. 
Our  questions  today  are  the  conflicts  between  organization  and  the  social 
inequality  it  produces,  industrial  efficiency  and  the  frustration  and  cultural 
dispute  which  it  breeds,  the  empty  talking  of  reformers  and  the  romantic 
visions  of  revolutionaries,  the  major  conflicts  between  rulers,  who  do  not 
believe  in  truth  but  in  power  and  only  get  scared  when  this  power  becomes 
too  great.  To  identify  oneself  with  all  this  does  not  mean  to  formulate  an 
abstract  programme,  but  to  follow  Jesus  in  trying  to  rebuild  a  commu¬ 
nity  based  not  just  on  prudent  conciliation  but  on  a  will  to  reconciliation, 
starting  from  acknowledged  opposition. 

To  walk  in  the  new  way  opened  by  Jesus  also  means,  while  identifying  oneself 
with  the  problems  of  this  world,  to  live  in  the  knowledge  of  the  identity 
of  God.  For  it  is  this  which  is  the  basic  foundation  and  guarantee  of  our 
own  identity.  If  God  were  to  be  identified  with  the  course  of  this  world, 
who  could  say :  “Behold,  I  make  all  things  new  ?”  The  new  is  what  God 
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calls  into  being,  each  day  within  the  continuing  old.  But  do  we  know  how 
to  live  in  terms  of  God’s  re-creation  of  the  world  or  do  we  prefer  our  religious 
fatalism  ?  God  does  not  speak  of  a  soul  preserved  from  stain  but  of  a  body 
healed  of  its  wounds,  a  community  called  to  destroy  what  destroys  it,  of 
a  brotherly  universe  called  not  only  to  produce  but  also  to  know.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  God  remains  the  utopia  of  civilization,  but  a  utopia  which  started 
in  history  with  man  as  its  agent  and  the  cosmos  as  its  promise.  If  the  king¬ 
dom  were  born  of  men  there  would  be  the  risk  of  disillusionment,  because 
as  it  developed  it  would  be  shown  that  it  was  not  the  kingdom  that  was 
expected.  The  kingdom  has  been  started  and  willed  by  God,  it  has  already 
been  partly  shown  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  my  view,  it  escapes  disillusionment 
because  never  —  not  even  on  the  day  of  the  cross  or  on  the  resurrection 
dawn  —  has  it  failed  to  be  realistic. 

The  organizational  society  does  not  need  a  soul  as  a  supplement  as  a  kind 
of  spiritual  flavour  to  complete  its  material  production.  It  needs  the  inner 
strength  which  will  enable  it  to  operate  on  its  own  cancer,  the  growing  inequal¬ 
ities  without  and  within  its  own  body,  the  absence  of  long  term  motivation 
apart  from  the  quantitative  primacy  of  things,  and  the  stiffness  arising  from 
self  defence  or  from  aggression.  It  needs  strength  to  be  one’s  own  surgeon. 
Generally,  one  leaves  to  others  this  destructive  task.  But  to  prove  strong 
against  oneself  is,  especially  in  organized  society,  which  is  strong  without 
and  weak  within,  the  fruit  of  God’s  presence  in  each  person  and  in  His  Church, 
which  is  called  to  live  what  she  is  preaching  to  the  world. 

How  does  the  Church  appear  to  the  world  ? 

1)  Does  the  Church  appear  as  a  community  where  there  are  no  marginals 
forgotten  by  progress,  whether  progress  of  theology,  of  the  Church  or  of 
ecumenism  ;  a  community  in  which  the  man  at  the  bottom  is  more  important 
than  the  man  at  the  top  —  not  because  it  does  one  good  to  say  so,  but  because 
in  life  this  is  generally  true  ? 

2)  Does  the  Church  appear  as  a  community  where  the  goals  are  not  more 
important  than  the  organization,  the  ends  than  the  means,  the  convictions 
than  the  method  ? 

3)  Does  the  Church  appear  as  a  community  in  which  every  member  is  pro¬ 
foundly  malleable,  at  once  supple  and  firm  to  God  and  to  men  ;  a  community 
in  which  no  one  secretly  confirms,  or  is  fundamentally  negative,  where  one 
can  grow  old  with  one’s  youth  ? 

What  the  Church  does  not  carry  out  in  her  own  life,  she  must  tremble  to 
propose  to  the  world,  since  the  Church  is  the  world  as  Christ  wants  to  restruc¬ 
ture  it.  The  truth  for  us  is  the  identity  of  our  encounter  with  God,  so  that 
we  may  live  with  the  world,  identifying  ourselves  with  it,  not  in  a  spirit  of 
sceptical  curiosity,  or  of  unsuccessful  rejection,  but  in  an  active  hope.  Com¬ 
munity  can  be  a  painful  sham.  May  God  help  us  make  it  a  strong  fellowship 
so  that  our  impressions  may  become  a  confession,  and  our  confession  an 
imitation  of  God’s  recreating  the  world  in  Jesus  Christ  today. 


THE  CHURCHES  AND  THE  MEDIA 
OF  MASS  COMMUNICATIONS 

by  Penry  Jones  * 


Marshall  McLuhan,  that  Canadian  Catherine  wheel  of  ideas  about  the  media, 
has  said,  “The  ecumenical  movement  is  synonymous  with  electric  technology.” 
Those  of  us  with  lengthy  experience  of  the  ecumenical  movement  will  know 
that  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  truth.  At  the  same  time  those  of  us  working 
in  the  media,  particularly  radio  and  television,  have  seen  over  the  past  forty- 
five  years,  as  the  different  denominations  tried  to  relate  to  these  media,  a 
growing  trust  and  partnership,  so  that  ecumenicity  has  been  a  fruitful  by¬ 
product  of  religious  communication.  And  with  the  rare  exception  of  those 
places  where  one  denomination  dominates  the  medium,  when  most  of  us 
listen  to  and  watch  worship,  we  have  had  to  experience  a  wide  variety  of 
manners  and  styles  of  liturgy  —  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican, 
Presbyterian,  Assemblies  of  God,  and  so  on  —  with,  one  hopes,  a  growth  in 
understanding  and  tolerance. 

This  Assembly  at  Uppsala  would  be  a  very  different  thing  without  electronic 
technology.  Our  plane  bookings  have  been  processed  by  computers,  our 
flights  guarded  by  radio  communications  systems,  our  dialogue  and  its  inter¬ 
pretation  assisted  by  electronics.  There  are  as  many  Press,  Television  and 
Radio  people  here  as  delegates.  Hour  by  hour  they  file  their  stories  to  every 
part  of  the  world  by  cable  and  circuits.  The  opening  service  is  televised  by 
Swedish  television  and  transmitted  by  the  European  line  to  countries  where  it 
is  either  broadcast  simultaneously  or  recorded  and  re-transmitted. 

Last  Thursday  fifty  commentators  sat  in  the  heat  of  two  rooms  at  the  Fyris 
schools  and  chattered  in  as  many  languages  into  their  lip  microphones  as  the 
procession  wound  itself  across  the  monitor  in  front  of  them. 

We  almost  take  it  for  granted  that  the  press  and  broadcasting  will  cover  every 
major  event.  But  behind  the  usually  smooth  exterior  lies  an  immensely 
complicated  piece  of  planning  and  cooperation.  Here  in  Uppsala  we  are 
deeply  grateful  to  Swedish  Radio  and  T.V.  for  their  efficient  and  meticulous 
preparation,  but  in  the  brotherhood  of  communicators  we  know  we  can  rely 
on  the  facilities  and  talents  of  any  country  in  which  such  an  event  takes 
place. 

For  many  years  now  I  have  worked  with  press  men,  script  writers,  engineers, 
film  camera  men,  sound  men.  The  production  of  a  film  or  a  programme  is  a 
team  effort.  Its  success  depends  on  the  high  and  reliable  professional  skill  of 
each  department. 

I  am  sure  it  is  the  experience  of  most  producers  here  that  the  team  work  is 
in  itself  a  satisfying  and  fulfilling  experience.  Many  of  the  men  in  our  indus- 
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tries  would  not  regard  themselves  as  churchmen  ;  our  morals  are  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  those  in  other  sections  of  society,  but  it  is  my  experience 
that  in  commitment  to  the  work  they  are  ruthless  in  the  pursuit  of  technical 
standards,  willing  to  give  their  time  and  talents  to  the  job,  and  in  that  sense 
they  are  dedicated,  if  not  sanctified,  in  their  work. 

It  was  a  small  group  of  such  people,  from  the  press,  radio,  and  television, 
meeting  at  Bossey,  that  gave  the  impetus  to  the  document  I  am  now  presenting. 
They  were  concerned  about  the  exercise  of  their  own  responsibilities  within 
the  media  and  concerned  that  the  churches  should  recognize  their  own  respon¬ 
sibilities  towards  the  media  and  pastorally  towards  the  people  who  work  in 
them. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  Philippe  Maury,  the  late  Director  of  the  WCC  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communication.  His  death  after  two  years  work  towards  this  docu¬ 
ment  deprived  some  of  us  of  a  good  friend  and  all  of  us  of  a  man  of  perception 
with  a  vision  about  the  church  and  the  media. 

i 

Those  who  were  interested  in  these  things  were  asking  themselves  a  number 
of  questions. 

What  is  the  most  effective  use  of  these  media  for  specifically  Christian  pur¬ 
poses  ?  And  since  the  churches  do  not  exist  for  themselves  but  to  serve  the 
world,  how  are  these  media  affecting  men  and  do  they  have  and  can  they  serve 
a  proper  purpose  ?  The  media  relate  to  powerful  institutions  of  diverse  types 
—  how  does  a  man  of  integrity  live  and  work  within  them  ?  What  values 
should  the  institutions  serve  and  how  best  can  committed  men  assist  towards 
that  end  ? 

What  is  the  peculiar  grammar  and  economy  of  each  medium  and  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  they  permit  with  readers,  viewers  and  listeners  ? 
What  is  fitting,  appropriate  and  creative  in  each  medium  ?  What  is  corrupting 
or  stunting  in  each  medium  and  what  freedom  and  controls  are  desirable  to 
prevent  death  —  and  more  important,  to  promote  life  ?  What  further  marvels 
of  electronic  technology  lie  shortly  ahead  and  can  we  prepare  for  their  com- 
ing? 

Do  the  media  just  facilitate  the  transmission  of  messages  or  do  they  radically 
affect  the  way  men  percieve  reality  ? 

Many  people  were  facing  these  issues  personally.  Many  churches,  particularly 
those  with  film  and  broadcasting  departments  and  in  bodies  like  the  World 
Association  for  Christian  Communication  were  facing  some  of  the  problems. 
Most  churches  had  reacted  to  the  openness  of  the  media  —  to  the  rival  values 
purveyed  in  them  or  to  the  debasement  they  thought  they  saw  in  them.  The 
issues  had  not  been  seriously  studied  by  the  WCC  —  not  even  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Church  and  Society.  It  seemed  important  to  initiate  a  study  so  that 
the  churches  might  alert  themselves  to  the  future  developments,  cope  with 
the  impact  of  the  media  more  effectively  and  be  of  service  to  those  who  exercise 
responsibility  and  make  decisions  within  the  institution  of  the  mass  media. 

It  is  inevitable  that  this  document  should  be  very  general,  too  general  for  any 
particular  situation.  Each  medium  has  a  very  specific  vocabulary  and  ethos 
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and  in  each  part  of  the  world  the  media  differ  in  their  structure  and  are  at 
varying  stages  of  development. 

This  is  the  fifth  draft  and  the  process  has  been  rather  like  that  of  playing  a 
concertina.  Numbers  one  and  two  expanded  as  we  took  in  ideas  and  criticisms 
from  experts  around  the  world.  Draft  number  three  covered  most  of  heaven 
and  earth  and  read  like  hell.  The  ruthless  dehydration  of  Draft  Five  has 
occasioned  some  distortion  and  some  omission.  But  we  are  hoping  that  a 
document  of  21  pages  will  be  acceptable  to  all  those  who  are  alleged  to  have 
‘come  of  age.’ 

Nor  is  the  document  addressed  primarily  to  journalists  and  broadcasters.  We 
would  not  presume  to  proffer,  dictate  or  offer  a  solution  to  problems  with 
which  they  have  been  conversent  and  deeply  concerned  about  for  years.  We 
hope  it  may  make  sense  to  the  churches  without  making  nonsense  to  the 
professionals. 

As  the  document  says  in  Section  3  of  the  Preamble,  “This  is  a  brief  statement, 
and  therefore  cannot  claim  to  do  justice  to  the  media  in  their  full  scope  and 
diversity”  —  and  again  in  Paragraph  4 :  “This  statement  is  therefore  a  call 
for  involvement,  based  on  concern,  not  a  definitive  report  based  on  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  study.” 

We  hope  it  is  a  reasonable  Alpha  —  with  no  attempt  to  fill  in  up  to  Omega. 

The  document  is  in  no  sense  a  decree.  The  occupational  disease  of  many 
church  documents  is  to  start  with  a  dogmatic  statement  or  a  theological 
section  from  which  what  follows  is  derived.  Some  theology  is  implicit  through¬ 
out  this  document  and  Section  II  (page  10)  is  devoted  to  theological  reminders 
(not  remainders,  I  assure  you).  The  document  begins  with  the  media  them¬ 
selves.  Therefore  it  is  not  mainly  concerned  with  religious  communication 
in  its  limited  sense.  From  Paragraph  19  onwards  a  good  deal  that  is  relevant 
to  religious  communication  is  included  but  the  prime  concern  is  with  the  media 
in  their  own  right. 

After  the  brief  preamble  the  document  has  three  main  sections.  Section  I 
has  two  parts,  the  first  part  looks  at  the  impact  of  the  media  on  society  and 
includes  some  description.  The  second  part  looks  at  their  impact  on  the 
churches. 

Section  II  is  devoted  to  theological  reminders  including  some  evaluation  of 
the  media.  Section  III  concludes  with  a  number  of  recommendations. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  presence  of  the  media  of  communication.  As 
we  have  seen  at  Uppsala,  it  is  possible  to  communicate  with  remote  parts  of 
the  earth  by  telephone  and  telegraph.  The  motion  picture  enables  us  to 
photograph  events  as  they  happen  and  to  illumine  life.  The  radio,  the  record 
player  and  the  tape  recorder  make  music  and  the  arts  available  to  millions  of 
people  for  the  first  time.  Radio  sets  and  transistors  spread  rapidly  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  Every  day  satellites  make  events  available  across  the  oceans.  Many 
of  us  saw  the  death  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  as  it  happened,  or  very  soon 
after.  Soon  a  small  number  of  satellites  poised  around  the  globe  will  permit 
people  everywhere  to  see  the  same  picture  and  hear  the  same  sound  at  the 
same  time.  Laser  beams  make  possible  the  simultaneous  transmission  of 
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millions  of  messages.  At  the  push  of  a  button  computors  can  supply  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  world’s  store-houses  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  it  may 
possible  to  sit  at  home  and  receive  micro-film  lectures,  plays,  events,  even 
newspapers  at  the  turn  of  a  dial. 

Of  the  recent  media,  television  has  spread  with  incredible  rapidity  —  particu¬ 
larly  in  Japan  and  the  USA.  Even  in  dull  old  Britain  the  average  viewing  time 
is  2  Vi  hours  per  day.  The  TV  set  is  on  in  the  home  for  an  average  of  4  hours 
a  day. 

Whatever  we  did  with  our  leisure  time  in  Britain  prior  to  1954  —  now  the 
population  spends  the  major  part  of  its  leisure  time  watching  television. 

That,  I  suggest,  is  a  social  phenomenon  in  terms  of  both  speed  and  spread  almost 
without  parallel. 

In  the  World  Council  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  areas  of  rapid  social 
change,  and  the  assumption  is  that,  by  and  large,  these  are  the  developing 
areas  facing  the  impact  of  Western  industrialism.  It  would  be  naive  to  assume 
that  Europe  and  the  North  Americas  are  exempt  from  this  process.  All  the 
signs  are  that  the  western  countries  too  are  being  subjected  to  an  accelerating 
process  of  technological  change  —  in  which  process  electronic  media  play 
their  part. 

As  the  document  says  in  Paragraph  5,  “The  communication  revolution  is  an 
offspring  of  the  technological  explosion  ;  in  its  way  it  accelerates  the  pace  and 
magnifies  the  scale  of  technological  change.” 

The  development  of  cybernetics  and  the  application  of  cybernetics  in  the  form 
of  computer  systems  should  provide  almost  unlimited  productive  power  and 
should  lessen  repetitive  activities  for  human  beings. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  indicate  the  effect  of  these  changes,  apart  from  noting 
that  a  good  deal  of  previously  accepted  Christian  ethics  about  the  purpose  of 
work  and  the  place  of  money  will  have  to  be  subjected  to  a  rigorous  re-exami¬ 
nation. 

If  these  technological  changes  are  to  be  employed  to  serve  human  needs  rather 
than  to  subvert  them  we  shall  need  as  much  as  we  can  get  of  the  ‘truly  human’ 
virtues  of  honesty,  responsibility,  love  and  humility. 

We  need  ‘truly  human’  and  responsible  men  in  the  media  of  mass  communica¬ 
tion,  too.  As  the  document  says  (Paragraph  25)  of  the  Church’s  mission  : 

“This  mission  is  practised  whenever  Christians  at  work  in  the  media  join  with 
all  people  of  good  will  to  transform  the  powers  into  servants,  i.e.  to  work 
for  a  role  and  function  of  the  media  which  enhance  and  manifest  a  responsible 
society.” 

We  must  not  assume,  however,  that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  filling  the  respon¬ 
sible  posts  with  men  of  good  will.  If  the  Archangel  Gabriel  himself  were 
Managing  Director  of  a  television  company  and  if  the  six  Presidents  of  the 
World  Council  were  his  shop-stewards,  there  would  still  be  problems. 

Some  people,  including  many  Church  communicators,  persist  in  regarding 
technology  as  neutral.  A  chairman  of  the  European  Broadcasting  Union 
wrote,  “A  system  of  communication  is  neutral  —  that  is  the  system  does  not 
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dictate  how  it  should  be  used.  It  is  we,  the  broadcasters,  who  have  to  make 
the  decisions.” 

As  I’ve  said,  it  is  important  to  have  men  of  skill  and  integrity  at  the  point 
of  decision,  but  one  has  the  unique  feeling  that  there  must  be  more  to  it  than 
that. 

Marshall  McLuhan  quotes  David  Sarnoff  of  the  USA,  “We  are  too  prone  to 
make  technological  instruments  the  scapegoats  for  the  sins  of  those  who  wield 
them.  The  products  of  modern  science  are  not  in  themselves  good  or  bad  ; 
it  is  the  way  it  is  used  that  determines  their  value.”  McLuhan  comments 
“suppose  we  say  apple  pie  is  in  itself  neither  good  nor  bad,  it  is  the  way  it  is 
used  that  determines  its  value.”  I  am  sure  we  ought  not  to  be  content  with 
the  notion  that  electronic  technology  does  nothing  more  than  just  add  itself 
to  what  we  are. 

One  does  not  have  to  accept  the  totality  of  McLuhan’s  unsystematised  theses 
to  recognize  that  some  of  his  insights  ring  bells  for  those  interested  in  the 
media. 

He  says,  “In  the  mechanized  age  the  tools  we  use  are  extensions  of  the  physical 
capabilities  (i.e.  they  are  just  added  to  what  we  are).  The  spanner  is  an  exten- 
tion  of  our  hands,  a  wheel  is  the  extension  of  our  feet,  a  typewriter  is  the 
extension  of  our  handwriting.  But  in  the  electronic  age  the  media  we  use  will 
be  an  extension  of  man’s  central  nervous  system.  These  media,  like  television, 
actually  get  inside  our  minds.” 

For  McLuhan  the  printing  press  was  not  merely  a  neutral  piece  of  machinery, 
it  helped  change  the  way  men  percieved  things.  For  him  the  establishment 
of  a  printed  alphabet  and  a  set  of  visual  symbols  was  the  beginning  of  a 
process  of  specialization  —  literate  western  man  was  enabled  to  separate 
himself  from  and  manipulate  a  nature  whose  reality  he  now  percieved  differ¬ 
ently. 

Certainly,  when  we  look  at  the  effects  of  the  printing  press,  particularly  at  the 
time  for  the  reformed  churches,  there  seems  to  be  some  truth  in  the  view 
that  men  have  become  more  conceptual  in  the  way  they  state  and  apprehend 
the  Christian  experience.  It  may  well  be  that  as  one  mode  of  perception 
becomes  highly  developed  —  others  may  atrophy. 

The  technology  of  the  printing  press  seems  to  be  related  to  the  time  and  the 
nature  of  the  Reformation.  The  possibility  of  printing  the  Bible  provoked  a 
movement  for  translation  in  the  vernacular.  The  availability  of  more  Bibles 
created  a  side  need  for  literacy  and  eventually  Sunday  schools  —  not  to  reach 
doctrine  in  the  first  instance,  but  to  reach  reading.  With  wider  literacy, 
preaching  becomes  more  centrally  part  of  the  liturgy  —  based  on  a  wider 
common  language. 

Christian  truth  using  alphabetic  symbols  comes  increasingly  to  be  verbal  and 
notional.  The  poets  are  ahead  of  McLuhan.  T.  S.  Eliot  spoke  of  “Knowledge 
of  words,  but  ignorance  of  the  Word.” 

The  Scottish  poet,  Edwin  Muir  says  in  “The  Incarnation”  —  and  speaking  of 
the  Churches, 
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“The  Word  made  flesh  is  here  made  word  again 
And  God  three  angry  letters  in  a  book. 

And  then  the  logical  hook 

On  which  the  Mystery  is  impaled  and  bent 

Into  an  ideological  instrument.” 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  mediaeval  peasant  in  a  less  literate  and  alphabetical 
culture,  perceived  reality  differently?  Certainly  he  saw  the  salvation  story 
visually,  carved  in  the  rock  of  cathedrals  and  painted  on  the  roofs  of  churches. 
Perhaps  this  is  why,  whilst  radio  appeared  to  offer  a  natural  extension  of  the 
Christian  print  and  preaching  method,  television  has  proved  a  much  more 
difficult  medium,  particularly  for  churches  that  have  relied  very  largely  on  a 
literal  and  alphabetical  expression  of  Christian  truth. 

None  of  this  is  conclusive.  If  there  is  anything  in  it,  it  could  repay  further 
attention  from  the  WCC  and  the  churches,  since  it  is  important  to  assess 
whether  under  the  impact  of  new  media  men  are  changing  in  their  modes  of 
perception.  And,  if  they  are,  Christian  communication  in  the  media  will  have 
to  change  its  style  of  presentation. 

Whatever  the  eventual  outcome  of  this  process,  the  churches  are  already  using 
the  media  for  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  To  my  mind  the  media  are  no 
substitute  for  the  actual  life,  work,  pastoral  care  and  worship  of  the  churches. 
To  have  listened  to  worship  on  radio  or  seen  a  service  on  television  may  have 
its  value,  but  to  watch  a  service  is  quite  another  thing  than  to  have  actually 
taken  part  in  it  —  to  have  been  present  in  the  flesh. 

There  is  a  corollary.  What  may  be  thought  to  be  entirely  appropriate  to  the 
actual  situation  may  be  less  appropriate  if  not  wholly  inappropriate  in  a  mass 
medium.  Hans  Jurgen  Schultz  has  said,  far  better  than  I  can,  that  it  is  not 
a  question  of  not  proclaiming,  but  rather  of  proclaiming  in  a  style  appropriate 
to  the  grammar  of  a  particular  medium  —  and  appropriate  to  the  relationship 
it  permits  with  its  audience.  Speaking  and  preaching  may  be  adequate  in  the 
“I  —  Thou  ”  situation  of  a  parish  or  local  church,  it  can  be  much  less  so  in  the 
“I  —  It”  situation  of  a  mass  medium. 

To  purvey  too  much  private  language  in  a  public  medium  may  not  only  be 
discourteous,  it  may  be  a  disservice  to  Christian  mission. 

The  document  comments  (in  Paragraph  25) : 

“The  Gospel  is  by  nature  a  ‘scandalous’  story,  a  stumbling-block  and  an 
offence.  We  cannot  change  that,  but  the  true  scandal  does  not  have  to  be 
confused  with  the  scandalous  presentation  of  the  Gospel.  When  they  discuss 
the  freedom  of  the  audience  and  the  integrity  of  the  media,  churches  use 
methods  which  are  more  appropriate  to  propaganda  than  to  preaching.” 
Forgive  me  if  I  use  television  as  an  example,  but  it  illustrates  best  the  way 
in  which  the  verbal  and  the  visual  can  fight  each  other.  Both  in  preaching 
sermons  and  in  speaking  ‘Epilogues’  directly  to  the  camera,  there  are  tech¬ 
nical  problems. 

If  you  know  the  man  speaking  you  may  say  (at  least  I  say)  to  yourself, 
“Doesn’t  at  all  look  like  himself  does  he  ?  Must  be  badly  lit  !  You  know,  I 
never  noticed  those  lines  around  his  eyes  before  !” 
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Or ,  if  you  don't  know  him,  you  may  say,  “Isn’t  it  interesting  how  all  those 
preachers  who  elect  to  preach  about  joy  seem  to  have  been  blessed  by  nature 
with  the  lugubrious  jowls  of  a  St.  Bernard  Dog.” 

The  man  may  have  the  words  of  eternal  life,  but  there  can  be  far  more  dramatic 
things  on  the  screen.  It  is  possible  for  people  to  hear  and  yet  not  hear  the 
eternal  words  —  as  we  saw  from  the  brilliant  Czech  film  last  Thursday. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  little  more  about  proclamation.  I  am  in  no  doubt  that 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Biblical  insights  are  as  necessary  today 
as  ever  they  were.  Ezekiel  saw  his  vision  of  the  valley  of  dry  bones  and  the 
crucial  question  was,  “Can  these  bones  live  ?”  and  the  crucial  issue  was,  once 
they  stood  on  their  feet,  “Who  could  breathe  life  into  them  ?” 

We  all  know  it  is  possible  to  be  very  much  alive,  to  walk,  talk,  sit  on  the 
Central  Committee,  make  religious  radio  programmes,  even  take  part  in 
protest  demonstrations,  and  yet  be  dead  —  be  alienated  from  God  and  our 
fellows.  Just  as  it  is  possible  to  hear  and  yet  not  hear,  see  and  yet  not  see. 
St.  Paul  says,  somewhat  old-fashionedly,  “the  wages  of  sin  is  death”  but,  of 
course,  sin  and  salvation  are  meaningless  terms  nowadays  and  in  fact  I’d  be 
wary  of  using  them  in  a  public  medium. 

Yet  as  we’ve  heard  during  the  past  week,  there  is  plenty  of  death  in  our  world. 
Men  still  get  killed.  Even  in  this  hard-headed,  scientific  technologically  accel¬ 
erating  world  men  get  killed.  Since  1900,  100  million  human  beings  have  been 
killed  —  not  just  starved  to  death  or  massacred  on  the  roads,  but  killed  by 
their  fellow  men.  Even  the  most  enlightened,  optimistic,  progressive,  hopeful 
humanist  must  ask  himself  basic  questions  about  this.  What  other  species  does 
it  to  its  own  species  at  so  alarming  a  rate  ?  What  other  higher  animal  species 
does  it  with  such  spectacular  efficiency  —  to  itself  ? 

Faced  with  mutual  destruction,  one  must  ask  :  Why  do  we  do  it  ?  What 
makes  us  do  it  ?  Who  makes  us  do  it  ?  Is  there  any  connection  between 
those  100  million  deaths  and  our  personal  death  —  our  isolation  from 
God  and  each  other  ? 

Salvation  may  be  an  old-fashioned  term,  but  it  seems  to  me  an  entirely  relevant 
and  contemporary  concept.  As  Paul  says,  “Who  can  break  the  deadlock  — 
and  is  it  only  Christ  ?” 

Christian  communicators  may  find  it  more  useful  to  their  fellows  if  they 
provoke  the  questions,  including  these  questions  which  we  all  share,  before 
they  push  out  their  answers.  It  is  better  to  go  alongside  one’s  fellow  man 
rather  than  to  preach  at  him  when  he  doesn’t  see  the  question. 

This  is  a  matter  of  style  appropriate  to  the  media.  It  is  also  important  that 
religious  communication  should  find  a  constant  place  for  the  examination  of 
our  common  life  and  for  the  various  expressions  of  Christian  conscience  on 
contemporary  social  and  political  matters. 

What  of  the  media  themselves  ?  Do  they  quicken  us  or  make  us  quiescent  ? 
What  are  the  schedules  for  radio  and  television  programmes?  Do  they  provide 
a  balanced  diet  for  the  whole  man  —  do  they  support  the  truly  human  and 
truly  necessary  virtues  at  all  ?  Do  the  news  and  current  affairs  programmes 
in  every  country  maintain  their  accuracy  and  their  objectivity,  so  that  people 
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who  don’t  want  to  know  anything  know  the  facts  of  their  own  situation,  and 
that  of  others? 

Much  of  television  consists  of  stories  —  people  like  them  —  they  pass  the  time 
they  use  the  set  for  entertainment  and  up  to  a  point  that  is  fine.  People  like 
soap  operas  and  horse  operas  and  westerns.  They  like  westerns  in  the  United 
States,  in  Britain,  in  Italy,  and  so  they  tell  me  in  Japan. 

Why  do  people  like  westerns  ?  Because  the  stories  are  different  ?  Of  course 
not.  There  are  six  basic  stories  to  the  western.  There  seem  to  be  sixteen 
horses  shared  between  Laramie  and  Gunsmoke  and  High  Shaparrel.  They 
like  them  not  because  they  are  different  but  because  they  are  the  same.  It’s 
a  kind  of  retreat  —  a  sort  of  liturgy. 

Since  time  began  men  have  tried  to  embody  the  basic  things  of  human  expe¬ 
rience —  birth,  love,  justice,  destiny,  death  —  in  stories  or  myths.  Vikings 
round  their  camp  fires  and  Hebrews  in  their  tents.  But  the  Greeks  and  the 
Hebrews  knew  that  behind  the  story  there  was  a  meaning,  a  message,  a 
truth. 

The  Western  is  a  kind  of  morality  play  —  Goodies  vs.  Baddies.  The  Goodies 
are  whiter  than  white  ;  the  Baddies  are  the  boys  who  haven’t  shaved  that  day. 
The  Lone  Ranger  is  a  kind  of  Messianic  figure.  If  you  are  in  the  midst  of 
trouble,  he  arrives  on  a  great  white  horse,  to  heal  the  bruises,  to  wipe  away 
the  tears,  to  restore  justice,  and  at  the  end  of  the  episode  he  promises  that  if 
you  get  into  trouble  again  he  will  come  again,  as  he  disappears  in  a  great 
cloud  of  dust. 

A  kind  of  parousia  :  he  has  to  come  again,  of  course,  since  there  has  to  be 
another  episode. 

But  people  miss  the  story  behind  the  story.  It  is  possible  to  have  the  radio  or 
the  TV  switched  on  but  not  the  mind,  to  see  and  yet  not  see,  to  hear  and  yet 
not  hear,  as  Blake  says,  “to  see  with  the  eye  not  through  the  eye.” 

You  will  remember  the  Old  Testament  story  of  King  David  and  the  prophet 
Nathan.  By  the  use  of  his  royal  authority  David  had  managed  to  secure 
Bathsheba  for  himself  and  Nathan  knew  this  was  a  misuse  of  power.  He  had 
to  tell  the  king  it  was  wrong.  So  he  proceeds  into  the  royal  presence  to  under¬ 
take  his  difficult  task.  He  approaches  it  delicately  by  means  of  a  story.  And 
what  a  marvellous  story  it  is.  In  six  or  seven  economic  verses  he  provides  all 
the  essential  ingredients  of  a  television  or  film  scenario.  There  is  the  rich  man 
with  many  flocks  and  herds  —  clearly  cast  as  the  villian.  Then  there  is  the 
poor  man  with  nothing  except  one  little  ewe  lamb  and  the  pivotal  lamb  is 
movingly  established  for  us.  It  ate  off  the  poor  man’s  plate.  It  nestled  in  his 
bosom.  It  drank  from  his  own  cup  (most  unhygienically),  and  it  was  to  him 
like  a  daughter.  Then  comes  a  wayfarer  —  the  hinge  of  the  plot  —  to  the  rich 
man.  He  is  too  mean  to  kill  any  of  his  own  flock  and  takes  the  one  little  ewe 
lamb  from  the  poor  man  and  kills  it. 

When  David  hears  the  story  he  is,  being  a  king  and  accustomed  to  dispensing 
justice,  very  angry.  Engrossed  by  the  story  he  takes  it  at  its  face  value  and 
shouts,  “As  the  Lord  liveth  the  man  that  has  done  this  thing  shall  surely 
die.” 
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Nathan  must  have  been  completely  taken  aback.  After  all,  David  was  no 
mean  story-teller  himself,  and  he  was  a  Hebrew.  And  Hebrews  knew  that 
parables  had  a  point.  David  just  did  not  get  the  message. 

So  Nathan  has  to  put  up  a  caption  —  a  sign  post.  He  turns  to  David  and 
pointing  at  him  says, 

“You  are  the  man.” 

It  is  not  possible  to  understand  the  Old  Testament  unless  you  can  see  that  God 
is  the  hidden  hero  of  its  stories  and  its  history. 

So  radio,  television,  and  the  cinema  spin  out  their  stories  and  many  miss  the 
message.  In  television  we  see  the  world,  war  in  Vietnam,  earthquake  in 
Sicily,  old  people  in  need  and  young  people  starving,  race  riots,  but  we  may 
not  be  quickened,  we  may  see  and  yet  not  see.  Television  particularly  suffers 
from  the  habit  of  inattentiveness,  probably  because  a  diet  of  poor  quality 
entertainment  does  not  encourage  it.  Paragraph  (14)  of  the  document  reads  : 
“If  mass  media  (T.V.  and  radio  particularly)  are  to  be  more  than  merely 
means  of  passing  the  time,  if  they  are  to  deal  with  society,  to  move  and  awaken 
the  imagination,  to  convict  the  conscience,  to  inspire  and  possible  ennoble, 
to  help  men  grow. . .” 

That  is  a  high  doctrine  of  communication.  It  sees  the  purpose  as  that  of 
helping  men  grow  to  the  fullness  of  their  stature. 

I  like  to  believe  that  the  opposite  of  aesthetic  is  anaesthetic.  It  would  be  a 
great  thing  to  see  the  churches  encouraging  the  writers,  the  directors,  the 
producers,  to  the  highest  quality,  to  excellence  in  their  particular  genre  — 
whether  that  genre  be  drama,  serials,  current  affairs,  variety  or  religious 
programmes,  or  any  of  the  others. 

We  do  not  ask  therefore  for  the  verbatim  acceptance  of  this  document.  It 
may  be  radically  altered  in  committee.  We  do  ask  that  it  touch  off  a  serious 
study.  The  media  are  there  and  are  affecting  our  lives.  The  world  is  being 
changed  though  not  necessarily  renewed.  The  institutions  —  the  powers  that 
be  —  have  a  proper  and  responsible  function,  and  that  should  be  connected 
with  the  support  of  those  “truly  human”  virtues  —  honesty,  responsibility, 
love  and  humility. 

Radio,  television,  the  arts,  if  they  excel,  can  get  through  to  us  ;  they  ought  to 
be  making  us  more  one  of  another  in  the  global  village. 

Whether  we  are  truly  human  or  not,  most  of  us  have  fallen  in  love.  When  you 
love  someone,  the  grass  is  greener,  the  sense  of  smell  changes,  the  music  is 
more  memorable.  A  whole  interior  world  of  truth  and  colour  and  delight  is 
lit  up.  We  feel  a  vigour  in  our  senses  and  within  we  can  flow  with  seas  of  life¬ 
like  wine.  We  feel  kindlier  and  more  identified  with  other  human  beings. 
Why  can’t  we  live  more  of  life  with  this  sharp  focus,  this  more  vivid  awareness 
and  compassion  ? 

The  talented  communicator  with  respect  for  his  material  and  respect  for  his 
audience  can  help  us  to  focus.  The  good  radio  and  T.V.  producer  sees  the 
world  as  no  dead  facade.  Behind  the  two  dimensional  cardboard  he  senses 
sometimes  of  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory.  Creative  communica- 
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tion  can  evoke  a  response  of  awe  and  reverence,  a  sense  of  love  and  wonder 
about  life  and  people. 

Religious  communication  too  has  to  seek  for  new  and  appropriate  ways  of 
touching  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 

If  I  did  not  believe  that  in  all  communication  (not  necessarily  all  the  time), 
there  was  not  the  possibility  of  stabbing  men  awake,  if  it  was  all  just  anaesthetic, 
passing  the  time,  making  the  money,  there  would  be  little  point  in  serving  the 
institutions  of  the  media,  however  much  “religious”  communication  they 
included. 

There  is  evidence  that  communications  media  can  serve  the  “truly  human”  — 
can  switch  people  on,  and  that  the  media  can  make  their  contribution  to 
awakening  men’s  imaginations,  enlarging  our  sympathies,  breathe  life  into  us, 
so  that  dead  men  quicken,  so  that  being  blind  we  begin  to  see,  and  being  deaf 
to  hear,  and  seeing  have  no  option  but  to  involve  ourselves  more  com¬ 
passionately  and  more  significantly  in  the  life  of  God’s  world. 

We  should  not  cease  to  pray  and  work  and  dream  and  encourage  so  that  the 
media  may  nourish  lively  men  in  a  living  world. 

“The  ecumenical  movement  is  synonymous  with  electric  technology”  says 
McLuhan. 

If  that  means  that  the  media  are  for  our  day  what  the  Roman  communications 
system  was  for  its  day,  then  that  message  should  be  clear  to  the  churches  — 
and  this  document  could  be  a  beginning. 


REPORT 

RESPONSES  TO  THE  WORLD  CONFERENCE 
ON  CHURCH  AND  SOCIETY  1966 

by  Paul  Abrecht  * 


I.  Introduction 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  1966  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  has 
opened  ecumenical  social  thinking  to  new  concerns  challenging  many  of 
the  assumptions  and  positions  of  the  past.  Theology  and  revolution,  the 
meaning  of  the  human,  world  economic  development  —  these  are  overshad¬ 
owing  responsible  society,  the  conflict  between  capitalism  and  communism, 
and  the  welfare  state  as  the  chief  concerns  of  ecumenical  social  thought. 

The  question  before  the  Uppsala  Assembly  of  the  Churches  is  which  of 
these  new  directions  in  Christian  social  thinking  is  to  be  encouraged  and 
developed  and  which  should  be  subjected  to  additional  scrutiny  or  perhaps 
even  sharply  challenged.  It  is  precisely  because  some  of  the  new  directions 
proposed  by  the  1966  Conference  are  so  controversial  and  so  in  conflict 
with  much  that  the  churches  have  traditionally  stood  for  that  many  inside 
and  outside  the  Church  eagerly  await  what  the  Assembly  will  say. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Conference  has  posed  the  challenge  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  change  to  the  World  Council.  Theologically  and  sociologically 
we  live  in  revolutionary  times.  Henri  Fesquet,  the  religious  correspondent 
of  the  Paris  newspaper  Le  Monde  observed  recently  that  “it  is  characteristic 
of  revolutionary  situations  that  they  try  to  obtain  results  considered  impossible 
in  normal  times.”  The  Conference  was  practically  compelled  by  events  to 
re-examine  the  assumptions  of  the  Christian  witness  to  man  in  fast  changing 
society  and  to  recommend  new  approaches. 

To  help  the  Assembly  in  evaluating  the  1966  Conference  we  have  prepared 
this  summary  report  of  reactions  and  comments  received  from  Churches, 
individual  Christians  and  groups,  including  some  comments  from  those 
outside  the  Church. 

This  report  is  necessarily  incomplete.  It  is  written  shortly  after  the  last  of 
a  series  of  intensive  follow-up  consultations  held,  January  to  June  1968, 
and  we  are  evaluating  the  results.  The  response  to  Geneva  1966  has  exceeded 
all  expectations.  Since  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  controversial  meetings  in 
ecumenical  experience  it  will  take  some  time  to  weigh  the  different  reactions 
it  has  evoked. 


*  The  Rev.  Paul  Abrecht,  American  Baptist  Convention,  is  the  Executive  Secretary, 
Dept,  on  Church  and  Society,  WCC. 
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II.  The  discussion  in  the  Churches 

The  plan  adopted  in  1962  for  the  Geneva  Conference  envisaged  a  six  year 
programme  of  ecumenical  study  and  response  :  four  years  of  preparation  for 
the  Conference  and  two  years  of  study  and  evaluation  of  the  results.  Both 
in  the  preparations  and  in  the  follow-up  period,  a  great  effort  has  been  made 
to  secure  the  participation  of  the  churches  and  to  obtain  their  views,  and 
all  have  been  invited  to  submit  their  reactions  to  the  findings  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  Since  the  Conference  was  called  to  advise  the  churches  and  the  World 
Council  “in  formulating  policies  which  will  give  expression  to  a  Christian 
concern  for  human  solidarity,  justice  and  freedom  in  a  world  of  revolution¬ 
ary  change,”  the  post-Conference  discussion  and  evaluation  in  the  churches 
in  the  period  1966-1968  has  been  viewed  as  an  essential  element  in  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  project. 

The  period  1966-1967  was  primarily  one  of  publication  and  distribution 
of  the  Conference  material  in  the  three  official  languages  and  the  preparation 
for  a  series  of  regional  follow-up  meetings  to  facilitate  the  response  of  the 
churches. 

The  English  edition  of  the  report  has  now  sold  over  15,000  copies,  while 
the  German  edition  has  gone  through  three  printings.  Because  of  lack  of 
finances,  it  was  decided  not  to  risk  printing  the  report  in  French,  and  a 
Spanish  edition  was  also  not  deemed  feasible.  This  is  now  seen  to  have  been 
a  mistake.  The  unforeseen  demand  for  the  report  in  French  and  Spanish, 
due  especially  to  the  interest  in  Roman  Catholic  circles,  would  have  justified 
publication. 

The  preparatory  volumes  have  also  been  widely  used  in  the  post-Conference 
study  process.  The  edition  in  English  has  been  reprinted  and  two  volumes 
are  again  out  of  print.  In  addition  the  post-Conference  study  booklet 
by  Bishop  Mosley,  published  by  the  Forward  Movement  Publications  in 
the  USA,  has  been  widely  used  and  at  last  report  over  75,000  copies 
have  been  sold.1  Similar  study  books  have  been  published  on  private  ini¬ 
tiative  in  other  countries. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  wider  dissemination  and  more  varied  use  of 
the  Conference  material  could  have  been  realized  but  the  lack  of  finances 
to  venture  publications  of  our  own  and  the  belated  recognition  by  publishers 
of  potential  demand  for  this  material  have  meant  that  we  did  not  fully  grasp 
the  opportunity  for  wider  distribution. 

Most  church  members  have  learned  about  the  Geneva  deliberations  through 
articles  and  statements  or  reviews  of  Conference  publications  which  have 
appeared  in  great  numbers  in  both  secular  and  Church  press.2  We  have 
received  many  useful  comments  and  criticisms.  Several  harsh  attacks  on 


1  J.  Brooke  Mosley,  Christians  in  the  Technical  and  Social  Revolutions  of  Our  Time . 
Forward  Movement  Publications,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  USA,  1966,  141  pp. 

2  A  bibliography  of  the  replies  from  churches,  important  books  and  articles  and  other 
documentation  on  the  issues  of  the  1966  Conference  is  in  preparation. 
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the  Conference  have  contributed  very  greatly  to  bring  its  findings  before 
a  larger  number  of  people  than  would  otherwise  have  known  about  it.3  Such 
statements  have  also  often  misled  people  about  its  true  nature,  mandate 
and  results.  The  staff  has  received  many  inquiries  provoked  by  such  incorrect 
information. 

In  August  1967  the  Working  Committee  of  the  Department  on  Church  and 
Society  made  a  first  report  to  the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  Crete  on 
the  reactions  received.  At  the  same  time  approval  was  requested  for  a  series 
of  seven  regional  and  international  follow-up  consultations,  to  evaluate  spe¬ 
cific  aspects  of  the  Conference  findings.  Three  regional  conferences  were 
planned  as  follows  : 

—  Asian  Conference  on  Church  and  Society,  Seoul,  Korea,  October  10-16, 
1967.  Theme  :  Modernization  of  Asian  Societies.  65  participants  from 
12  Asian  countries  ;  including  two  official  R.C.  observers.  (Organized 
in  cooperation  with  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference.) 

—  Latin  America  Consultation,  Piriapolis,  Uruguay,  December  12-19,  1967. 
200  participants,  including  three  R.C.  participants.  (Organized  by  the 
Latin  American  Commission  on  Church  and  Society  in  cooperation  with 
UNELAM.) 

—  African  Consultation  on  Issues  of  Church  and  Society,  Abidjan,  Ivory 
Coast,  March  10-15,  1968.  41  participants,  including  three  official  R.C. 
observers.  (Organized  in  cooperation  with  the  All  Africa  Conference  of 
Churches.) 

In  addition,  four  consultations  on  specific  issues  were  authorized  as  follows  : 

1 .  Theological  Issues  on  Church  and  Society,  Russian  Orthodox  Monastery 
of  Zagorsk,  USSR,  March  17-23,  1968.  40  participants,  including  seven 
official  R.C.  observer-consultants.  (Organized  jointly  with  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission.) 

2.  Problems  of  Humanization  in  Society  in  the  Light  of  the  Current  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Marxist  Discussions.  Geneva,  April  8-11,  1968.  35  participants 
(with  R.C.  participation.) 

3.  Conference  on  World  Cooperation  for  Economic  Development,  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  April  30-27,  1968.  (This  became  a  project  of  the  new  Explora¬ 
tory  Committee  on  Society,  Development  and  Peace,  sponsored  by  the 
Pontifical  Commission,  Justice  and  Peace  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  The  60  participants  were  equally  divided  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches.) 


3  See  for  example  :  Alice  Widener,  “The  Gospel  of  Revolution,”  “What  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  is  Preaching,”  in  Barron's  (USA),  January  9,  1967  ;  Paul  Ramsey,  Who 
Speaks  for  the  Church?  New  York,  1967  ;  a  number  of  articles  appearing  in  Christianity 
Today  (e.g.  the  issue  of  August  19,  1966,  “Liberal  Generations  Clash  in  Geneva.”)  See 
also,  Billy  Graham,  “The  Business  of  the  Church,”  in  Presbyterian  Journal ,  August  24, 
1966,  p.  9.  Mr.  Graham  has  since  acknowledged  that  his  statement  was  in  error  and 
written  without  familiarity  with  the  Conference  report. 
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4.  Conference  on  International  Economic  Development  in  the  Light  of 
Business  Experience  and  Christian  Social  Ethics.  Rotterdam,  Nether¬ 
lands,  June  6  and  7,  1968.  ( This  meeting  of  50  business  leaders  was 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  International 
Christian  Union  of  Business  Executives,  a  Roman  Catholic  movement 
of  business  and  industrial  leaders.) 

The  results  of  these  consultations  and  conferences  will  be  reported  on  below. 

In  addition  to  these  meetings,  organized  more  or  less  directly  by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  national  follow-up  meetings  and  conferences  of  varying 
kinds  have  been  held  in  Indonesia,  Switzerland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
the  USA,  Canada,  Holland,  Germany,  South  Africa,  India  and  Japan. 
Undoubtedly  others  have  been  held  which  have  not  come  to  our  attention. 
The  period  1967-68  has  been  therefore  one  of  intensive  consideration  of  the 
findings  of  Geneva  1966. 

This  report  will  attempt  only  to  summarize  the  results  of  this  post-  Confer¬ 
ence  discussion  on  certain  key  points  which  may  be  of  special  significance 
to  the  Assembly  in  determining  the  World  Council’s  role  in  carrying  forward 
its  study  programme  in  this  area. 


HI.  Character  of  the  Geneva  Conference  —  The  role  of  the  laity 

It  is  important  in  evaluating  the  response  to  Geneva  1966  to  recall  its  aim. 
It  was  above  all  an  attempt  to  deepen  and  extend  the  ecumenical  discussion 
on  Church  and  Society. 

In  the  past  the  World  Council  of  Churches  had  sought  to  keep  abreast  of 
social  ethical  concerns  through  a  modest  study  programme  which  also  served 
as  the  basis  for  the  work  of  a  designated  section  of  the  World  Council  Assem¬ 
blies  of  Amsterdam  (1948),  Evanston  (1954),  and  New  Delhi  (1961). 4  The 
declarations  on  social  questions  of  these  Assemblies  then  very  generally 
constituted  the  official  basis  for  World  Council  study  and  policy  in  the  area 
of  social  questions  in  the  ensuing  periods. 

The  New  Delhi  Assembly  revealed  that  this  process  was  no  longer  adequate. 
Neither  the  large  agenda  nor  the  official  composition  of  an  Assembly  enabled 
it  to  serve  as  a  deliberative  body  to  discuss  in  detail  complex  social  questions 
for  which  not  only  theologians  and  students  of  social  ethics  but  laymen 
from  many  different  disciplines  were  needed.  Further  progress  in  ecumenical 
social  thought  required  new  approaches. 

The  Conference  of  1966  was  therefore  unique  in  status,  structure,  composi¬ 
tion  and  aim.  Though  officially  called  by  the  World  Council  it  was  a  study 
conference,  speaking  unofficially  on  the  issues  of  modern  society.  The  par¬ 
ticipants  were  however  selected,  in  most  instances,  with  the  advice  and  approval 
of  the  member  churches  and  in  consultation  with  the  national  councils,  and 


4  See  Statements  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  on  Social  Questions .  Published  by  the 
Department  on  Church  and  Society,  WCC,  Geneva,  Second  edition,  1956,  72  pp. 
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invited  by  the  General  Secretary.  Early  in  the  preparations  it  was  agreed 
that  the  participants  should  be  selected  “for  their  competence  in  theology, 
in  the  social  sciences,  and  for  their  experience  as  leaders  in  economic  and 
political  life.”  “This,”  it  was  argued,  “was  the  only  way  to  produce  a  report 
which  will  speak  to  the  churches  and  the  world  outside  on  their  situation . . . 
(and  serve  as)  the  basis  of  a  fresh  consideration  of  Christian  responsibility 
in  society  at  the  next  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  1968. 5 
In  the  selection  the  churches  were  asked  to  regard  balance  in  expertise  and  out¬ 
look  in  the  different  fields  of  theology  and  society,  in  confessional  viewpoints 
as  well  as  in  geographical  representation,  in  order  to  ensure  “compe¬ 
tence  of  knowledge  and  experience  and  the  confidence  of  the  member 
churches.”  6 

To  guide  the  staff  the  Planning  Committee  agreed  that  more  than  half  of 
the  participants  should  be  laymen  and  that  in  the  distribution  of  places  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  equalize  the  numbers  coming  from  Africa,  Asia, 
the  Middle  East  and  Latin  America,  with  those  coming  from  Europe  and  North 
America.  On  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of  the  churches  provisional 
lists  of  participants  were  submitted  to  the  Central  Committee  meeting  in 
Enugu  (January  1965). 

The  process  of  selection,  begun  in  March  1964,  continued  until  January  1966. 
The  vitality  and  the  new  insights  of  the  Conference  owe  very  much  to  this 
process.  They  made  possible  a  style  of  ecumenical  dialogue  which  was  more 
lay,  less  “western”  and  more  universal  than  that  in  any  previous  ecumenical 
meeting. 

Nevertheless,  some  have  sharply  disputed  the  large  role  of  the  laymen  in 
the  Conference  implying  that  it  is  primarily  the  theologians  and  the  scholars 
in  Christian  social  ethics  who  should  determine  the  content  of  Christian 
social  doctrine. 

“The  notion  that  laymen  who  are  experts,  for  example,  in  the  political  and 
economic  sciences  can  enable  the  Church  to  speak  a  relevant  Christian  word 
to  today’s  world  and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  the  particular  policy 
to  be  followed  is  simply  an  illusion.  It  takes  an  expert  to  pick  an  expert. 
Or  rather  the  experts  disagree  ;  and  if  there  is  any  reason  at  all  and  not  just 
an  accident  why  one  set  of  experts  and  not  another  comes  to  council,  the 
decision  concerning  which  ones  are  to  be  picked  to  inform  church  councils 
will  inevitably  be  made  by  some  curia  or  persons  in  control  of  setting  up 
such  councils  in  terms  of  the  particular  interests,  positions,  or  trends  of 
thought  the  experts  are  already  reputed  for.”  7 

However,  not  surprisingly,  this  view  is  sharply  challenged  by  many  laymen 
and  theologians  alike  : 


6  World  Council  Memorandum  to  the  Member  Churches ,  on  the  preparations  for  1966  World 
Conference  on  Church  and  Society.  March  10,  1964,  p.  3. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

7  Ramsey,  op.  cit.,  p.  138. 
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“There  has  been  no  lack  of  theoretical  ethics  unrelated  to  the  major  pro¬ 
blems  of  the  day.  Theologians  are  only  too  ready  to  retire  to  their  ivory 
towers.  What  laymen  involved  in  the  complex  political  and  economic  issues 
of  the  day  require  is  some  illumination  of  the  ethics  of  actual  decisions. 
This  can  only  be  provided  by  those  with  theological  expertise  who  have 
also  muddied  themselves  in  the  swirling  currents  of  the  daily  ebb  and  flow . . . 
We  have  seen  too  much  ‘fundamental  social  ethics’  which  is  sterile,  academic 
and  useless,  if  not  positively  misleading.”  8 

And  H.  E.  Todt,  professor  of  Christian  Social  Ethics,  University  of  Heidel¬ 
berg,  agrees  that  the  explication  of  Christian  ethical  categories  can  only 
be  undertaken  meaningfully  today  in  dialogue  with  laymen,  especially  social 
scientists.  Concerning  the  Christian  understanding  of  the  '“human”  he  de¬ 
clares  : 

“The  humanum  remains  a  pressing  question  in  our  radically  revolutionary 
world.  Theological  statements  pose  the  question  of  man’s  humanity  within  a 
particular  perspective  but  do  not  tell  us  how  the  humanum  is  to  be  understood 
in  the  modern  world  organization,  in  the  process  of  revolution  and  emanci¬ 
pation,  of  nation-building,  and  the  change  of  social  structures.  Meaningful 
answers  are  possible  only  in  terms  of  concrete  problems.  Thus  the  Christian 
understanding  of  the  humanum  is  always  dependent  on  dialogue  with  the 
sciences.  They  study,  with  very  different  methods,  how  human  life  takes 
place  under  modern  conditions  and  how  it  can  be  structured.”  9 
This  debate  about  the  role  of  the  laymen  and  the  aim  of  the  Conference  to 
strive  for  “relevant”  formulations  of  Christian  social  ethics  is  closely  linked 
with  the  post-Conference  evaluation  of  its  theological  character. 


IV.  Was  theology  slighted? 

One  of  the  disputed  points  of  the  1966  Conference  is  whether  it  gave  suf¬ 
ficient  attention  to  the  theological  questions  and  whether  it  was  structured 
to  do  so.  Some  believe  that  the  Conference  slighted  theological  questions.10 
Others  charge  that  it  was  dominated  by  one  theological  outlook  or  one  theo¬ 
logical  method.11  Others  have  answered  that  such  criticisms  are  misleading 
and  are  based  on  false  expectations  about  the  place  of  theology  in  the  discus- 


8  Denys  Munby,  “Review  of  Who  Speaks  for  the  Church? ,”  Ecumenical  Review ,  Vol.  XX, 
No.  1,  January  1968,  p.  98. 

9  “The  Christian  understanding  of  man  in  view  of  the  questions  raised  by  modern  changes 
in  society,”  paper  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Todt,  Consultation  on  Theological  Issues  of  Church 
and  Society,  Zagorsk  (mimeographed,  WCC,  1968),  p.  13. 

10  “Church  and  Society”  —  “A  Symposium,”  Lutheran  World,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  2,  1967. 
“Certainly  high  on  the  list  of  areas  needing  additional  attention  is  the  role  of  theology 
and  social  ethics  in  contemporary  society.  If  it  was  the  intent  of  this  Conference  to 
develop  an  ecumenical  social  ethics,  then  little  progress  was  made.  It  did  serve,  however, 
to  gather  an  enormous  amount  of  material  and  to  raise  some  very  basic  questions”  (p.  188). 

11  Ramsey,  op.  cit.  “The  theology  of  the  Conference  was  a  christological-eschatological 
dynamic  monism”  (p.  76). 
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sions  of  church  and  society.12  Still  others  argue  that  the  Geneva  Conference 
was  one  of  the  most  stimulating  if  inconclusive  theological  discussions  yet 
sponsored  by  the  ecumenical  movement.  Many  laymen  would  agree  with 
the  view  of  Mr.  E.  V.  Mathews,  a  lawyer  from  India,  who  holds  that  precisely 
because  the  Conference  procedure  required  laymen  and  theologians  to  discuss 
together  the  theological  implications  of  contemporary  social  change,  theology 
came  alive  in  relation  to  social  issues  : 

“In  this  set-up  theology  naturally  took  a  subsidiary,  almost  hidden  role  which 
is  its  proper  role.  The  absence  of  the  stereotype  framework  adopted  for 
ages  for  Christian  conferences  was  quite  refreshing. . .  The  (Conference) 
working  group  on  Theology  and  Social  Ethics  had  to  draw  from  the  various 
sections  and  sub-sections  dealing  with  the  mundane  problems  of  economic 
development,  political  dynamics,  the  structures  of  newly  awakened  peoples, 
and  international  problems  in  a  nuclear  age.  It  was  found  that  if  theology 
speaks  from  concrete  situations  of  ordinary  flesh  and  blood,  sweat  and 
toil  and  sin  and  does  not  start  from  a  priori  postulates  it  can  even  be 
inspiring.”  13 

The  Geneva  Conference  method  of  introducing  the  discussion  of  theological 
issues  into  all  the  sections  in  a  manner  relevant  to  the  section  themes  and  of 
coordinating  this  discussion  through  a  working  group  on  theology  has  com¬ 
mended  itself  to  other  conferences.  However  the  operation  in  Geneva  1966 
was  hampered  by  the  time  schedule  of  the  Conference.  The  working  group 
on  theology,  realizing  that  it  could  not  complete  its  work  at  the  Conference, 
asked  that  the  World  Council  call  a  post-Conference  consultation  “to  make 
a  theological  evaluation  of  the  Conference  report.”  14  The  Consultation  in 
Zagorsk  (March  1968)  was  convened  for  this  purpose. 

At  stake  in  the  theological  debate  produced  by  the  Conference  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  issues : 

1.  The  possibility  of  theological  consensus  and  the  consequences  for  social 
ethics  of  theological  differences  within  the  ecumenical  movement. 

2.  The  challenge  to  traditional  ecumenical  ethical  thinking  in  terms  of  “prin¬ 
ciples”  and  middle  axioms  ;  the  demand  for  more  prophetic  expression 
of  Christian  faith  in  a  period  of  revolutionary  change. 

3.  The  proper  contribution  of  the  social  sciences  to  the  formulation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  social  ethics. 

4.  The  relation  of  ecclesiology  to  social  ethics  ;  especially,  the  role  of  unof¬ 
ficial  social  study  and  action  movements  within  the  Church. 


12  John  C.  Bennett,  “Theology  and  the  1966  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society.” 
Paper  delivered  to  the  Consultation  on  Theological  Issues  of  Church  and  Society,  Zagorsk, 
1968.  “Prof.  Ramsey  in  his  criticism  of  Geneva  claims  that  the  Conference  was  dominated 
by  a  Christo-centric  contextualism  which  was  inclined  to  see  God  at  work  most  charac¬ 
teristically  in  revolution.  This  is  a  gross-oversimplification  that  suggests  a  unity  in  theology 
which  was  not  present.” 

13  E.  V.  Mathews,  The  Guardian  (India),  August  11,  1966,  p.  1. 

14  Official  Report  of  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society,  WCC,  Geneva,  1967, 
p.  205. 
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The  predominant  view  on  the  first  issue  is  that  the  hope  for  a  theological 
consensus  is  mistaken.  In  the  present  fluid  theological  situation  it  is  not 
possible  to  come  to  an  agreement  about  theological  approaches  or  methodo¬ 
logy.  Nor  is  it  always  necessary.  “In  spite  of  this  fluidity  and  diversity  of 
theology  in  the  Church  and  at  Geneva  there  are  many  common  commitments 
of  faith  and  of  ethical  concern  which  are  expressed  in  varied  theological 
languages.”  15  It  is  pointed  out  that  three  groups  with  special  theological 
interests  remained  unreconciled  to  each  other,  in  the  Geneva  Conference  : 

a )  Theological  technocrats  who  try  to  grasp  the  inner  meaning  of  contem¬ 
porary  technological  development  with  the  conceptual  tools  of  theology ; 

b )  the  theologians  of  responsible  society  who  seek  to  give  this  classic  ecume¬ 
nical  category  the  redefinition  it  needs  to  provide  moral  direction  for  a 
dangerously  dynamic  world ; 

c)  the  theologians  of  revolution  who  hold  that  Christians  today  must  be 
prepared  theologically  to  live  their  faith  as  it  leads  them  to  involvement 
in  revolutionary  change.16 

However  it  is  noted  that  these  points  of  view  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
“After  a  revolutionary  crisis  there  will  be  a  need  for  structures  of  law,  struc¬ 
tures  of  order  that  provide  for  personal  freedom  from  sheer  power.  The 
Church  which  includes  people  involved  in  situations  in  which  each  of  these 
emphases  has  special  appropriateness  cannot  choose  one  of  them  and  give 
to  it  universal  priority.”  17 

The  issue  of  “principles”  versus  “context”  in  social  ethics  was  much  discussed 
in  the  Zagorsk  consultation  which  offers  these  reflections  on  the  problem : 
Concerning  the  deductive  method :  “The  perennial  principles  employed  in 
Christian  social  ethics  have  proved  to  be  relative  to  their  time  and  situation. 
It  is  not  enough  to  call  on  them  in  order  to  answer  the  concrete  questions 
of  our  time.  Contemporary  man  has  gained  an  acute  consciousness  of  his 
historicity.  While  he  feels  deeply  the  obligation  to  work  to  improve  the 
world  for  men’s  benefit,  he  is  strongly  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  has  to  face 
ever-changing  conditions.” 

Concerning  the  inductive  method :  “No  Christian  can  do  without  a  certain 
framework  of  basic  principles  of  human  existence  as  working  criteria  with 
which  to  evaluate  the  different  situations  in  which  he  lives.  The  biblical 
truth  about  God’s  will  and  acts  cannot  be  derived  solely  from  the  situation. . . 
(situations)  are  always  ambiguous  and  ambivalent  with  regard  to  good  and 
evil.” 

Therefore  “we  must  explore  further  whether  there  are  not  ways  in  which  we 
might  combine  these  two  methods,  gaining  the  strengths  and  avoiding  the 
weaknesses  of  both ...  a  method  of  dialectical  interaction  would  aim  at 


16  Bennett,  op.  cit. 

16  Charles  West,  “Technologists  and  Revolutionaries,”  Background  Information  for  Church 
and  Society  (WCC),  No.  38,  May  1967. 

17  Bennett,  op.  cit. 
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both  obedience  to  the  Word  of  God  and  relevance  to  the  concrete  problems 
faced  by  men  today.”  18 


V.  The  role  of  the  Church  in  the  transformation  of  society 

Given  the  rapid  change  characteristic  of  modern  society  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  World  Conference  on  Church  and  Society  should  be  attacked  by 
groups  who  feel  it  is  pushing  the  Church  to  take  sides  on  disputed  social 
questions*  The  growing  polarization  within  and  between  the  churches  on 
social  issues  raises  anew  the  query  :  What  is  the  role  of  the  ecumenical  move¬ 
ment  in  such  situations  and  how  can  we  ensure  the  integrity  of  the  Church 
in  Christian  declarations  on  social  questions  ?  This  question  becomes  especial¬ 
ly  serious  in  situations  where  social  study  groups  or  movements  seek  to 
move  beyond  “ideas”  and  the  formulation  of  analytical  statements  to  “stra¬ 
tegies”  for  action.  This  problem  has  arisen  in  several  follow-up  confer¬ 
ences.19 

Few  churches  have  elaborated  a  conception  or  a  method  for  their  corporate 
witness  in  society  commensurate  with  their  confessional  position  or  experience. 
Nor  have  they  begun  to  reckon  with  the  pressures  for  a  larger  corporate 
witness  building  up  within  the  churches  and  already  forcing  changes  in  tra¬ 
ditional  understandings  of  the  Church’s  role  in  society. 

The  Zagorsk  Consultation  in  its  evaluation  of  the  Church  and  Society  Confer¬ 
ence  gave  particular  attention  to  these  problems,  and  portion  of  its  report 
speaks  to  issues  of  “Ecclesiology  and  Social  Ethics.”  Briefly  summarized  its 
findings  are  : 

1.  It  is  time  for  the  link  between  ecclesiology  and  social  ethics  be  more 
systematically  considered.  This  requires  more  cooperation  in  study  and 
research  between  Faith  and  Order  and  Church  and  Society.  “It  will  still 
be  true  that  the  churches  will  be  able  to  speak  together  on  social  matters 
in  spite  of  their  different  ecclesiological  approaches  :  for  the  ultimate  reasons 
and  motives  which  inspire  Christian  social  action  are  not  different  to  the 
degree  in  which  one  ecclesiology  differs  from  the  other.  In  order  to  avoid 
illusory  agreements  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  different  situations  it 
is  important  to  examine  and  clarify  the  relations  between  these  ultimate 
reasons  and  motives,  and  doctrinal  and  ecclesiological  convictions.”  (The 


18  All  quotations  are  from  the  report  of  the  Zagorsk  Consultation,  published  in  Study 
Encounter  (WCC),  July  1968. 

19  Reporting  on  the  USA  Follow-up  Conference  on  Church  and  Society,  in  Detroit 
(October  22-26,  1967),  which  aimed  to  go  beyond  “resolutions”  to  “strategies,”  Prof. 
Harvey  Cox,  the  co-chairman,  writes  :  “In  one  way  the  Detroit  Conference  was  representa¬ 
tive  in  that  it  included  so  many  different  kinds  of  people.  In  another  way. . .  it  was  not. 
Those  who  were  present  were  those  who  think  that  the  Church  does  have  an  important 
role  to  play  in  the  crises  and  opportunities  of  society . . .  After  Detroit  remains  a  com¬ 
munications  gap  not  only  among  those  who  gathered  there  but  between  them  and  the 
many  people  in  the  churches  who  disagree  profoundly  with  almost  everything  said  at 
Detroit.”  {Social  Action  —  Social  Progress ,  February  1968,  p.  10.) 
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report  indicates  three  types  of  ecclesiology  in  terms  of  their  concept  of  man 
in  history  and  society,  without  intending  to  identify  these  with  actual  denomi¬ 
nations  and  recognizing  that  other  typologies  might  be  possible.) 

2.  Whatever  their  ecclesiological  rationale,  various  denominations  procede 
functionally  along  similar  lines  and  have  developed  a  variety  of  groups  and 
movements  which  are  freer  for  radical  involvement  or  experimentation  than 
the  denominations  as  such.  In  some  sense  they  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Church 
and  they  stimulate  the  churches.  Where  such  groups  function  in  more  than 
one  denomination  they  establish  important  ecumenical  “bridges”  and  agree¬ 
ments.  “The  Geneva  Conference  in  1966  is  an  example  of  WCC  performing 
the  function  of  unofficial  type  of  speaking  on  social  issues  stimulating  new 
thinking  and  formulations  on  the  part  of  the  official  church  bodies.” 

3.  There  are  four  tasks  for  the  future  in  helping  to  relate  historically  con¬ 
ditioned  ecclesiologies  to  the  creative  movements  and  agencies  which  are 
producing  fresh  Christian  social  thinking  : 

a )  Continue  the  effort  to  understand  historically  and  dogmatically  the  ecclesio¬ 
logies  of  various  traditions. 

b)  Help  churches  “to  be  more  critically  aware  of  the  danger  of  dilettantish 
engagement  in  social  issues”  ;  for  this  it  is  “imperative  that  they  use  critical 
and  objective  ways  of  analysis,  of  forming  judgements  and  of  formulating 
statements.” 

c)  Encourage  the  “unofficial  groups.”  Despite  the  value  of  official  church 
pronouncements,  especially  in  times  of  crisis,  “it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  pronouncement  of  an  unofficial  group  or  even  of  an  individual 
may  have  an  impact  on  Christian  understanding  which  is  the  same  as 
or  greater  than  that  of  official  declarations . . .  We  have  the  task  of  consider¬ 
ing  carefully  and  critically  those  factors  within  a  given  ecclesiological 
tradition  which  prevent  or  render  superfluous  charismatic  voices  or  even 
the  useful  functioning  of  groups  or  movements . . .  (However)  the  unity 
of  the  Church  is  not  served  by  false  tolerance  of  ecclesiologies  which 
inherently  disregard  the  ‘institutionalized  Church’  in  favour  of  free-lan¬ 
cing  groups  or  movements.” 

d)  Maintain  the  ecumenical  dialogue  on  social  questions:  “In  light  of  the 
sharp  conflicts  on  social  questions  which  divide  Christians  in  many  coun¬ 
tries,  Christian  groups  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  together  those  of 
different  outlooks,  without  denying  the  specific  prophetic  contribution 
of  any  of  them.  The  expression  of  minority  points  of  view  is  of  special 
importance  and  should  be  encouraged  by  such  means.  The  clash  of 
opinions  from  churches  on  different  continents  encouraged  by  the  Geneva 
Conference  was  one  of  its  most  important  contributions  to  Christian  thin¬ 
king  on  social  questions.”  20 


20  Quotations  from  Report  of  the  Zagorsk  Consultation  —  Study  Encounter ,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2, 
1968. 
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VI.  World  Council  —  Roman  Catholic  cooperation  in  social  studies 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  1966  Conference  is  the  way  in  which 
it  has  stimulated  cooperation  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  study  on 
social  questions. 

This  development  is  no  sudden  ecumenical  “happening”.  It  results  from 
the  convergence  of  Roman  Catholic  and  World  Council  social  thinking  revealed 
first  in  two  consultations  with  Roman  Catholic  social  scholars  prior  to  the 
World  Conference  and  later  in  the  participation  of  a  large  and  competent 
group  of  Roman  Catholic  observers  and  guests  in  the  Conference  itself.21 
Roman  Catholic  interest  in  the  findings  of  the  Geneva  Conference  has  rivalled 
that  of  the  WCC  constituency.  A  large  number  of  articles  have  appeared 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  press  and  in  theological  reviews  commenting  favour¬ 
ably  on  the  Conference  findings  and  comparing  these  with  the  Pastoral  Cons¬ 
titution  of  the  Church  in  the  Modern  World  of  Vatican  Council  II. 

The  publication  of  the  Papal  Encyclical  populorum  progressio,  Easter  1967, 
and  the  formation  of  the  Pontifical  Commission  Justice  and  Peace  (Justitia  et 
Pax)  on  January  6,  1967,  also  emphasized  the  parallel  concerns  in  this  area. 
Within  a  few  months  of  these  developments  plans  were  being  made  for  a 
Joint  RC-WCC  Exploratory  Committee  to  consider  a  common  ecumenical 
programme  of  study  and  discussion  in  the  area  of  society,  development  and 
peace.  Monsignor  Joseph  Gremillion,  secretary  of  the  Pontifical  Commission, 
and  Mr.  Max  Kohnstamm,  of  Holland,  a  layman  active  in  the  1966  World 
Conference,  became  the  co-chairmen  of  this  Exploratory  Committee. 

The  rapid  development  of  this  joint  programme  to  date  is  indeed  phenomenal. 
A  full  time  secretary,  Father  George  Dunne,  S.  J.,  was  named  by  both  sides 
in  January  1968,  to  administer  the  programme  on  an  experimental  basis  up  to 
August  1968.  Father  Dunne  has  his  office  in  the  Ecumenical  Centre  in  Geneva. 
The  first  project  of  the  joint  committee  was  a  Conference  on  World  Cooper¬ 
ation  for  Economic  Development,  held  in  Beirut,  April  20-27,  1966.  It  was 
the  first  large  international  ecumenical  conference  to  be  jointly  convened  and 
planned  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Council. 

The  Exploratory  Committee  is  now  recommending  that  the  World  Council 
and  the  Pontifical  Commission  launch  a  three  year  study  and  education  pro¬ 
gramme  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Beirut  Conference,  undertake  joint  studies  of 
the  Christian  responsibility  for  peace,  and  conduct  joint  studies  on  theological 
issues  related  to  peace  and  development.  A  report  from  Mr.  Max  Kohnstamm 
to  the  Uppsala  Assembly  provides  detailed  information  on  these 
plans.  22 

Of  all  the  developments  stemming  from  the  World  Conference  none  has 
affected  more  profoundly  the  pattern  of  ecumenical  social  study  and  thought. 


21  For  the  report  of  the  pre-Conference  Consultations,  see  Study  Encounter ,  Vol.  II,  No.  2, 
1966. 

22  See  Report  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  concerning  the 
Exploratory  Committee  on  Society,  Development  and  Peace  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (Uppsala  Assembly,  1968). 
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If  the  Assembly  agrees,  a  great  proportion  of  the  future  studies  on  Church 
and  Society  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  will  be  conducted  through 
this  new  cooperative  programme.  The  concluding  remarks  of  Mr.  Kohn- 
stamm’s  report  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  show  very  clearly  the  situ¬ 
ation  created  by  this  “ecumenical  revolution”  : 

“...  there  is  no  turning  back  from  what  has  been  started.  We  have  still 
to  find  our  way  ahead  but  the  needs,  the  interest  in  and  the  possibilities  of  this 
joint  enterprise  are  so  compelling  that  we  are  strongly  persuaded  of  its  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  future  of  the  ecumenical  movement.” 


VII.  The  Church  and  revolutionary  change 

Nothing  has  provoked  more  interest  and  controversial  discussion  in  the 
churches  since  1966  than  the  World  Conference  consideration  of  theology 
and  revolution.  The  addresses  by  Prof.  Wendland  of  Germany  on  “The 
Church  and  Revolution,”  by  Prof.  Shaull  of  the  USA  on  “The  Revolution¬ 
ary  Challenge  to  Church  and  Theology,”  and  by  Archpriest  Borovoy  of 
the  USSR  on  “The  Challenge  and  Revlevance  of  Theology  to  the  Social 
Revolutions  for  Our  Time,”  have  been  widely  reprinted  and  debated. 

The  reactions  range  from  gratitude  to  condemnation. 

Reporting  to  a  special  meeting  of  the  Swiss  Protestant  Federation  to  discuss 
the  Conference,  a  Swiss  theologian  said  : 

“Among  the  most  significant  and  exciting  events  of  the  World  Conference 
on  Church  and  Society  in  Geneva  was  the  fact  that  it  did  deal  with  this  very 
theme  ‘revolution’  as  one  of  its  main  subjects  of  discussion,  thus  proclaiming 
that  the  revolutionary  world  of  today  presents  Church  and  theology  with  a 
new  task,  which  must  be  tackled  in  a  positive  way.  Because  it  dealt  with 
this  theme,  one  may  without  exaggeration  ascribe  to  this  Conference  a  position 
of  rank  in  the  history  of  the  Church.”  23 

A  French  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  editor  and  writer,  comments  : 

“A  theology  of  revolution  :  the  expression  is  new  but  the  Geneva  Confer¬ 
ence  has  already  given  it  its  nobility ...  At  this  point  Christian  thinking 
is  taken  unaware ;  it  has  always  supported  what  was  stable,  trying 
to  validate  it. . .  But  today  many  Christians  are  involved  in  the  revolution. 
What  should  be  thought  theologically  of  their  action  ? . . .  This  new  reflection 
was  conducted  with  a  healthy  realism . . .  The  Christian  will  not  be  an  easy 
partner  because  his  participation  in  revolution  will  be  both  positive  and  criti¬ 
cal.”  24 


23  The  address  by  Prof.  A.  Rich  was  published  in  the  Kirchenblatt  fiir  die  reformierte  Schweiz 
(No.  17,  August  25,  1966).  It  has  been  translated  and  published  in  English  under  the 
title,  “Revolution  as  a  Theological  Problem,’’  in  Background  Information  (WCC,  No.  38, 
May  1967).  Dr.  Rich  is  professor  of  systematic  theology,  University  of  Zurich. 

24  Rev.  M.  Peuchmard,  in  Signes  du  Temps  (France),  September/October  1966. 
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In  other  quarters  “theology  of  revolution”  is  denounced  :  “God  preserve 
us  from  a  theology  of  revolution,”  wrote  the  late  Bishop  Otto  Dibelius  of 
Berlin.  25 

And  a  distinguished  French  Protestant  leader  has  recorded  his  reservations  : 
“If  the  churches  begin  to  acknowledge  that  Christians  have  the  legitimate 
right  to  use  revolutionary  violence  in  certain  circumstances,  ‘where  are  we 
heading’  ? . . .  Where  is  the  Church  heading  when  so  many  young  pastors  and 
laymen  multiply  the  consultations  and  round  tables  on  the  problem  of  violence 
and  demand  to  be  heard  by  their  elders  while  at  the  same  time  pushing  them 
aside  as  the  ‘gerontocracy.’  26 

The  issue  has  provoked  still  other  reactions.  A  leading  Dutch  layman  writes 
(in  private  correspondence  with  the  staff) : 

“Theology  of  revolution  is  a  totally  irrelevant  concept.  The  whole  problem 
is  so  self-evident  that  it  can  be  put  in  half  a  paragraph.  No  half-serious  reader 
of  any  twenty-five  pages  of  the  Bible  can  be  in  doubt  about  the  fact  that  in 
the  Bible,  law  and  order  are  never  the  highest,  the  commanding  values.  But 
love  and  justice  are.  So  if  law  and  order  are  in  the  way  of  love  and  justice, 
out  go  law  and  order.  But  from  there  on  every  additional  theoretical  statement 
is  irrelevant.  The  only  further  relevant  question  is  :  Is  this  a  unique  never- 
to-be-duplicated  situation  in  history,  a  situation  where  love  and  justice  de¬ 
mand  the  violent  overthrow  of  law  and  order?  There  is  no  theoretical  answer 
to  that  question,  only  practical  answers.” 

And  a  Church  in  a  Socialist  country  has  reported  its  views  on  this  debate  as 
follows  : 

“The  positions  of  our  various  churches  in  the  DDR  underlines  our  difficulty 
in  approaching  these  questions.  In  the  past  German  Protestantism  found 
itself  almost  exclusively  on  the  side  of  the  Conservative  powers.  In  that 
tradition  the  use  of  violence  was  agreed,  but  that  its  violence  was  used  to 
maintain  the  existing  order,  not  if  applied  to  its  overthrow. 

“There  is  furthermore  the  linguistic  problem.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
‘revolution’  in  English  differs  from  its  meaning  in  German.  The  element 


26  Otto  Dibelius,  “Sollen  die  christlichen  Kirchen  revolutionar  werden  ?,”  Berliner  Sonn- 
tagsblatt  Die  Kirche,  No.  41 ,  October  9,  1966,  p.  1 .  In  a  letter  to  the  staff  Bishop  Dibelius 
recognized  that  he  might  have  misunderstood  the  context  in  which  the  phrase  was  used 
in  the  Conference.  “I  never  thought  it  completely  out  of  question  that  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  can  approve  of  a  revolution  under  very  special  circumstances,  and  even  take 
a  leading  part  in  it.  It  is  true  that  no  monuments  were  built  for  Cromwell  in  England  ; 
nevertheless  he  was  a  revolutionary  with  Christian  motives  through  and  through.  And 
the  English  Church  always  celebrated  the  ‘glorious  revolution.’  There  are  a  few  more 
examples.”  In  another  portion  he  adds  :  “The  whole  effort  to  make  a  theology  out  of 
one’s  wordly  human  problems  seems  the  complete  opposite  of  the  right  thing  to  do. 
Theology  is  God’s  doctrine.  I  cannot  make  a  relation  which  stretches  from  the  conception 
of  God  to  some  human  happening  a  starting  point  for  a  theology.  That  is  nonsense. . . 
and  the  end  of  theology.  And  although  I  do  not  think  much  of  systematic  theology,  as 
finitum  and  infinitum  can  never  harmonize,  I  want  to  protest  against  an  obvious  abuse 
of  the  word  ‘theology.’  All  this  to  understand  each  other  rightly. . .”  (Letter  of  October  14, 
1966.) 

26  Marc  Boegner,  Exigence  oecumdnique ,  Editions  Albin  Michel,  Paris,  1968,  p.  322. 
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of  violent  overthrow  of  the  political  order  is  somewhat  less  pronounced  in 
English,  and  reference  to  technical,  social  and  scientific  revolution  was  com¬ 
mon.  . .  but  they  are  becoming  more  common  with  us  also.”  27 
The  flood  of  contributions  to  this  debate  continues  and  now  constitutes  a 
substantial  body  of  literature,  especially  in  Germany  where  a  recent  public¬ 
ation  by  two  well-know  theologians  has  emphasized  the  significance  of  this 
debate  for  the  ecumenical  movement.  28 
From  this  literature  three  issues  emerge  : 

1.  The  Christian  analysis  of  the  nature  and  the  causes  of  revolutionary 
change  in  modern  society. 

2.  The  problem  of  violence  (in  the  status  quo  and  in  the  revolutionary  protest). 

3.  The  revolutionary  challenge  to  earlier  ecumenical  guidelines  for  social 
change. 

The  consultation  of  theologians  in  Zagorsk  has  contributed  its  “reflections” 
on  these  issues. 29 

Their  opinion  is  that  Christians  must  be  identified  with  people  struggling  for 
new  structures  of  social  justice,  and  understand  the  awakening  of  the  human 
spirit  which  underlies  revolutionary  movements.  At  the  same  time  they  must 
help  people  see  the  morally  ambiguous  character  of  the  revolutionary  process. 
“The  problem  of  keeping  the  means  of  power  and/or  the  violence  used  in  the 
revolution  under  moral  and  responsible  control  is  crucial  for  the  human  ends 
the  revolution  is  seeking.”  Christians  have  no  alternative  than  to  work  for 
drastic  social  change  ;  the  old  national  and  international  structures  are  not 
capable  of  solving  the  urgent  economic  problems  of  our  world.  “They  have 
become  in  part  ‘destructive  structures,’  and  their  radical  transformation 
becomes  imperative.” 

Since  the  recent  social  upheavals  in  France  and  in  other  areas  of  the  world, 
this  discussion  has  a  new  sense  of  urgency  and  importance.  What  the  Assembly 
may  say  on  this  topic  will  be  followed  with  keen  interest  in  many  circles. 


VIII.  The  Churches’  concern  for  world  economic  and  social  development 

Judging  from  the  reactions,  there  is  general  agreement  in  the  Churches  that 
the  1966  World  Conference  report  on  economic  and  social  development  is 
an  important  contribution  to  Christian  thinking  on  this  theme.  Since  Sec¬ 
tion  III  of  the  Assembly  is  pursuing  the  work  of  the  Conference  on  this  topic, 
the  report  on  the  follow-up  discussion  will  be  brief. 


27  See,  “Nacharbeit  an  den  Ergebnissen  der  Weltkonferenz  fiir  Kirche  und  Gesellschaft  in 
den  Mitgliedskirchen  des  Okumenischen  Rates  in  der  Deutschen  Demokratischen  Repu- 
blik,”  Spring,  1968.  See  also,  “Report  of  the  Studienkreis  der  Thuringischen  Kirch- 
lichen  Konferenz  im  Lutherischen  Einigungswerk,”  Spring  1968. 

28  Trutz  Rendtorff  and  Heinz  Eduard  Todt,  Theologie  der  Revolution  —  Analysen  und 
Materialien,  Suhrkamp  Verlag,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1968,  165  pp. 

29  See,  “Reflections  on  Theology  and  Revolution  following  the  1966  World  Conference 
on  Church  and  Society,”  Study  Encounter ,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  1968. 
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The  most  significant  result  is  the  new  cooperation  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  on  the  development  issue  as  mentioned  above  (page  455).  The  Beirut 
Conference  on  World  Cooperation  for  Development  has  shown  the  reality 
of  this  cooperation  and  the  possibility  of  unified  action.  One  of  the  important 
by-products  of  this  cooperation  is  the  interest  of  the  UN  specialized  agencies, 
which  are  now  contributing  their  insights  and  their  experience  to  our  joint 
work  in  a  most  remarkable  way.30 

In  brief  the  new  joint  programme  outlined  by  the  Beirut  Conference  urges 
the  Churches  to  work  together  in  the  future  on  the  following  tasks  : 

1.  Continuing  effort  to  understand  and  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  deep 
and  manifold  changes  in  individual  outlook,  and  in  national  and  inter¬ 
national  structures  underlying  the  development  process. 

2.  Focus  attention  on  the  precarious  situation  of  many  developing  nations, 
and  help  churches  to  see  human  needs  in  these  situations  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  failure  to  act. 

3.  Express  interest  in  and  critical  support  for  international  development 
programmes.  The  first  UN  Development  Decade  did  not  achieve  its 
modest  goals.  The  UN  Development  strategy  for  the  1970’s  is  now  being 
prepared  and  Churches  can  do  much  to  ensure  a  new  imaginative  and 
effective  approach. 

4.  Challenge  to  parochial  attitudes  and  short-sightedness  in  affluent  countries 
and  in  developing  countries  regarding  development  assistance ;  Churches 
can  also  encourage  objective  examination  of  the  effectiveness  of  such  aid. 

5.  Mobilize  citizen  support  for  development  assistance.  It  is  emphasized 
that  “the  work  of  education,  information  and  political  pressure  for  justice 
and  development  must  be  fully  ecumenical.” 

6.  Strive  for  the  elaboration  of  truly  international  policies  of  development, 
building  on  the  international  perspective  of  the  Church. 

Some  of  the  development  goals  outlined  by  the  1966  World  Conference,  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  in  the  Beirut  Conference  have  come  under 
attack,  especially  from  business  circles,  in  part  for  being  too  radical  and  in 
part  for  ignoring  the  contribution  of  private  enterprise  to  development.31 
As  a  result,  in  1967  the  Department  on  Church  and  Society  proposed  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  business  and  industrial  leaders  to  discuss  the  topic :  “International 
Economic  Development  in  the  Light  of  Business  Experience  and  Christian 
Social  Ethics.”  The  Conference  was  organized  in  cooperation  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Christian  Union  of  Business  Executives,  a  Roman  Catholic  move¬ 
ment  of  businessmen.  The  co-chairmen  were  Dr.  Pieter  Kuin,  of  Holland, 


30  Cf.  paper  by  Dr.  Irving  Friedman,  The  Developing  Countries  in  the  Past  Twenty  Years  : 
Growth ,  Transformation  and  Problems  (May  1968).  Paper  for  the  Beirut  Conference. 
Friedmann  is  economic  adviser  to  the  President  of  the  World  Bank. 

31  See  Alice  Widener,  “The  Gospel  of  Revolution,’’  op.  cit. 
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a  vice-president  of  Unilever,  and  Baron  Leon  de  Rosen,  a  French  businessman 
and  the  president  of  UNIAPAC.32 

The  meeting  was  held  in  Rotterdam,  June  6  and  7,  1968  and  was  attended 
by  50  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  business  leaders,  mainly  from  North 
America  and  Western  Europe.  The  report  of  the  meeting  will  be  published 
shortly. 

This  was  the  first  meeting  of  this  kind  and  helped  to  overcome  suspicions 
on  both  sides.  Business  leaders  expressed  their  reservations  about  various 
Church  pronouncements  on  development  aid  and  the  often  critical  attitude 
of  the  Church  to  private  enterprise.  Church  leaders  questioned  the  business 
leaders  about  their  support  of  expanded  development  aid  and  the  tendency 
of  some  businessmen  to  confuse  the  public  and  the  private  interest  in  economic 
matters.  Businessmen  discovered  that  the  churches  are  interested  in  their  point 
of  view  and  indeed  are  already  making  more  use  of  business  experience  than 
they  had  supposed.  Church  leaders  discovered  that  a  great  number  of  their 
laymen  from  the  business  world  are  eager  to  participate  in  the  discussion  of 
Christian  responsibility  amidst  the  drastic  transformations  of  modern  society. 
The  next  step  is  to  assess  the  results  of  this  first  encounter  and  determine  the 
pattern  for  further  exchanges. 


IX.  Discussion  with  Marxists 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the  World  Conference  was  a  proposal  for 
the  World  Council  to  initiate  a  dialogue  with  Marxists.33  The  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  decided  to  venture  such  a  dialogue  as  a  part  of  the  Conference  follow-up, 
and  the  Central  Committee  agreed. 

The  dialogue  took  place  April  8-11,  1968  in  Geneva.  There  were  44  partici¬ 
pants  including  11  Marxists,  20  theologians  and  laymen  (Protestant  and 
Orthodox)  nominated  by  the  World  Council,  7  Roman  Catholics  invited  in 
their  personal  capacity  after  consultation  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Secretariat 
for  Non-Believers,  and  six  World  Council  staff.  Four  of  the  Marxists  were 
from  the  socialist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  five  of  the  Christians  came 
from  Churches  in  these  countries. 

This  dialogue  was  unique  in  several  aspects.  It  was  the  first  such  meeting  to 
achieve  an  international  and  ecumenical  balance,  taking  up  not  only  European 
concerns  but  those  of  the  “Third  World”  as  well.  Eight  of  the  participants 
represented  Africa,  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin  America.  The  theme 
was  “Trends  in  Christian  and  Marxist  Thinking  about  the  Humanization  of 
Technical  and  Economic  Development,”  and  both  Marxist  and  Christian 
participants  made  opening  statements  which  were  then  discussed  in  plenary. 


32  The  presidents  of  the  meeting  were  :  Dr.  Giovanni  Agnelli  (Italy),  Dr.  Ing.  Helmutt  Ley 
(Germany),  Mr.  J.  Irwin  Miller  (USA),  Lord  Harry  Pilkington  (UK). 

33  Official  Report ,  para.  43,  p.  206. 
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The  chairman  was  Prof.  Georges  Casalis,  professor  in  the  theological  faculty 
in  Paris. 

The  participants  issued  only  a  brief  communique  on  the  results  of  the  meeting 
but  invited  four  participants  to  submit  evaluations  of  it  for  the  consideration 
of  those  who  will  plan  any  further  meetings.  Two  of  these  evaluations  have 
been  received  (from  Prof.  Roger  Garaudy,  a  French  Marxist,  and  from 
Prof.  Charles  West,  a  theologian  from  the  USA).  The  communique  makes 
clear  that  “those  present  were  unanimous  in  expressing  their  hope  that  the 
dialogue  would  be  (continued)  and  enlarged,  particularly  through  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  youth,  and  extended,  especially  by  the  activity  of  individual 
participants  in  their  own  communities.” 

There  are  many  problems  in  organizing  such  a  dialogue  and  we  have  learned 
much  from  this  first  experience.  Today  such  “dialogues”  are  not  in  fact  between 
two  well-organized  and  coherent  groups.  We  discovered  in  Geneva  that  “the 
lines  of  controversy  on  basic  problems  of  human  nature  and  social  change 
run  not  between  Marxists  and  Christians  but  through  the  circles  of  each 
persuasion.  Christians  argued  with  Christians  about  central  points  in  their 
own  faith . . .  Marxists  took  issue  with  Marxists  about  the  nature  of 
Marxism  itself.”  34 

To  the  Marxists  from  some  European  countries  the  classical  categories  of 
revolution  are  increasingly  irrelevant,  but  to  many  of  the  Christians  of  the 
“Third  World”  classical  revolutionary  action  seems  the  only  hope  for  humani¬ 
zation.  The  basic  problem  of  the  Geneva  meeting  (and  indeed  of  all  dialogue) 
is  that  if  it  is  to  be  meaningful  it  has  to  be  founded  on  some  common  spiritual 
assumptions  about  the  meaning  and  importance  of  dialogue  in  the  struggle 
for  what  is  truly  human  in  society.  In  his  evaluation  Prof.  West  asks  the 
question : 

“Can  those  Christians  and  Marxists  who  have  enclosed  themselves  in  an 
absolutely  revolutionary  picture  and  for  whom  in  fact  ‘revolution  is  basic,  not 
dialogue’  accept  continuing  dialogue  with  those  whose  relation  of  faith  to 
action  is  a  different  one,  who  will  always  be  uncomfortable  partners  when 
their  action  is  in  common,  and  who  challenge  their  faith  for  the  way  it  works 
out  in  practice  ?  This  is  what  must  happen  in  the  future  for  the  sake  of  us 
all.  It  is  not  only  true,  as  Roger  Garaudy  is  fond  of  saying,  that  the  future  will 
not  be  built  without  Christians  or  without  Communists.  It  will  also  not  be 
built  without  dialogue  between  the  revolutionaries  and  the  reformists  in  both 
camps.”  35 

All  this  is  not  however  very  surprising.  It  has  taken  some  years  of  struggle 
and  anguish  for  the  churches  to  learn  the  rules  of  the  ecumenical  dialogue  ; 
the  mutual  respect  needed  for  the  dialogue  between  Christians  and  Marxists 
about  social  change  will  scarcely  be  achieved  with  less  spiritual  struggle  and 


34  Charles  West,  “Are  we  Revolutionaries  Together?”  (mimeographed  paper),  June  6, 
1968,  Geneva. 

85  Charles  West,  ibid.,  p.  5. 
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anguish.  Despite  the  difficulties  it  is  clear  that  this  discussion  must  continue. 
Both  communities  believe  they  have  something  important  to  contribute  to 
the  change  which  has  come  and  the  change  which  ought  to  come.  Yet  both 
recognize  the  challenge  which  the  change  brings  to  their  familiar  categories 
of  social  analysis.  Here  lies  the  ambiguity,  the  promise  and  the  necessity  of 
the  dialogue. 


X.  Conclusions 

The  World  Conference  has  had  a  substantial  impact  on  the  Church’s  approach 
to  the  problems  of  man  in  modern  society,  widening  it  to  embrace  the  concerns 
of  the  peoples  in  new  nations,  relating  it  to  Roman  Catholic  thought,  initiating 
dialogue  with  other  groups  and  social  ideologies,  and  drawing  upon  previously 
unutilized  talents  and  insights  of  its  own  members.  How  shall  we  nurture 
and  further  enlarge  this  new-found  sense  of  the  dynamic  creativity  of  the 
Christian  faith  ?  Some  propositions  are  offered  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Assembly  : 

1 .  Interpretation  of  the  response  :  The  present  report  is  highly  provisional 
and  there  is  not  space  to  do  justice  to  the  numerous  suggestions  received 
from  churches  and  individuals  on  the  report  and  how  it  should  be  followed 
up.  A  book  of  approximately  150  pages  summarizing  the  meaning  of 
the  Conference  and  the  post-Conference  discussion  and  implementation 
would  be  helpful  to  many  churches  bewildered  by  the  flood  of  documents, 
reports,  etc.  which  have  poured  forth  during  the  last  six  years.  This  report 
would  highlight  the  important  or  key  issues  in  the  post-Conference  debate. 
It  might  be  produced  under  the  direction  of  a  small  editorial  group. 

2.  The  overlooked  issues  :  Some  of  the  important  problems  of  the  Conference 
have  been  neglected  in  the  post-Conference  excitement  over  particularly 
controversial  questions.  Some  of  these  issues  —  racism,  the  future  of  the 
technical  society,  the  problem  of  law  in  a  revolutionary  age,  could  be  the 
subject  of  new  initiatives.  Which  of  these  issues  should  need  to  receive 
priority  attention  ? 

3.  The  follow-up  of  the  dialogue  —  with  groups  inside  (e.g.  businessmen)  or 
outside  (e.g.  Marxists)  the  Churches.  There  is  much  to  be  done  in  this 
area  since  the  dialogue  has  scarcely  begun.  On  what  terms  should  it  con¬ 
tinue  ? 

4.  The  polarization  of  opinion  on  social  questions.  What  can  the  ecumenical 
movement  do  to  challenge  this  tendency  towards  polarization  of  opinion 
in  the  concerns  of  Church  and  Society  ? 

5.  Cooperation  in  study  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  How  shall  we 
envisage  the  study  programme  on  social  questions  of  the  World  Council 
work  for  the  future  in  light  of  the  expanding  cooperative  programme  with 
the  Roman  Catholics  ?  What  issues  do  we  recommend  for  consideration 
in  this  joint  study  programme  ? 
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6.  Long  run  objectives  :  Is  there  need  for  a  new  systematic  exposition  of 
the  basis  of  ecumenical  social  ethics,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
publications?  Should  we  give  more  attention  to  the  applied  natural  and 
social  sciences  and  their  impact  on  the  future  of  man  in  society?  Or  is 
there  some  other  area  of  pressing  concern  ? 

It  is  appropriate  to  close  this  report  with  a  quotation  from  a  great  veteran 
of  the  ecumenical  movement,  Dr.  John  Mackay,  who  commenting  on  the 
imperative  need  for  “creative  recognition  of  revolutionary  change  in  ecu¬ 
menical  thought  today”  writes  : 

“It  must  be  made  a  much  more  exciting  and  creative  thing  for  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  to  be  Christian,  in  the  full  dimension  of  the  term.  And  this 
involves  a  dynamic,  personal  relationship  to  Jesus  Christ  as  a  revolutionary 
reality.”  36 


36  John  Mackay,  “The  Ecumenical  Movement  —  Whence  ?  and  Whither  ?”  Bulletin  of 
the  Department  of  Theology  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  and  the  World 
Presbyterian  Alliance,  Summer  1968,  Vol.  8,  No.  4. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  STUDY  “THE  FINALITY 
OF  JESUS  CHRIST  IN  THE  AGE 
OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY” 

The  Third  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  at  New  Delhi  authorized  “a  major 
study  to  be  undertaken  on  the  Finality  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  Age  of  Universal  His¬ 
tory.”  Several  motives  led  to  this  decision, 
some  of  which  went  as  far  back  as  the  main 
theme  of  Evanston  (“Christ  the  Hope  of  the 
World”),  whereas  others  sprang  from  more 
recent  needs  (encounter  with  the  world  of 
religions,  Prof.  Sittler’s  paper  in  New  Delhi 
on  the  cosmic  significance  of  Christ,  etc.). 
A  common  denominator  was  confrontation 
with  a  growing  secular  concept  of  the  unity 
of  the  world,  of  mankind,  of  history. 

This  decision  met  with  a  wide  welcome.  The 
theme  appeared  to  be  extremely  appropriate 
for  a  study  in  which  all  kinds  of  study-needs 
of  the  World  Council  could  be  brought  to¬ 
gether.  In  reverse  of  this  very  positive  fact, 
however,  the  theme  itself  became  increasingly 
vague.  At  its  Paris  Meeting  (1962),  the 
Central  Committee  made  an  attempt  some¬ 
what  to  limit  the  scope ;  but  in  the  event, 
the  opposite  resulted  —  the  study  had  to 
cover  biblical  theology,  ecclesiology,  liturgy, 
evangelism,  syncretism,  the  nature  of  history, 
of  culture,  of  modern  society  and  of  modern 
literature,  etc.  It  had  to  be  carried  out  in 
dialogue  with  adherents  of  other  religions  and 
with  secular  scientists,  and  was  to  benefit 
from  other  studies  planned  elsewhere  in  the 
WCC. 

On  this  basis  a  careful  study  document,  in  the 
form  of  a  Questionnaire  with  comments,  was 
published  by  the  staff  in  autumn  1962  and 
circulated  widely.  (For  the  text,  see  Ecu¬ 
menical  Review ,  April  1963,  pp.  320,  331.) 
Many  were  asked  to  send  in  contributions  to 
this  theme.  At  first  the  reaction  was  slow. 
Progress  was  also  held  up  by  the  fact  that 
the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Studies, 
Dr.  Robert  Bilheimer,  resigned  in  the  course 
of  1963,  and  a  successor  was  not  appointed. 
The  Acting  Director,  the  Rev.  Victor  E.  W. 
Hayward,  made  a  fresh  start  with  the  project 
in  the  beginning  of  1964.  In  the  course  of 
that  year,  a  number  of  valuable  papers  came 
in,  of  which  some  were  published  in  the 


Ecumenical  Review  (see  Jan.  and  Oct.  1965). 
Nevertheless,  it  became  more  and  more  clear 
that,  as  many  had  already  feared  and  as 
Father  Paul  Verghese  had  said  in  his  article 
on  this  subject :  “It  seems  we  have  tried  to 
load  off  too  many  of  our  urgent  concerns 
into  that  title”  {Ecumenical  Review ,  Oct.  1962, 
p.  12).  It  became  almost  impossible  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  thoughts  developed  in  these 
papers  around  one  focal  point.  The  theme 
had  lost  its  specific  character,  and  become  an 
omnibus. 

In  the  same  year  the  Faith  and  Order  Com¬ 
mission  held  its  triennial  meeting  in  Aarhus 
(July- Aug.  1964),  where  the  relation  between 
Creation  and  Redemption  was  one  of  the 
main  topics.  We  refer  especially  to  the  papers 
delivered  by  Dantine,  Evdokimov  and  Lampe. 
The  outcome  was  the  decision  of  Faith  and 
Order  to  set  up  a  study  on  the  theme  “Crea¬ 
tion,  New  Creation  and  the  Unity  of  the 
Church.”  Many  thoughts  developed  in  the 
Finality  Study  had  covered,  in  part  or  even 
mainly,  this  ground.  So  there  was  reason 
from  both  sides  to  make  a  combination  of 
the  two  themes  and  to  concentrate  a  new 
start  around  a  new  theme.  It  was  clear  that 
the  main  point  of  convergence  was  God’s 
action  in  history,  a  theme  which  could  very 
well  be  combined  with  that  of  the  role  of 
nature  in  God’s  work. 

In  the  meeting  of  the  Divisional  Committee 
of  the  Division  of  Studies  at  Enugu  (Jan. 
1965),  and  afterwards  in  private  talks  between 
some  members  of  the  Committee  with  Rev. 
Victor  Hayward  and  Dr.  Lukas  Vischer  (Faith 
and  Order),  a  new  plan  arose.  Dr.  Hendrikus 
Berkhof,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Divisional 
Committee,  was  asked  to  make  a  draft  study 
on  the  subject  “God  in  Nature  and  History,” 
assisted  by  Dr.  John  Marsh  and  Dr.  Russell 
Chandran,  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the 
Divisional  Committee. 

This  instruction  was  carried  out  in  April  1965. 
The  draft  was  mimeographed  and  sent  to  a 
limited  number  of  interested  people.  On  the 
basis  of  their  comments,  Dr.  Berkhof  revised 
his  draft.  It  was  published  in  its  revised  form 
in  Study  Encounter  I,  3  (1965). 

In  the  course  of  1965-1966,  at  the  request  of 
the  Division  of  Studies  and  of  Faith  and 
Order,  many  regional  groups  were  formed  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  which  studied  the 
document  and  sent  in  their  comments  and 
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criticisms  to  Geneva.  The  response  was  very 
encouraging,  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality. 
The  reactions  of  the  study  groups,  together 
with  a  series  of  individual  reactions,  were 
collected  in  a  mimeographed  volume.  This 
volume  formed  the  starting  point  for  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  Berkhof  document 
by  members  of  a  small  consultation  in  Geneva, 
April  1967.  To  this  consultation,  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  John  Marsh,  were  invited  not 
only  theologians  but  also  some  scientists.  The 
discussion  was  of  an  exceptionally  high  level. 
Many  valuable  insights  were  brought  together 
to  improve  the  document  (which  all  parti¬ 
cipants  basically  approved).  In  consequence, 
a  third  and  final  form  of  the  document  was 
ready  in  June  1967.  This  was  submitted  to 
the  Conference  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Com¬ 
mission  in  Bristol  (July- August  1967).  The 
Commission  expressed  “its  appreciation  of 
the  report,  which  was  seen  to  be  in  line  with 
the  study  plan  agreed  upon  in  Aarhus.”  The 
report  was  published  in  New  Directions  in 
Faith  and  Order  :  Bristol  1967  (pp.  7-31). 
The  document  was  received  warmly  in  the 
Conference  itself,  as  well  as  afterwards  in 
many  circles.  We  may  hope,  as  the  previous 
stages  have  already  shown,  that  it  is  an 
excellent  focus  for  discussions  about  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  Revelation  and  our  worldly 


reality  as  experienced  today.  To  this  extent 
it  can  meet  the  deeper  concerns  out  of  which 
the  decision  to  undertake  the  Finality  Study 
arose.  This  by  no  means  implies  that  this 
document  is  itself  a  final  statement.  It  simply 
seeks  to  open  new  perspectives  and  new 
discussions.  The  Faith  and  Order  Conference 
recommended  as  a  sequel  a  study  on  “Man 
in  Nature  and  History.”  At  the  Uppsala 
Assembly  Dr.  Berkhof  was  invited  to  speak 
explicitly  on  the  theme  of  Finality,  partly 
because  this  word  and  its  specific  connota¬ 
tions  had  become  somewhat  obscured,  but 
chiefly  because  it  was  believed  that  this  whole 
study  process  had  a  real  contribution  to  make 
to  the  Main  Theme  of  the  Assembly. 

In  general,  we  may  gratefully  say  that  the 
development  around  the  Finality  theme, 
though  not  without  difficulties  and  detours, 
opened  new  perspectives  for  the  dialogue  of 
and  in  the  churches  about  the  core  of  our 
Christian  faith  in  its  relation  to  secular  life, 
and  in  the  long  run  also,  as  we  hope,  for  a 
real  encounter  between  Christians  and  non- 
Christians. 

Hendrikus  Berkhof  * 


*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hendrikus  Berkhof  is  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Dogmatics  and  Biblical  Theology  at 
Leyden  University,  Holland. 
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